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PREFACE. 


.  .) 


l^B  tour,  pf  which  the  followUig  pages  contaan  tilie  taeord, 
was  nndertaken  at  the, request  of  the  Treasurer  and  Com-^ 
mittee  of  the  BaptiBt.  Missionary  ;  Society.  Its  o))ject  was 
primarily  to  inyestigate  the  religious  conditioli  of  the 
numerous  Baptist  ^  Churehes  which  have  been  formed 
in  the^  islai^ds  of  the  Weet,  especially  as  that  condition 
has  been  afflicted  by  the  Act  of  Emancipation. 

Emancipation  was  itself  the  fruit  of  the  religious 
sentimei^ts  of  Great  Britain,  and.  it  has  been  found  im- 
possible, in  judging  of  its  results,  to  separate  the 
religious  froii^  the  social,  ^pect  of  it.  For  in  the 
elevation  of  the  negro,  eyen  freedom,  with  all  ^  its  stim-^ 
ulating  influences,  stands  second  in  power  to  religion, 
and,  without  exten^g  our  view  to  other  races,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  adyantages  already  gathered  from  liberty, 
owe  their  life  and ;  hopefulness  to  the  influence  which 
Christian  truth  exercises^  over  the  minds  of  the  en- 
franchised. 

I  cannot  doubt  that  the  evidence  here  collected  will 
satisfy  both  the  friends  of  Christian  Missions  and  the 
philanthropist,  that  their  efforts  have  not  been  in  vain; 
that  the   Creoles  of   the  West  Indies  are  not  deserving 


of  the  reproaches  nhich  have  been  of  late  eo  freely 
csEt  upon  tlieir  character  as  irantiiig  in  indnsb^  and 
intelligence. 

It  IB  necessary,  however,  to  remind  my  readers  that 
the  qnestion  to  be  determined,  is  not  whether  the 
enfranchised  people  of  oar  West  Indian  Colonies  have 
reached  the  platform  of  civilization  and  wealth  occupied 
by  the  nations  of  Europe ;  but  whether  they  have  nsed 
well  the  twenty-three  years  of  freedom  they  have  enjoyed, 
and  won  such  a  position,  in  that  short  period  of  time 
in  the  life  of  a  nation,  as  may  fairly  be  expected  of 
a  race  emerging-  from  a  omel  and  debasing  bondage. 
In  my  judgment,  the  answer  must  be  given  most  em- 
phatically in  the  aEGrmative. 

In  that  portion  of  my  tonr  which  embraced  the  island 
of  Jamaica,  I  enjoyed  the  companionship  and  efGcient 
md  of  my  highly  esteemed  friend,  the  Eev.  J.  T.  Brown, 
of  Northampton,  who  was  selected  by  the  Mission  Com- 
mittee for  this  purpose.  Throughout  the  whole  of  these 
varied  journeys  and  voyages,  my  dear  Mrs,  Underbill 
was  my  constant  associate,  and  greatly  contributed  to 
the  utility  and  interest  of  my  work. 

We  have  most  gratefully  to  acknowledgo  the  nnmber- 
less  acta  of  kindness  we  received,  and  the  onteserved 
freedom  with  which  all  classes,  whether  Government 
autiiorities,  planters,  ministers,  or  the  peasantry,  com- 
monicated  the  information  we  sought. 

13,  Camdm  Square, 

December  14(A,  1861. 
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Page  96,  line  9,  for  hurtling,  read  beetling. 

Page  120,  line  16,  for  converstion,  read  conversion. 

Page  2S5,  line  16,  for  inpenetrable,  read  impenetrable. 

Page  266,  line  2,  for  if,  read  wJien, 

Page  295,  line  19,  for  humam,  read  human. 

Page  335,  line  12,  for  twelvth,  read  ttoeJfth. 
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The  Voyage — Our  Fellow-passeDgers — St.  Kitts — Martinique — St.  Lucia — 
BarbBdoeB--8t.  Vincent'S'— Grenada— The  Oulf  of  Paria—Port  of  Spain. 

A  VOYAGE  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  isles  of  the  West, 
in  the  summer  season,  in  que  of  the  splendidlj-fitted 
steamers  of  the  Boyal  Mail  Company,  does  not  afford 
many  incidents.  Fine  or  stormy,  as  the  weather  may 
perchance  be,  the  noble  vessel,  alike  unheeding  tempest 
or  calm,  presses  on  its  way ;  nor  does  its  heart  of  steam 
cease  for  a  moment  to  beat,  till  the  voyagers  gaze  on 
the  pleasant-looking  city  of  St.  Thomas's  Isle,  and  are 
moored  in  its  land-locked  and  unhealthy  harbour.  On 
the  fifth  day  from  Southampton,  a  brief  glimpse  was 
afforded  us  of  the  Isle  of  Terceira,  one  of  the  Azores, 
as  towards  sunset  we  hastened  by.  We  passed  on  the 
south  side  of  the  island.     St.  Qeorge's  Isle  was  abo  in 
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sight ;  and  dimly  on  the  horizon  we  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  cone  of  Pico,  some  sixiy  miles  off.  The 
simset  was  glorious :  it  lit  up  the  hills  and  dales  of 
Terceira  with  an  exquisite  purple  light,  which  gradually 
faded  away  into  the  grey  haze  of  twilight.  Then  came 
the  moon  to  give  another  charm  to  the  fretfiil  wave,  to 
the  ripple  of  the  more  distant  sea,  and  to  the  shadowy 
regions  of  the  land,  as  we  hurried  on  our  way. 

To  most  passengers,  the  objects  of  interest  afforded 
by  the  sea  are  soon  exhausted.  The  sparkling,  fright- 
ened flight  of  the  flying-fish  attracts  notice  for  a  little 
while ;  schools  of  porpoises,  in  slow  rolling  motion  on 
the  surface  of  the  waves,  soon  tire  the  spectator ;  and 
the  more  that  they  allow  no  questions,  no  examinations 
of  their  attainments  in  fish  or  other  lore.  The  sea- 
weed of  the  wonderfiil  gulf  stream  has  a  share  of 
attention,  and  gives  rise  to  much  scientific  and  other 
talk  on  the  origin  and  course  of  this  great  river  of  the 
sea,  and  its  climatic  influence  on  the  lands  whose  shores 
it  laves.  At  length  interest  fastens  on  our  fellow- 
passengers,  and  the  coolness  of  the  first  few  days  wears 
away.  Travelling  experiences  are  recounted,  thoughts 
on  many  things  are  exchanged,  and  in  a  while  matters 
of  personal  concern  are  more  or  less  confidentially 
imparted'.  Little  by  little  free  intercourse  is  established, 
and  the  party  on  board  settles  down  into  well-under- 
stood combinations,  on  terms  of  easy  familiarity. 

Our  fellow-voyagers  were  of  a  mingled  sort :  some 
were  Spaniards,  on  their  way  to  Cuba ;  others  were 
Mexicans,  returning  to  their  homes  afler  an  European 
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tour,  or  from  a  visit  to  the  marts  of  the  Old  WorlcL 
One  gentleman  was  an  employ^  of  the  Mexican  Grovem- 
ment,  having  fulfilled  a  diplomatic  tmst  in  Spain.  With 
great  earnestness  he  assured  us  that  the  journey  from 
Vera  Cruz  to  the  capital  of  Mexico  was  a  dangerous 
one :  he  should  most  certainly  be  robbed  on  the  way, 
and  perhaps  murdered.  A  few  members  of  the  party 
seemed  to  think  that  the  possession  of  Mexico  by  the 
Gt)vemment  of  the  United  States  was  an  arrangement 
devoutly  to  be  wished,  even  at  the  cost  of  its  separate 
national  existence.  Anything  would  be  better  than  the 
present  chronic  anarchy,  and  the  absence  of  security  for 
person  and  property,  which  for  so  many  years  have  been 
the  condition  of  this  fine  portion  of  the  globe. 

There  was,  however,  more  interest  for  us  in  the 
opinions  of  some  on  board  connected  with  the  West 
India  sugar  islands,  and  whose  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  places  and  people  we  were  about  to  visit, 
enabled  them  to  communicate  facts  which  might  be 
usefril  in  guiding  our  judgment  or  our  plans.  Several 
gentlemen  of  official  rank  were  passengers;  and  we 
listened  with  pleasure  to  their  statements  on  the  general 
condition  of  the  islands,  and  the  results  of  emancipation; 
Not  one  desired  the  return  of  slavery.  Jamaica  ex- 
cepted, all  the  English  islands  were  said  to  be 
prospering,  some  more  so  than  at  any  former  period 
of  their  history.  Especially  was  this  the  case  with 
St.  Kitte. 

St.  Kitts,  or  rather  St.  Christophers,  contains  about 
21,000  inhabitants.     There  are  not  labourers  sufficient 
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for  the  cultivation  of  the  island,  and  much  competition 
exists  among  the  planters  for  their  services.  They  are 
therefore  well  paid,  and  enjoy  many  immnniti^.  The 
money  rate  of  wages  is  kept  pretty  uniform ;  bat  tiie 
planters  offer  inducements  in  the  way  of  provistion 
grounds,  better  houses,  liberty  to  gi*aze  goats  asnd  cattle 
on  the  estate's  lands,  to  secure  the  labourers'  toil.  The 
people  not  immediately  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  &e 
estates,  hold  their  houses  and  land  at  low  rents  ;  a  few 
of  them  are  owners  of  tiie  properly  they  oecttpy.  The 
deficiency  of  labour  leads  to  a  somewhat  untidy  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  in  this  respect  the  island  does  not  compare 
with  Barbadoes,  where  population  is  abundant,  and  the 
rate  of  wages  low ;  but  the  produce  of  the  island  is 
large  and  increasing.  Last  year  9600  hogsheads  of 
sugar  were  exported,  the  largest  export  for  fifty-one 
years,  of  which  our  informant  himself  shipped  one- 
tenth.  The  planters  do  not  make  the  large  profits 
of  slavery  times ;  but  the  people,  i.  e,  the  emancipated 
negroes,  are  far  better  off,  are  rising  socially,  and  tojoy 
mstny  privileges.  They  are  contented ;  alid  if  individuals 
among  the  whites  have  suffered^  the  community,  as  a 
whole,  in  every  moral  and  social  respect,  has  beai  a 
great  gainer  by  emancipation.  The  people  are  well 
housed,  well  dressed,  but  not  provident.  There  are, 
however,  no  paupers.  The  sick  and  those  unable  to 
work  are  provided  for  in  hospitals,  supported  fix)m 
Government  fimds.  Work  is  abundant.  Idleness  or 
crime  alone  prevents  a  man  firom  obtaining  a  good 
sttbsistence. 


Schools  are  supported  by  grants  in  aid,  from  funds 
raised  bj  taxation  on  provision  grounds.  Each  school 
so  assisted  must  have,  at  least,  fifty  scholars  in  regular . 
attendance.  All  childr«i  under  twelve  years  of  age 
are,  by  law,  under  the  charge  of  the  medical  officer 
appointed  to  each  parish,  who  is  salaried  by  the  Grovcm- 
meni  His  sanitary  powers  are  very  considerable. 
The  popukttion  thus  loses  but  a  small  proportion  of  its 
ehildren ;  additions  are  made  by  natural  increase  to  the 
labouring  class,  and  the  foundation  is  wisely  laid  for  a 
sufficiency  of  labour  as  cultivation  extends,  apart  from 
the  costly  immigration  schemes  of  other  islands.* 

The  island  is  broken  up  into  nine  parishes,  and  a 
efaurch  has  been  erected  in  each  parish;  but  there  is 
not  a  sufficient  supply  of  clergymen  for  them  all.  The 
Moravian  and  Wesleyan  missions  are  flourishing.  A 
striking  illustration  of  the  impressibility  of  the  negro 
character  is  seen  in  the  efiects  of  the  religious  teaching 
of  these  two  bodies.  The  Moravian  negro  is  quiet, 
easily  satisfied,  and  seldom  displays  any  anxiety  to 
better  his  condition.  He  avoids  lawsuits,  and  is 
patient  under  wrong.  The  Wesleyan  negro  is  more 
active,  fond  of  show,  somewhat  given  to  self-assertion, 
more  independent,  and  anxious  to  secure  his  legal 
rights.  In  a  similar  way,  national  characteristics  are 
impressed  on  the  negro :   the  English  negro  is  easily 


*  The  natural  increase  of  population  is  not,  however,  sufficiently  large  to 
meet  the  growing  demands  of  capital,  and  the  extension  of  cultivation. 
Since  my  return  to  EuropOj  the  legislature  of  St.  Kitts  has  detemuned  to 
resort  to  immigration. 
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distinguished  from  a  French  or  Spanish  negro^  and 
these  from  each  other,  according  to  the  influences  under 
which  ihey  live. 

The  Government  pays  much  attention  to  the  general 
welfare  of  the  coloured  population.  Taxation  is  thrown 
as  much  bs  possible  on  articles  of  import  or  export,  and 
so  arranged  as  rather  to  stimulate  industry,  and  check 
extravagance,  than  to  burden  any  particular  class. 
The  prejudice  of  colour  is  not  unknown ;  but  it  is 
stronger  between  the  various  shades  of  brown  and 
black,  than  betweeii  the  black  and  the  white.  The 
following  is  an  illustration.  A  black  man  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Assembly,  Several  brown  men  were 
already  members.  They  threatened  to  resign  their 
seats  if  a  black  man  was  permitted  to  share  their 
deliberations.  The  Government  insisted  on  the  black 
man's  right,  and,  after  much  wordy  war,  the  objectors 
were  obliged  to  submit.  The  chief  barrier  to  equal 
social  intercourse  with  the  whites,  is  stated  to  lie  in 
tastes  and  habits  still  tinged  with  the  vices  of  slavery, 
and  the  ill-educated  condition  of  the  black  population. 
Conscious  of  inferiority  in  these  respects,  they  shrink 
from  the  society  of  white  people,  and  are  uneasy  in 
their  company. 

Crime  is  not  prevalent,  and  what  there  is  consists 
chiefly  of  petty  thefts,  larcenies,  and  personal  abuse. 
In  abundant  seasons,  every  kind  of  crime  diminishes. 
The  number  of  ofiPences  rises  or  falls  with  the  diminu- 
tion or  increase  of  employment.  The  magistrates 
depend  much  on  the  influence  of  the  missionaries  to 
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restrain  excesses,  and  to  preserve  the  people  within  the 
bounds  of  law. 

No  small  portion  of  this  favourable  picture  of  the 
working  of  emancipation  in  St.  Kitts,  is  doubtless  owing 
to  the  residence  on  the  island  of  many  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  estates,  and  the  wisdom  which  of  late  years  has 
characterised  the  measures  of  its  Government.      But 
very  different  views  were  expressed  by  others  of  our 
fellow^^passengers.     Thus  it  was  said,  that  the  Act  of 
1838  was,  with  a  great  want  of  wisdom,  carried  into 
hasty  execution.     Time  ought  to  have  been  allowed  for 
preparation.     The  change  was   too  sudden,   and  was 
inevitably  followed  by  the  ruin  of  Jamaica,  Grenada, 
St.  Vincent's,  and  the  rest  of  the  English  Antilles. 
The   slave,   as  the  result   has    shown,  was   unfit   for 
freedom.      He  should  have  been  placed  imder  salu- 
tary   restraint    for    a   long    term    of    years,    during 
which    education    should    have    been    imparted,    and 
habits  of  industry   and   self-restraint   acquired.      The 
fanatical  zeal  of  philanthropists  and  missionaries  defeated 
every  measure  of  this  kind.     Hence  in  Jamaica,  and 
Trinidad,  and  Guiana,  the  enfi^anchised  slave  hastened 
to  the  woods,  and  squatted  on  unoccupied  lands ;  and, 
although  an  improvement  may  now  manifest  itself  in 
some  places,  yet,  as  a  race,  the  negroes  are  improvident, 
idle,   and  not  accessible  to  the  usual   motives  which 
procure   in  more  favoured  lands  regular   and  skilful 
labour   for  the  capitalist.      More  than  once,   Baptist 
missionaries  were  said  to  have  been  the  chief  obstacle 


I 


to  a  sonod  and  fair  settlement  of  those  economica] 
questions  which  emancipation  raised  for  BolndoD. 

To  such  statements  it  was  only  permitted  us  to  listen, 
to  inquire,  to  compare,  withholding  for  the  present  a 
definite  judgment.  The  following  pages  will,  in  dae 
course,  give  to  our  readers  the  final  conclusions  to 
which  we  came. 

Few  voyages  are  more  beautiful  than  the  run  from 
St.  Thomas'  to  Trinidad.  The  mail  pachet  touches  at 
the  larger  islands,  and  passes  within  sight  of  nearly  all 
the  rest.  Martinique,  the  southern  end  of  St.  Lucia, 
and  St.  Vincent's,  snrpass  all  others  in  grandeur,  wild 
picturesque  beauty,  and  impressive  mountain  scenery. 
It  was  at  sunrise  that  wo  approached  Martinique. 
Mountains,  hills,  valleys,  ravines,  gorges,  precipices,  in 
infinite  variety  of  form,  presented,  as  we  steamed  along, 
a  panorama  of  surpassing  beauty.  Everywhere  were 
the  signs  of  cultivation.  The  slopes  of  the  hills,  and  the 
dales,  were  covered  with  plantations.  Here  and  there, 
a  "  Bucrerie  "  peeped  out  from  the  abundant  foliage  of 
mango-trees,  or  was  surrounded  by  groves  of  eocoa 
nut  palms  bending  in  manifold  gracefial  forms. 
The  mountain  tops  were  covered  with  forests ;  the 
whole  glowing  with  light  and  varied  colour,  as  the  sun 
ascended  to  the  zenith.  The  bustle  of  the  port,  and  the 
numerous  ships  lying  in  the  roadstead,  proved  the 
existence  of  a  considerable  trade.  It  is  nnderstood  that 
the  colony  has  surmounted  the  depression  that  fol- 
lowed emancipation,  which  boon  was  granted  by  the 
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revoliitionajy  government  of  France^  in  1848  ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  any  accurate  reparts  of  the  progress 
of  the  French  colonies*  The  fireedom  enjojed  is  not 
that  absolute  liberty  secured  to  the  negro  in  British 
possessions ;  but  is  said  to  be  a  species  of  serfdom, 
which  compds  labour,  and  leaves  to  the  enfranchised 
little  choice  as  to  the  kind  or  place  of  toil.  As  we 
coasted  along,  the  scenery  became  more  quiet,  but  was 
»tm  most  charming.  In  some  places  were  immense 
dykes,  like  walls  of  masonry,  enclosing  gloomy  ravines. 
In  others,  the  swelling  hills  were  brilliantly  green  with 
growing  cane  crops.  Beyond,  mountains  towered  to 
the  clouds  and  hid  their  heads  in  mis^  while  their 
slopes  towards  tiie  sea,  presented  to  the  voyager  the 
pleasant  sight  of  fields  under  culture  with  tropical 
productions^  At  the  southern  end,  the  land  becomes 
flat  and  iminteresting. 

A  short  run,  and  we  were  in  sight  of  St.  Lucia.  This 
is  an  English  island.  On  the  northern  side,  the  side  of 
our  approach,  the  hills  are  covered  with  bush,  or  forest, 
{MTesenting  but  few  signs  of  cultivation.  About  the 
port  of  Castries,  the  mountains  put  on  a  bolder  form. 
Lofty  eminences  are  seen  to  the  southward ;  most  con- 
spicuously, the  two  peaks  called  Pitou,  or  Les  Aiguilles. 
They  are  conical  in  form,  and,  with  other  contiguous 
elevations,  exhibit  unmistakeable  marks  of  volcanic 
origin.  Hot  springs  even  now  testify  of  the  fires  that 
slumber  beneath.  As  the  chief  cultivation  is  on  the 
north  side  of  the  island,  it  was  not  visible  to  us,  oiur 
course  lying  to  the  wesi 
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Early  on  the  Lord's  Day  we  anchored  for  a  short  time 
in  the  roadstead  of  Barbadoes.  The  church  bells  sounded 
very  sweetly  across  the  calm  surface  of  the  sea,  awaken- 
ing home  associations,  and  a  feeling  of  exile  from  the 
land  of  our  birth.  Barbadoes  is  a  low  coral  island ; 
its  wavy  surface  is  imder  cultivation  in  every  part.  The 
houses  of  the  people  are  scattered  about  over  the 
plantations.  We  were  assured  that  here,  at  least, 
emancipation  has  wrought  no  harm,  that  great 
prosperity  is  the  present  lot  of  its  proprietors.  The 
people,  however,  are  said  to  have  made  less  progress 
in  godliness  and  civilization  than  in  other  islands.  They 
are  chiefly  estate  labourers  still,  and  few  possess  land 
of  their  own.  The  population  is  very  dense.  The 
rate  of  wages  is  therefore  low ;  and  many  of  the  arts 
and  enjoyments  of  civilized  life  are  beyond  the  means 
of  the  people. 

Hasting  away,  we  reached  St.  Vincent's  late  in  the 
afternoon.  Its  general  appearance  is,  in  many  respects, 
like  that  of  Martinique.  Bold  masses  of  mountains  are 
interspersed  with  verdant  valleys,  rude  ravines,  and 
rugged  steeps.  Volcanic  peaks  and  crater-like  hollows, 
mounds  and  crevices,  lich  with  luxuriant  vegetation, 
give  a  wild  grandeur  to  the  scenery.  The  accessible 
spots  are  occupied  with  fields  of  sugar  cane;  and, 
standing  in  their  midst,  is  the  mill  for  the  manufacture. 
Kingston,  the  chief  town,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  small, 
but  imposing  harbour.  Our  steamer  sailed  in  close 
under  lofty  precipitous  rocks,  almost  grazing  them  with 
her  paddle-box.     The  strata  of  these  lofty  precipices  are 
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thrown  into  a  perpendicular  position,  the  work  of  rol- 
canic  forces ;  the  harbour  itself,  having  every  appearance 
of  being  once  the  crater  of  an  active  volcano.  On  the 
lofly  promontory  which  forms  one  side  of  the  harbour, 
are  situated  the  barracks.  We  sailed  away  in  the  gloam- 
ing, the  sun  tin^ng  the  rocks  with  gold  and  purple 
hues,  as  he  went  to  rest. 

Eefore  dawn  the  following  morning  we  awoke  with 
the  sudden  stoppage  of  the  vessel ;  she  had  run  aground 
on  a  coral-reef,  in  the  outer  harbour  of  Grenada.  For 
a  few  hours  there  was  much  anxiety ;  but  at  length  by 
skilftil  warping,  throwing  over  the  heavier  spars,  and 
shifting  the  cargo,  we  got  oflF  without  damage.  After 
coaling,  we  quickly  steamed  on  our  way,  and  as  the  shades 
of  evening  fell,  obtained  a  glimpse  of  the  mountains  which 
mark  the  nothem  coast  of  the  Island  of  Trinidad. 

Grenada,  we  were  told  by  a  fellow-pafisenger,  is  fast 
going  to  ruin.  Certainly,  our  brief  inspection  of  the 
town  bore  out  the  statement.  Houses  in  considerable 
numbers  were  closed,  and  falling  to  decay.  The  streets 
and  squares  were  grass-grown ;  the  shops  looked  bare 
and  dull,  and  no  vehicles  broke  the  silence  of  the  rude 
paving  over  which  we  stumbled.  There  is  said  to  be  a 
want  of  both  labourers  and  enterprise ;  yet  the  island 
is  one  of  the  most  fertile  of  the  smaller  Antilles,  is  very 
healthy,  and  its  fruits  are  among  the  finest  and  best. 
Tropical  vegetation  chokes  up  the  dismantled  fort; 
climbs,  and  then  crumbles  down,  the  empty  dwellings ; 
clothes  every  rock  with  fireshness;  even  the  steep 
volcanic  sides  of  the  mountains  are  draped  with  the 


roots  of  trees ;  triumphs  of  tenacity  tiiey  hold  hat  to 
tie  precipitooB  lodgement  they  have  cltosen.  The  very 
margin  of  the  sea  has  its  sande  and  rocks  carpeted 
with  herbage,  as  if  nature,  with  untiring  but  kindly 
hand,  would  hide  the  decay  of  man's  works,  and  rertit 
in  her  freedom  &om  man'B  ctdture. 

Grenada  owes  its  decay,  like  some  other  isIandB,  in 
the  perverse  conduct  of  tlie  planters  at  emancipation, 
A  system  of  snmmary  ejectment  was  resorted  to  on  the 
estates,  without  any  regard  to  age  or  sex,  which  drove 
the  people  to  emigrate  to  Trinidad,  or  to  more  kindly 
spots.  Drought  and  unfavom^able  seasons  completed 
the  work  which  a  blind  folly  began. 

Of  late,  however,  the  attention  of  the  planters  of 
Barbadoes  has  been  drawn  to  the  advantages  of  Gtrenada. 
A  few  estates  have  been  cheaply  purchased,  and  a 
portion  of  the  over-crowded  population  of  Barbadoes 
baa  been  induced  to  transfer  its  labour  to  this  fertile  soil. 
For  some  years  the  exports  have  chiefly  been  confined  to 
ground  provisions,  sent  to  other  islands  more  cultivated 
and  prosperous. 

The  delay  occasioned  by  the  accident  at  Grrenador 
rendered  our  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Faria  one  of  some 
risk  and  anxiety.  It  waa  midnight  before  we  reached 
the  formidable  straits,  so  well  named  by  the  great 
Columbus,  the  Dragons'  Mouths.  The  gloom  before  the 
moon  rose,  rendered  great  caution  necessary  as  we 
neared  the  land.  Entering  the  chops  of  the  channel, 
our  good  ship  battled  unsuccessfully  for  a  time  with 
the  augry  cnrrent,  as  it  rushed  between  the  frowning 
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and  craggy  rocks,  which  constitute  the  Umbrella 
passage.  No  beacon  light  guides  the  voyager  amid 
the  hurtling  rush  of  waters.  For  a  few  minutes  the 
steamer  struggled  in  yain  with  the  fierce  torrent,  and 
not  until  she  had  gradually  sidled  across  to  calmer 
water  under  the  opposite  rocks,  was  she  able  to  win  her 
way  into  the  quiet  sea  of  tiie  gulf.  The  pier-head 
light  of  Port  of  Spain  then  became  visible,  and  about 
2  sum.y  with  a  bright  rising  moon  lighting  our  way, 
we  Landed  on  the  shores  of  Trinidad. 
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adherents.  The  moral  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  com- 
munity is  described  at  this  time  as  being  truly  frightful. 
Even  in  comparison  with  the  Creoles  of  Jamaica,  they 
were  "  awfully  demoralized."  There  was  an  utter  in- 
difference to  spiritual  things.  Superstitious  practices, 
partly  of  Bomish,  partly  of  Pagan  origin,  everywhere 
prevailed.  No  progress  had  been  made  since  emancipation 
in  remedying  the  evils  produced  by  slavery.  Concubinage 
was  almost  universal ;  education  was  little  regarded  by 
the  dominant  sects ;  idleness  and  repugnance  to  labour 
marked  the  conduct  of  the  enfranchised  population. 
Great  numbers  were  content  to  squat  upon  unoccupied 
land,  satisfied  with  fruits  of  trees  and  the  produce  of  their 
scanty  toil. 

The  exertions  of  Mr.  Cowen  were  first  directed  to  the 
capital ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  a  small  church 
was  formed,  consisting  of  a  few  immigrants  from  North 
America  and  Sierra  Leone.     The  missionary's  attention 
had  also  been  drawn  to  the  settlements  of  American 
negroes  in  the  district  of  Savanna  Grande,      In  1844, 
there  had  been  received  into  Christian  fellowship  fifty- 
one  persons ;  and  mission  premises  had  been  secured  in 
an  excellent  situation  in  Port  of  Spain,  purchased  from 
the  trustees  of  the  Mico  Charity,  with  moneys  supplied 
from  the  Society's  Jubilee  Fund,     The  Rev.  John  Law 
joined  the  mission  in  1845 ;  and  in  the  following  year 
Mr.   Cowen    settled    at   "The   Mission"   in    Savanna 
Grande.     At  Dry  River,  a  suburb  of  Port  of  Spain,  a 
small  chapel  had  been  erected,  and  a  school  formed. 
Some  additional  places  for  preaching  were  also  opened 
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in  the  viciniiy.  In  the  year  1849  the  nnmber  of 
members  in  the  mission  churches  had  increased  to  one 
hundred  and  seventeen,. 

As  in  other  lands,  the  influence  of  Bomanism  was  not 
merely  obstructive  to  the  spread  of  divine  truth;  its 
gross  superstitions  had  driven  many  intelligent  young 
men  into  infideliiy.  To  counteract  these  evils,  Mr.  Law, 
by  means  of  a  press  supplied  by  friends  in  Wales, 
issued,  with  very  considerable  eflFect,  a  series  of  tracts, 
directed  against  the  errors  of  Popery.  This  effort  was 
the  more  opportune,  for,  jealous  of  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  state-supported  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
England,  the  Church  of  Bome  made  at  this  time  suc- 
cessful exertions  to  enlarge  its  hierarchy.  An  arch- 
bishop was  appointed  by  the  Pope ;  a  jubilee  to  give 
honour  to  his  coming  was  proclaimed,  and  more  priests 
were  placed  on  the  Amds  of  the  colony. 

In  1853  the  mission  lost,  by  Mr.  Cowen's  death,  a 
faithful  and  active  missionary.  His  place  was  not 
supplied  till  1856,  when  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Gkmble,  of 
European  parentage,  but  bom  in  Trinidad,  and  educated 
in  England,  offered  his  services,  and  was  located  in  the 
field  left  destitute  by  Mr.  Cowen's  decease.  In  that 
year  the  foundation  of  a  chapel  was  laid  by  the 
Governor,  Lord  Harris,  in  Port  of  Spain,  close  to  the 
Mission  House,  and  completed  the  year  following. 
Divine  service  had  hitherto  been  conducted  in  a  large 
room  in  the  Mission  House.  The  chapel  is  strongly 
built  of  stone  and  timber  of  excellent  quality.  Its  cost 
was  about  £1000,  the  far  larger  part  of  which  sum 
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was  raised  in  the  colony;  there  remains  only  a 
small  debt  of  about  £150.  It  will  seat  comfortably  300 
persons ;  but  can  be  made  to  hold  more.  It  is  airy  and 
well  lighted^  and  stands  in  close  neighbourhood  to  the 
principal  square  of  the  town  and  the  government 
Imildings. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  of  our  arrival  (August  23rd), 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  Portuguese  members 
of  the  church.  It  was  their  usual  evening  for  prayer. 
The  circumstances  of  their  connection  with  the  mission 
are  interesting.  About  the  year  1839,  Dr.  Kalley,  a 
pious  physician,  took  up  his  abode  in  Madeira.  He 
found  the  greatest  ignorance  prevailing  among  the  in- 
habitants. Few  had  ever  seen  the  Bible.  They  did  not 
even  know  that  the  New  Testament  was  written  by  men 
who  had  beheld  and  conversed  with  the  Lord.  When 
the  book  was  shown  to  them,  some  expressed  doubts  of 
its  authenticity,  and  wanted  proofs ;  but  many  listened 
with  profound  interest  and  attention  to  the  portions 
which  were  read  in  their  hearing.  Their  interest  in- 
creased, and  great  numbers  came  to  hear  the  Word  of 
God.  Often  a  thousand  persons  were  present  on  the 
Sabbath ;  once  the  number  is  supposed  to  have  reached 
five  thousand. 

These  meetings  were  held  in  the  open  air,  on  the 
mountain  top,  or  in  a  deep  valley,  where  the  comers 
could  be  hidden  from  the  adversaries  who  now  began 
to  threaten  their  liberty.  A  tide  of  persecution  set  in ; 
many  were  imprisoned,  and  one  female  was  condemned 
to  death.     The  labours  of  Dr.  Kalley  were  stopped 
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by  the  anfhorities,  and  that  with  the  concnrrence  of 
England's  foreign  minister^  Lord  Aberdeen.  In  1845 
the  Bev.  W.  H.  Hewitson  arrived  in  Madeira,  and 
recommenced  the  evangelic  labours  which  the  priests  of 
Rome  had  cut  short.  Many  converts  were  made.  Again 
arrests,  examinations,  and  imprisonments  by  the  In- 
quisition set  in.  At  length  an  attack  was  made  on 
Dr.  Kalley's  residence,  who,  in  disguise,  succeeded  in 
escaping  to  an  English  ship  in  the  harbour.  Many  of 
the  converts  fled  to  the  mountains.  If  discovered,  they 
were  cruelly  beaten,  or  were  made  to  promise  to  go  to 
confession.  More  than  a  hundred,  faithM  to  their 
convictions,  took  refuge  on  board  an  emigrant  ship; 
others  quickly  joined  them,  and  they  set  sail  for  Trinidad. 
Ultimately,  about  800  persons  became  exiles  for  the 
Truth,  and  settled  in  various  parts  of  the  West  Indies. 

Early  in  September,  1846,  the  ship  "  William"  came 
to  anchor  in  the  roadstead  of  Port  of  Spain.  The 
arrival  of  the  refugees  stirred  up  the  sympathy  of  all 
classes ;  a  group  of  thiriy  was  quickly  assembled  at  the 
Mission  House,  some  of  whom  remained  as  permanent 
guests  of  the  missionary.  Shortly  after,  Mr.  Law  had 
the  pleasure  of  baptizing  seven  of  their  number;  and 
subsequently  others  joined  the  church.  The  greater  part, 
however,  was  formed  into  a  distinct  congregation ;  and 
early  in  1847  was  set  in  ecclesiastical  order  by  the  Hev. 
W.  H.  Hewitson.  This  congregation  is  under  the  charge 
of  Mr.  Vieyra,  and  consists  of  about  500  individuals. 
On  the  Lord's  Day  morning,  after  a  sermon  in  English, 
Mr.  Law  is  accustomed  to  preach  in  Portuguese,  to  a  con- 
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gregation  of  some  sbdy  persons.  He  has  also  prepared 
a  hymn  book  for  their  use.  Of  the  visit  of  Mr.  Knibb 
to  their  prison  in  Madeira,  in  1845 ,  some  of  them  possess 
a  lively  remembrance.  His  words  they  did  not  under- 
stand, but  the  look  of  sympathy,  his  tears  at  their 
distress,  spoke  as  powerfully  as  speech.  It  was  only 
through  the  bars  of  their  prison  that  Mr.  Ejiibb  was 
permitted  to  see  them. 

During  our  stay  we  had  much  pleasant  intercourse 
with  the  cdoured  members  of  the  church.  One  of  these 
is  the  offspring  of  a  negro,  and  a  Korth  American  Indian. 
She  has  the  features  of  an  Indian;  but  her  colour  is  that 
of  the  negro.  On  her  arrival  in  the  colony,  some  thirty 
years  ago,  she  and  her  family  were  baptized  into  the 
Church  of  Home.  Subsequently  she  was  converted  by 
the  grace  of  God,  and  added  to  the  church ;  but,  to  her 
distress,  her  children  and  grandchildren  for  the  most 
part  remain  in  the  communion  of  Home.  Most  touch- 
ingly  she  spoke  of  her  earnest  endeavours  for  their 
salvation,  of  her  much  prayer  on  their  behalf.  Her 
views  of  divine  truth  were  clear,  and  she  spoke  with 
earnestness  and  propriety  of  her  love  to  the  Saviour. 
She  obtains  her  livelihood  by  the  cultivation  of  a  piece 
of  ground,  a  little  way  out  of  town.  "  I  never  want," 
she  said ;  "  my  Heavenly  Father  supplies  all  my  need. 
One  crop  succeeds  another:  now  maize,  now  sugar- 
cane, now  cocoa,  now  yams,  each  in  its  season."  Poor 
as  she  is,  she  never  comes  to  the  Lord's  day  worship 
without  a  gift  in  money  to  the  cause  of  God.  That  she 
will  not  omit;  if  she  has  nothing  to  sell  from  tiie 
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produce  of  her  garden,  she  will  cut  a  few  bundles  of 
grass  from  the  wayside,  and  cany  them  to  the  market, 
that  she  may  be  provided  with  her  gift.  This  is  indeed 
a  bright  specimen  of  the  grace  of  God  working  on  an 
uncultivated  mind.  Although  unable  to  read,  she  speaks 
with  great  correctness  and  force. 

The  story  of  Maria  Jones,  another  member,   is   a 
deeply  interesting  one.      She  came  to   see  us  several 
times,  though  now  aged  and  ill  able  to  walk.     Only 
sickness     can    keep    her    from    the   house   of    God. 
Though  about  eighiy  years  of  age,   she    still   retains 
a    vivid    recollection    of    the    hour  when   playing   in 
the  bush,   near  her  father's  hut  in  Africa,   she  was 
suddenly    seized    and    borne    away    to   the    frightftil 
hold  of  the  slave  ship.     Brought  to  St.  Vincent's,  she 
was  sold  to  the  captain  of  a  small  trading  vessel.     Pos- 
sessing an  untamed  spirit,  she  often  rebelled,  and   as 
often  endured  the  severity  of  the  scourge.     Being  an 
unprofitable  slave  to  her  owner,  she  was   sold  to   a 
Trinidad  planter;  and  on  the  Palmiste  estate,  was  driven 
to  daily  toil  in  the  cane  field.     The  manager  was  a 
young  Scotchman,  who  has  since  risen  to  wealth :  the 
slave,  though  now  free,  is  still  poor.     Eeferring  to  this, 
she  said,  "  I  more  rich  than  he  for  a'  that ;  he  poor  blind 
buckra  sinner,  while  Father  make  me  rich  for  ever." 
From  the  Palmiste  estate  she  was  removed  to  Mount 
Pleasant,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  and  here  she 
became  free.     Afl^r  emancipation,  a  school  was  opened, 
and  an  evening  class  for  adults,  by  a  teacher  of  the  Mico 
Charity.    Though  sixty  years  of  age,  Maria  entered  both. 
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Here  she  first  heard  the  story  of  Bethlehem  and  Calvary, 
and  the  more  intensely  did  she  long  to  read  the 
inestimable  narratives.  Not  content  with  the  instruction 
of  the  school,  she  would  often,  she  told  us,  stop  on  the 
road  any  person  who  knew  how  to  read,  and  learn  to 
master  some  difficult  word  or  phrase.  Nor  would  she  rest 
till  she  had  shown  her  proficiency,  by  reading  to  us  from 
her  large-lyped  Testament  a  chapter  fi*om  the  Evan- 
gelists. 

As  the  Presbyterian  missionary  often  visited  the 
school,  firom  his  lips  Maria  acquired  a  saving  knowledge 
of  the  Gospel.  The  first  effect  was  to  marry  the  man 
with  whom  for  years  she  had  lived  as  wife,  after 
the  custom  of  slavery.  Subsequently  her  attention  was 
directed  to  the  subject  of  baptism,  and  after  much  con- 
sideration, she  desired  to  be  immersed  in  "  same  fashion 
as  Jesus  he  own  self."  This  could  not  be  denied  her. 
*^Then,"  said  she,  as  she  came  from  the  water,  "I 
baptise  four  times  now,  but  only  one  time  right."  Her 
first  baptism  was  in  her  own  country,  by  those  who  stole 
her ;  the  second  by  the  priests  of  Rome  on  her  arrival 
in  the  island,  for  however  much  that  church  may  neglect 
the  instruction  of  her  children,  she  does  not  fail  to  give 
the  sprinkling  of  water,  the  chrism,  the  salt,  and  the 
cross  on  the  brow ;  a  third  time  was  she  sprinkled,  on 
her  joining  the  Scotch  Church.  Very  consistently  and 
honourably  has  she  since  then  followed  the  Saviour  in 
the  observance  of  His  precepts.  Patiently,  but  with 
strong  desire,  she  awaits  death's  summons  to  be  for  ever 
with  the  Lord. 
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Our  mission  church  in  Port  of  Spain  consists  of  fifty- 
eight  members.  Of  these  about  fift;een  are  Portuguese, 
and  the  rest  natives  of  the  island,  of  European  or 
African  descent,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
Chinese  and  East  Indians.  The  congregations  dmng  our 
stay  varied  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty.  A 
Sunday  School  is  held  in  the  aft^emoon  of  Lord's  day, 
which  contains  some  thirty  children  in  regular  at- 
tendance. There  is,  in  addition,  a  class  of  thirty 
soldiers,  or  Zouaves,  from  the  ranks  of  a  West  India 
regiment,  all  Africans ;  some  of  whom  are  but  recently 
come  from  Sierra  Leone.  They  have  a  very  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  English.  It  was  our  pleasure,  on 
one  occasion,  to  help  them  to  lisp  out  the  words  of  holy 
writ ;  and  also  on  a  week  evening  to  meet  a  still  larger 
number  with  their  wives  in  their  barracks,  and  address 
them  on  the  great  salvation.  This  weekly  service  is 
sustained  by  Mr.  Law,  with  the  cordial  concurrence  of 
the  commanding  officer. 

On  two  or  three  occasions  I  went  to  the  little  gatherings 
of  the  Africans  and  their  children  at  Dry  River.  This 
settlement  was  formed  by  a  portion  of  the  early  African 
immigrants,  within  a  few  years  after  emancipation,  when 
first  the  planters  attempted  to  supply  the  dearth  of 
labour  by  importations  of  labourers  from  abroad.  The 
immigrants  left  the  sugar  estates  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  of  Spain,  on  small  plots  of 
land,  to  which  they  had  no  legal  right,  and  which  they 
now  cultivate  for  their  support.  They  retain  many 
Afiican  usages,  and  are  little  removed  from  the  wild  life 
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of  their  native  conntry.  Their  houses  are  mean,  formed 
chiefly  of  mud  and  thatch*  Amongst  them  stands  a 
large  shed  devoted  to  night  dances,  and  to  the  noisy 
music  of  the  banjo  or  drum.  Drunkenness  is  prevalent ; 
the  rum  shop  is  their  bane  and  their  ruin. 

Other  denominations  of  Christians  labour  with  consider- 
able success  in  the  capital  of  the  colony.  The  Wesleyan 
congregation  is  large,  and  so  also  is  that  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,*  from  whose  minister,  the  Eev. 
W.  Brodie,  we  received  the  kindest  and  most  Christian 
attention.  The  rector  of  the  parish  is  also  assiduous  in 
his  efforts  to  elevate  the  people,  and  several  religious 
societies  attest  the  desire  of  the  Christians  of  Trinidad 
to  spread  around  them  the  blessings  of  a  Christian 
civilization.  Among  these  the  Bible  Society  takes  the 
first  place,  under  the  active  presidency  of  the  Chief 
Justice,  C.  J.  Ejiox,  Esq.,  himself  a  native  of  Trinidad, 
and  highly  esteemed  by  all  classes  of  the  community  for 
the  ameniiy  of  his  manners,  the  impartiality  with  which 
he  administers  the  laws  of  the  colony,  and  the  efforts  he 
puts  forth  for  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  the 
people. 

The  activity  of  these  various  bodies  has  of  late  years 
prompted  the  Church  of  Borne  to  make  strenuous  efforts 
to  retain  the  population  under  her  influence.  A  large 
seminary,  called  "The  Convent,"  was  founded  a  few 
years  ago  by  the  ladies  of  a  religious  sisterhood  from 


*  The  number  of  communicants  is  103;  the  average  attendance  on  public 
wonhip^lTO. 
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France.  It  supplies  gratuitous  instruction  to  three 
hundred  poor  girls,  and  a  higher  education  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  more.  The  buildings  are  situated 
not  far  from  the  Baptist  Chapel.  There  is  also  a 
seminary  for  boys,  of  earlier  foundation,  which  contains 
about  sixty  pupils.  The  English  language  is  taught 
in  the  schools;  but  the  medium  of  instruction  is 
French,  the  language  of  the  common  people  throughout 
the  island.  It  is  understood  that  the  priests  discourage 
the  acquisition  of  English.  Till  lately,  the  sermons  at 
the  cathedral  were  preached  in  French  ;  but  the  increas- 
ing use  of  English,  has  given  rise  to  a  monthly  sermon 
in  this  tongue.  The  reason  of  this  dislike  to  the  language 
of  the  rulers  of  the  island  was  explained  by  a  native  to 
be,  that  the  French  is  the  tongue  of  the  Boman  Church ; 
English  is  the  language  of  Protestantism.  To  acquire 
the  latter,  would  be  to  forsake  the  Church  of  his  fathers. 
Hence  there  is  much  difficulty  in  inducing  parents 
professing  the  Bomish  faith  to  send  their  children  to 
missionary  schools,  or  even  to  Government  institutions^ 
in  which  the  education  is  entirely  secular;  for  instruction 
in  all  these  schools  is  wholly  in  the  English  tongue. 
Not  a  little  indignation  has  lately  been  expressed  by  some 
of  the  French  speaking  population,  at  a  saying  reported 
to  have  been  uttered  in  the  legislative  council,  by  an 
officer  of  the  Grovemment : — that  it  would  henceforth  be 
the  duty  of  the  Government  to  Anglicize  the  country. 
In  Port  of  Spain  the  process  is  rapidly  going  on.  When 
the  sugar  estates  and  cacao  plantations  were  settled  by 
reftigees  from  Hayti,  and  by  emigrants  from  the  French 
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Islands,  Canada,  and  France,  the  institations  of  the 
c^olony  became  French  in  their  form  and  spirit.  With 
Bnglish  rule,  came  in  English  institations,  English 
planters,  aad  commercial  relations  with  England.  Fort 
of  Spain  is  yielding  to  the  influence  of  this  change; 
Gmd  the  constant  use  of  the  English  language  in  the 
courts  of  law,  in  trade,  in  education,  will  certainly 
displace  the  French,  and  the  tongues  which  are  spoken 
by  persons  coming  hither  from  the  Spanish  main,  and 
from  the  peninsula  of  Hindustan.  Were  French  the 
indigenous  language  of  the  country,  its  displacement 
might  be  a  vain  expectation ;  but  both  the  people  and 
the  language  are  importations.  And  the  Creoles  of  the 
West  Indies  are  the  most  susceptible  of  all  populations 
to  the  influences  which  surround  them. 

The  language  spoken  by  the  French  Creoles  is  not 
pure  French ;  it  is  peculiar  to  the  island,  euphonious, 
and  very  regular  in  form.  Changes  of  construction 
are  made  by  prefixes,  the  root  remaining  invariable. 
Many  old  French  words,  now  rarely  if  ever  used  in 
classical  French,  are  common.  But  Negro  and  Coolie 
English  is  most  barbarous  stuflF,  and  ought  everywhere 
to  be  discouraged.  There  can  be  no  reason  why  the 
Coolie,  whether  Chinese  or  Indian,  should  be  addressed 
in  the  ridiculous  style  which  constitutes  the  usual 
medium  of  intercourse  between  him  and  his  employer. 
It  were  quite  as  easy  for  the  Coolie  to  learn  good 
English  as  bad,  and  far  more  pleasant  to  the  ear  than 
the  jargon  now  talked  upon  the  plantations. 

In  twenty-two  parishes  of  the  island,  the  Church  of 
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Borne  has  a  resident  priest.  As  many  of  the  parishes 
are  very  extensive,  and  the  population  is  very  thinly 
settled,  the  life  of  a  zealous  clergjrman  is  sufficiently 
laborious.  The  cathedral  of  Fort  of  Spain  is  a  large 
and  handsome  building,  well  situated  in  the  plaza  near 
the  sea.  The  interior  is  spacious,  and  numerous  seats 
fill  the  nave ;  but  the  pictures  and  images  are  unworthy 
of  notice.  An  archbishop  presides  over  the  priesthood, 
and  owes  his  appointment  to  the  Pope,  notwithstanding 
that  he  is  paid  by  the  island  Government  £1000 
a-year.  His  diocese  extends  to  several  other  islands  of 
the  Antilles,  and  a  part  of  the  year  is  spent  in  visiting 
them.  On  this  account  the  Government,  a  few  years 
since,  cut  down  the  salary  to  £500,  pleading  this  dls- 
tribution  of  his  services  as  a  reason  why  his  salary 
should  only  partially  be  provided  from  the  revenues  of 
Trinidad.  Being  an  Italian  priest,  his  allegiance  to  the 
crown  of  England  was  also  doubtftJ.  The  controversy 
was  closed  with  the  understanding  that,  for  the  friture, 
the  archbishop  should  be  a  subject  of  the  Queen  of 
England.  The  salary  was  then  restored.  I  believe  a 
pervert  from  the  Church  of  England  at  present  holds 
the  appointment.  The  entire  Eomish  priesthood  of  the 
island  is  salaried  from  the  public  treasury,  to  the 
annual  amount  of  £4980.  It  must,  however,  be 
admitted,  that  in  this  respect  they  are  hardls^^dealt 
with,  if  the  amount  received  by  the  Church  of  England 
is  brought  into  view.  The  Bomanists  claim  to  have,  in 
their  twenty-two  parishes,  45,000  of  the  people  under 
their  spiritual  care ;  the  Anglican  clergy  only  16,500, 
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scattered  over  fifteen  parishes ;  yet  the  latter  draw  from 
the  state  fiinds  £5404.  The  staff  of  the  papal  church 
is  twenty-seven  priests  and  one  archbishop ;  of  the 
other,  fourteen  clergymen  and  one  archdeacon,  with  an 
array  of  clerks,  sextons,  and  catechists,  and  allowances 
for  contingencies,  denied  to  the  priests.  In  both  cases, 
ihe  parsonages  and  chm*ches  are  built  partially  at  the  cost 
of  the  State,  the  Treasury  usually  making  grants  to  the 
same  amount  as  the  sums  raised  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions.* 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Grovemment  of  Trinidad 
has  made  ample  provision  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
people.  Further  claims  are  continually  being  advanced, 
and  that  often  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  actual 
need.  In  one  district  the  work  is  thought  too  laborious, 
and  a  division  of  it  into  two  districts  is  proposed.  In 
another,  a  particular  dissenting  mission  is  winning 
converts;  so  it  becomes  desirable  to  retain  the  people 
under  the  control  of  the  regular  clergy.  From  time  to 
time,  these  incessant  encroachments  arouse  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  resident  proprietors  and  the  missionary 
bodies ;  they  meet  even  with  reproof  from  the  Colonial 
Office  ;t  but  nothing  effectual  will  be  done  until  English 
anti-state  churchmen  are  alive  to  the  injurious  effects  of 


•  The  entire  cost  of  the  two  church  establishments  in  the  year  1857  was 
£10,816. — Pari.  Papers,  Statistical  Tables,  part  iv. 

t  In  March,  1850,  the  Colonial  OflBce  refused  an  addition  to  the  Protestant 
Church  Establishment  in  Savanna  Grande,  on  the  ground  that,  "in 
proportion  to  the  numbers  of  that  communion,"  the  annual  vote  was 
already  sufficiently  ample. 
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these  colonial  establishments,  and  assist  local  efforts  for 
their  suppression.     So  great  is  the  antagonism  existing 
between  the   Anglican    and    Bomish    communions   in 
Trinidad,  that  it  is  understood  the  priests  of  the  latter 
are  quite  prepared  to  give  up  their  emoluments,   in 
order  to  unite  with  the  dissenting  bodies  in  an  effort  to 
abolish  the  entire  system  of  State  endowments.     The 
dissenters  are  not  strong  enough  alone,   as  not  more 
than  5000  of  the  population  are  under  their  influence. 
As  Trinidad  is  a  Crown  colony,  English  Nonconformists 
can    act    directly    on    its    Government    through    the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

Port  of  Spain  cannot  boast  of  any  remarkable  archi- 
tectural ornaments.  The  public  buildings,  as  the 
Government  offices  are  called,  are  simply  two  barrack- 
like structures,  on  the  north  side  of  the  cool,  tree- 
shaded  Brunswick  Square.  The  council  room,  and 
the  court  for  the  administration  of  justice,  are  of  the 
plainest  character ;  but  the  former  is  adorned  by  a  fine 
statue  of  Lord  Harris,  whose  term  of  rule  is  spoken 
of  with  the  greatest  respect  and  regard  by  all  classes, 
but  little  shared  in  by  the  present  occupant  of  the 
Queen's  House.  To  Lord  Harris  the  town  is  indebted 
for  an  elegant  fountain  on  the  promenade  near  the  sea, 
for  a  very  handsome  and  well  arranged  hospital,  and 
for  the  plentifiil  supply  of  water  enjoyed  by  the  in- 
habitants. 

An  afternoon  spent  in  the  court-house,  during  the 
progress  of  a  trial  for  an  assault,  interested  me  much. 
By  the  kindness  of  the  Chief  Justice,  who  presided, 
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Mr.  Law  and  myself  were  accommodated  with  a  seat 

behind    the    Bench.      The    case    was   tried    by   the 

Puisne  Judge,  H.  T.  Bowen,  Esq.    A  black  man  was 

the  offender:    the  prosecutor  was  a  white  man — ^the 

Supervisor  of  the  rum  manufacture.     The  charge  was, 

that  the  black  man,  a  carpenter  by  trade,  one  night 

waylaid  the  other,   menaced   him  with  a   large  iron 

implement    or    gouge,    which    the    Supervisor,    who 

was    on    horseback,    with  a  thick  stick    struck  from 

his  hand.      The    assailant    picking    up  his   tool,   ran 

away.     The  white  man  sought  assistance;    but  while 

dismounting   at  the    rector's    gate,    was    attacked   a 

second  time,  and   received  two    blows   on  the  head. 

The  indictment  charged  the  prisoner  with  cutting  and 

wounding.     The  evidence  as  to  the  assault  was  decisive, 

another   black   man,  with  the   rector,  supporting  the 

testimony  of  the  prosecutor ;  but  it  was  not  clear  that 

there  had  been  any  actual  lesion,  or  even  abrasion  of 

the  skin.     The  interest  of  the  trial,  however,  lay  in 

the  evident  purpose  of  the  prisoner's  counsel,  a  young 

man  of  Creole  extraction,  but  educated  in  England,  to 

make  it  a  case  of  white  man  versus  black  man,  and  to 

rouse  in  the  minds  of  the  jury  the  prejudices  of  colour 

and  race.     Before  our  entrance,  every  white  man  on 

the  jury  had  been  challenged  and  removed,  so  that  the 

panel  consisted  entirely  of  coloured  men.     The  Attorney 

Greneral  conducted  the  case  of  the  prosecution.     He 

opened  it  in  a  cahn  and  dispassionate  manner.     His 

examination  of  the  witnesses  was  free  from  every  taint 

of  prejudice,  or  attempt  to  awaken  it.     Not  so  the 
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cross-examination  and  defence.  The  counsel  tried  in 
every  way  to  insult  and  damage  the  complainant :  his 
severities  when  a  master  of  slaves  were  recalled; 
violent  deeds  of  ancient  date  were  referred  to,  to  give 
colour  to  the  statement  that  the  prisoner  acted  only  in 
self  defence  against  a  passionate  assault  on  the  part  of 
the  prosecutor.  The  Advocate's  speech  was  nothing 
but  a  declamatory  attack  on  the  character,  motives, 
and  temper  of  the  plaintiff.  He  disclaimed  all  wish 
to  set  race  against  race,  and  loudly  asserted  it  to  be  a 
calumny  to  say  that  the  coloured  population  had  any 
prejudices  against  the  white.  Yet  the  challenge  of 
every  white  man  summoned  to  serve  on  the  jury,  the 
tone  of  his  remarks,  his  references  to  the  "  poor  thick- 
headed fellow  at  the  bar,"  his  abundant  abuse  of  the 
prosecutor,  proved  the  contrary.  The  speech  of 
the  Attorney  General,  in  reply,  contained  a  just  and 
manly  reproof  of  this  unfair  use  of  an  advocate's 
privileges;  and,  argumentatively,  was  a  conclusive 
answer  to  every  portion  of  the  defence.  The  summing 
up  of  the  judge  was  clear,  impartial,  but  against  the 
prisoner.  The  jury  could  not  agree  to  a  verdict, 
and  after  being  locked  up  all  night,  was  dismissed. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this  case  justice  was 
made  subordinate  to  the  triumph  of  race.  The  counsel's 
course  was  violent  and  unfair,  and  damaging  to  the 
interests  of  justice.  The  prosecutor  may  have  been  in  . 
former  days,  may  be  even  now,  a  hater  of  the  blacks, 
and  have  committed  many  acts  of  oppression.  Let  him 
be  punished  for  them ;    but  he  ought   not   on  that 


account  to  be  deprived  of  the  protection  of  the  law 
when  his  life  is  endangered,  whether  the  criminal  be 
white  or  black.  U  the  prisoner'a  counBel  had  the 
interests  of  the  colony  at  heart,  and  of  his  own  race 
in  particular,  he  would  scrupulously  avoid  awakening, 
or  keeping  alive  the  feelings  to  which  slavery  gave 
birth,  and  rather  strive  to  remove  such  prejudices  from 
the  administration  of  just  and  equal  laws. 

This  case,  however,  was  said  to  be  an  exceptional 
one.  Criminal  justice  is  usually  administered  with 
great  impartiality,  and  to  the  general  approval  of  all 
classes  of  the  population.  The  bigh  cliiiracter  of  the 
present  Chief  Justice  ensures  this  as  far  as  his  influence 
can  extend. 

To  the  north  of  the  city  is  an  extensive  savannah,  or 
park,  affording  to  the  inhabitants  a  pleasant,  refreshing 
drive  at  the  close  of  the  day.  On  one  side  is  tiie 
governor's  residence,  a  low  bungalow,  of  no  pretensions 
to  beauty  or  style,  environed  with  numerous  trees  of 
tropical  and  indigenous  growth.  In  other  parts  are 
the  dwellings  of  merchants  and  officials ;  and  on  the 
aouth  the  very  commodious,  airy,  and  well  arranged 
hospital.  The  savannah  itself  is  covered  with  cattle, 
the  property  of  numerous  Coolies,  on  whose  skill  as 
cowkeepers  the  inhabitants  depend  for  their  milk. 
Fortunately  for  the  supply  of  this  most  necessary  article 
of  household  use,  many  of  the  Coolies  first  imported  were 
of  the  cowkeeper  caste.  At  the  close  of  their  term  of 
vice,  th^  returned  with  avidity  to  the  occupation  of 
■  Indian  life.    Until  then,  milk  was  a  luxury  in 
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Port  of  Sptun  which  bat  few  could  command.  The 
Bavannah  streteheB  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  range 
that  sorrounda  Port  of  Spain  on  three  aides ;  in  its 
valleys  are  found  sugar  cstatea,  cacao  plantations,  and 
the  provision  grounds  of  tlie  people.  At  the  entrance  of 
the  valley  of  Maravel  is  a  large  sugar  property,  the  fields 
of  which  were  bright  with  the  growing  cane.  Then  the 
valley  narrows,  the  road  winding  along  its  bottom, 
round  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  which  exhibit  their 
lofty  brows  crowned  with  forests;  liaues,  or  creeping 
plants,  bind  the  trees  together,  and  fall  in  graceful  festoons 
down  the  sides  of  the  hills.  A  ride  led  us  through  planta- 
tions of  cacao,  gardens  of  plantains,  orange  groves,  here 
and  there  a  stream  crossing  our  path,  aud  then  rushing 
with  murmurs  and  soft  meanings  over  its  roc^ 
bed  below.  At  some  distance  we  came  to  the  reservoirs^ 
which  furnish  Port  of  Spain  with  its  abundant  snppljr 
of  water.  The  village  of  Maravel  is  scattered  along. 
the  roadside.  The  houses  are  all  of  wood,  built  neatly^ 
and  with  shingled  roofs.  The  people  are  attached  to 
the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  their  church  is  a  plain, 
humble  structure,  adorned  inside  with  the  usual  tin- 
selled figures  of  the  Virgin  and  Child.  The  lofliest 
of  the  mountain  peaks  we  saw  in  this  ride  is  1800  feet 
high,  and  the  range  belongs  to  the  series  of  mountainooB 
elevations  which  defend  the  north  sid»  of  the  ialand 
from  the  rude  assaults  of  the  Atlantic. 

A  day  spent  at  Arouca,  a  station  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  afforded  us  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  countiy  to  the  eastward  of  the  Port  of  Spfun. 
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Skirting,  for  a  short  distance,  the  sea  shore,  in  order  to 
tnm  the  hills,  which  on  this  side  defend  the  city  from 
the  miasma  of  the  great  swamp,  formed  by  the  waters  of 
the  Oaroni,  onr  driver,  a  black  man  from  Barbadoes, 
took  a  road  along  the  base  of  the  mountains.     The 
town  of  St.  Joseph  lies  to  the  left,  on  a  wooded  spur  of 
the  monntain  ridge,  which  rises  behind  into  the  Ibfty 
peak  of  Maraccas,  3000  feet  high.     The  population  of 
the  ancient  capital  of  Trinidad  does  not  now  exceed  a 
thousand  mdividuals.     Its  houses  are  neatly  built,  and 
are  chiefly  occupied  by  descendants  of  the  Spaniards, 
who  were  the  first  discoverers  and  possessors  of  the 
island.    There  are  barracks  for  soldiers,  the  scene  of  a 
mutiny  of  one  of  the  black  West  India  regiments,  in 
1^38.      They  were  chiefly  new  men,   lately  enrolled 
from  a  band  of  captured  Africans,  and  still  retaining 
their  savage  habits  and  tastes.     Forty  were  killed  in  the 
suppression  of  the  outbreak  by  the  local  militia.     Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  captured  St.  Joseph,  in  1595,  in  one  of 
his  memorable  voyages.     Now  its  inhabitants  peacefully 
pursue  the  culture  of  the  surrounding  hills  and  savan- 
nahs.     In   the    plains   below  are  sugar   estates,   and 
gardens  for  the  growth  of  ground  provisions,  chiefly  in 
the  occupation  of  Chinese  immigrants,   who   are  far 
more  prompt  than  the  free  negroes  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  profitable  markets   for  vegetables,  yams,  and 
other  farinaceous  products  which  the  island  presents. 
There  are  abundant  openings  for  advantageous  culti- 
vation of  this  kind,  as,  at  present,  a  very  large  portion 
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of  the  food  of  the  common  people,  especially  of  tliosS 
working  on  the  estates,  is  brought  from  the  opposite 
coast  of  Venezuela,  or  the  neighbouring  island  i 
Orenada.  Our  driver  complalnsd  much  of  the  dearoeBS 
of  provisions.  Wages,  he  said,  were  quite  three  times 
as  much  as  in  Barbadoea ;  but  the  cost  of  living 
deprived  the  immigrant  from  that  over-populated  island 
of  the  advantage.  Many  of  the  people  of  Trinidad  s 
content  to  peddle  about  the  towns  with  the  spontaneous 
growth  of  the  fruit  trees  which  abound, 

^e  hills  are  inhabited  by  small  proprietors,  whoi 
once  were  slaves.  In  addition  to  provisions  for  tlieir 
own  use,  they  cultivate  small  quantities  of  cacao  and! 
coffee,  which  they  sell  to  the  merchants,  and,  with 
the  proceeds,  supply  their  more  artificial  wants.  S 
work  for  hire ;  seldom,  however,  in  dealing  the  cane 
pieces,  or  the  ordinary  work  of  the  estates.  They  pre^ 
the  irregular  toil  of  lumberers,  cane -hole  diggerSj 
road  makers,  or  such  work  as  can  be  done  by  the  piecej 
or  by  contract;  but  they  are  very  chary  of  entering 
into  any  contract  or  engagement  that  can  be  enforced 
by  law.  This  dread  of  fixed,  regular,  and  continuous 
labour,  is  one  of  the  results  of  that  state  of  bondage 
from  which  they  have  emerged. 

Beyond  St.  Joseph  is  Tacarigua,  situated  on 
Oaroni  river;  a  straggling  hamlet,  but  possessing  a 
very  pretty  church  and  parsonage  of  the  Church  of 
Sngland.  On  our  way,  we  forded  three  or  four  rivers ; 
which,  in  the  rainy  season,  become  torrents.  Large 
iron  girders,  lying   on  the  roadside  near  two  of  the 
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siareams,  showed  that  preparations  were  being  made  to 
bridge  them. 

A  few  miles  fiirther,  and  we  came  to  Arouca.  It  is 
a  village  of  some  extent,  and  surrounded  by  sugar 
estates.  As  it  was  not  the  time  of  crop,  the  mills  were 
not  '^  about."  The  houses  of  the  Coolies  are  ranged 
along  the  roads  of  the  estates,  or  near  the  mill  yards,  and 
are  generally  superior  to  those  inhabited  by  the  common 
Creole  n^gro.  The  immigrants  have  the  repute  of  being 
an  industrious  and  quiet  people.  In  conversation,  I 
discovered  among  them  some  rebel  sepoys  from  India ; 
one  had  been  a  followerer  of  XJmmer  Singh,  of  Jugdes- 
pore.  They  were  ready  enough  to  talk;  said  that 
'*  this  **  was  "  good  land,"  that  they  were  well  off,  and 
were  saving  money.  But  finding  that  I  knew  those 
parts  of  India  from  which  they  came,  they  quickly 
walked  off,  apparently  fearing  that  the  discovery  of  their 
connection  with  the  mutiny  might  in  some  way  com- 
promise them.  Their  demeanour  and  plumpness  of 
form,  &r  removed  from  the  leanness  and  obsequiousness 
which  so  painfully  mark  the  ryot  of  Bengal,  left  no 
doubt  of  their  prosperous  condition. 

After  dinner  we  drove  a  few  miles,  to  a  small 
property  of  a  few  acres,  the  possession  of  a  black  man  ; 
one  of  the  very  few  who,  in  Trinidad,  have  commenced 
the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane  on  their  own  account. 
He  shewed  us  the  wooden  mill  which  he  had  himself 
erected;  the  copper  for  boiling  the  cane  juice,  and 
the  mode  of  working.  He  uses  a  mule  to  grind  the 
cane,  and  usually  sells  the  sugar,  in  a  wet  state,  to  his 
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neighbours.  Grenerally  small  cultivators  are  (Uscouraged 
bj  the  planters,  who  are  said  to  be  reluctant  to  buy 
their  canes. 

A  cordial  welcome  was  given  to  us  by  the  worthy 
missionary,  the  Rev.  G.  Lambert.  A  very  neat  chapeli 
and  mission-house  are  well  situated  on  the  roadside, 
usually  attended  by  a  congregation  of  upwards  of  s 
hundred  persons.  The  communicants  number  fifiy-sii. 
The  missionary  also  labours  among  tlie  young,  having 
both  a  day  and  a  Sunday  school.  Three  weekly  prayer- 
meetings  gather  tlie  people  together  for 
woraliip.  To  these  employments  Mr.  Lambert  adda 
lectures  on  scriptaral  topics,  with  pictorial  illustrations  j; 
one  of  which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  in  Port  of 
Bp.iiii  during  our  stay.  In  the  evening  of  the  day  of  ouf 
visit,  a  large  congregation  assembled  to  hear  &om  ma. 
BOrae  account  of  the  Lord's  work  in  other  lands.  Thus,  oi 
the  borders  of  the  wilderness,  the  servants  of  Christ  aiS' 
fonnd  successfully  preparing  the  way  for  the  coming  o 
His  kingdom.  The  most  degraded  of  men  are  found' 
capable  of  receiving  that  truth  which  saves  the  aoul,  and: 
that  insti-uction  which  elevates  the  human  mind. 

It  was  moonlight  when  we  bade  adieu  to  our  host  soA 
hia  hospitable  family,  so  bright  as  with  startling  dia- 
tinctnpsB  to  bring  out  the  outlines  of  the  mountains 
on  the  deep  dark  blue  of  tlie  sky  behind,  their  noble 
forms  separating  and  mingling  their  shadows  as  onU 
position  changed.  The  mountains  here  rise  very  abruptly 
from  the  plain,  and  are  covered  to  the  top  with  timber 
and  bosh. 


CHAPTER   III. 

Saa  Feniando— The  Churches  and  Missions— Savaima  Grande— The  Mission 
— ^Montsermt— American  Negro  Colonists— Missionary  WorlL— A  Sugar 
Bstate — Immigrant  Coolies— Their  Religious  Condition— Character  of 
Creole  Labourers — Sugar  Cultivation^Matilda  Beundary^New  Grant — 
Third  Company— Removal  of  iJfissicHi  to  San  Fernando. 

Thirty-two  miles  to  the  south  of  Port  of  Spain,  is  the 
town  of  San  Fernando.  A  small  steamer  runs  daily 
between  the  two  places,  occupying  three  or  four  hours 
in  the  passage.  It  is  subsidized  by  the  Government  to 
carry  the  mails.  The  accommodation  for  passengers  is 
good.  There  were  many  on  their  way  to  the  circuit 
court  at  San  Fernaodo  on  the  day  of  my  passage,  aod 
among  them  the  Puisne  Judge.  He  fully  confirmed  the 
statements  already  made  to  me  by  Chief  Justice  Eoiox, 
that  the  Bengal  inunigrants  exhibit  the  same  readiness 
for  perjury  and  falsehood,  as  in  the  courts  of  justice  in 
India.  Their  presence  in  the  islaod  has  led  to  some 
complications  in  the  administration  of  the  laws — Hindu 
customs  and  institutions  which  are  lawfid  in  India,  some- 
times conflicting  with  local  usages  and  regulations — ^and 
giving  rise  to  considerable  fear,  lest  the  decisions  of  the 
courts  should  be  lowered  from  the  high  estimation  in 
which  they  are  now  held,  by  the  contradictory  and  false 
testimony  imported  into  them  whenever  Coolies  are 
concerned* 
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The  view  of  Port  of  Spain,  as  we  receded  from  the 
pier,  was  very  fine,  gradually  expanding,  Ull  it  embraced 
the  northern  mountains,  the  Dragon's  Months,  and 
the  lofty  promontory  of  Cumana  and  the  [Spanish  Main, 
A  few  pelicans,  fishing,  enlivened  the  placid  surface  ctf 
the  lake-hke  gnlf;  and  here  and  there  the  white  sails 
of  a  fishing  sloop,  or  felucca,  reflected  with  intense  bright- 
ness the  sun's  burning  rays,  the  sea  catching  from  them 
the  reflection,  and  repeating  it  in  one  long  dazzling  line 
of  light.  Earher  or  later  in  the  year,  the  shipping 
employed  in  the  sugar  trade  would  have  given  much 
more  life  to  the  scene.  For  several  miles  the  coast  is 
low  and  swampy,  breeding  malaria  in  the  dank  herbage, 
and  among  the  contorted  roots  of  the  mangrove  forests, 
which  push  forward  their  arms  into  the  sea.  At  Couva, 
sugar  cultivation  begins;  milla  and  cane-fielda  diversify 
the  scene.  The  hill  of  Naparima  is  seen  for  a  long 
distance,  and  below  it  nestles  the  neat  and  rapidly- 
growing  borough  of  San  Fernando,  the  chief  town  of 
the  southern  portion  of  the  island.  The  hill  of  Naparitna 
is  of  a  conical  form,  some  700  feet  high,  and  risee 
abruptly  from  the  sea ;  its  sides  are  covered  with  dwell- 
ings, almost  lost  to  sight  amid  the  thick  foliage  which 
shelters  them  from  the  scorching  sun.  To  the  right  as 
you  enter  the  open  harbour  is  a  singular  rock,  almost 
square,  standing  out  alone  in  the  sea. 

Our  steamer  landed  its  passengera  at  a  well-built  jetty 
of  timber,  300  feet  in  length.  Tlie  wharf  was  crowded 
with  people,  and  in  crop-time  is  an  exceedingly  noisy 
and  busy  scene.     Noise,  chatter,   loud  laughter,   and 
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riment,  are  the  characteristics  of  negro  aascmblages 
9  or  ajnusement  throughoat  the  West  Indies. 
After  a  short  rest  iu  the  hospitable  dweUiDg  of  an  elder 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  tlie  missionary,  the  Kev.  W. 
H.  Gamble,  and  I  sallied  forth  to  see  the  town.  It  winds 
about  the  base  of  the  hill,  till  the  main  street  is  lost  in 
the  road  which  runs  into  the  interior.  At  the  upper 
part  of  the  town  two  ravines  break  the  lines  of  the 
streets,  ■which  ran  at  right  angles  to  the  main  street, 
and  the  slopes  are  dotted  with  the  houses  of  the  people. 
On  a  long  elevation,  to  the  right  of  the  main  street,  ai-e 
built  the  hospital,  tlie  Presbyterian  and  Wesleyan 
chapels,  and  the  churches  of  the  Anglican  and  Homan 
communions.  The  hospital,  though  small,  is  very  airy, 
commodious,  and  open  to  the  sea  breeze.  The  ground 
on  which  the  churches  are  bnilt,  baa  been  set  apart  for 
religious  purposes  by  the  State ;  it  forms  a  sort  of  eccle- 
siastical precinct  for  all  denominations. 

As  elsewhere  in  the  island,  the  Romanists  here  take 
the  lead.     At  the  time  of  our  visit,  the  priest  was  an  old 
^^jMier,  of  the  first  Napoleon's  guard ;  and  is  said  to  manage 
^^n  affairs  of  his  parish  with  no  inconsiderable  amomit 
^HF  mihtary  rigour.    Not  long  ago,  a  missionary  preached 
^a  sermon  in  French ;  the  priest  immediately  wrote  him 
a  threatening  epistle,  sternly  forbidding  bun  to  repeat 
his  attempt  to  reach  the  minds  of  the  Catholic  popula- 
tion.     I   entered  the   Komish    church,    and   found    it 
a  wooden    stractm'e,    under   repair.      The   ornaments 
gd  pictures  were  tawdry  and  contemptible.     The  other 
rches  and  chapels  are  plain  stone  stractures.     The 
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Presbyterian  cause  ia  not  flourisliing  among  the  Creoles, 
the  labours  of  the  misBionary  being  chiefly  confined  to 
the  few  Scotch  colonists  of  the  district.  The  Wesleyaa 
mission  embraces  the  native  population,  and  a  good 
congregation  has  been  gathered.  Oar  own  mission  has 
had  hitherto  no  place  in  tliis  important  and  flourishing 
town,  It  is  a  feature  of  Trinidad  legislation,  that  not 
only  is  the  Government  willing  to  give  land  to  every 
denomination  for  its  religious  buildings,  but  chapels, 
chnrches,  and  ministers' houses  are  exempt  from- taxation. 
By  the  more  rigid  voluntaries  of  the  island,  exemptions, 
as  well  as  compnlBory  exactions,  are  regarded  as  contrary 
to  principle,  and  they  unwillingly  enjoy  the  boon.  Such 
forms  of  {government  assistance  are,  however,  the  least 
exceptional  of  any.  They  are  a  practical  relief,  without 
6ome  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  endowments, 

About  four  o'clock,  the  sun's  heat  having  declined, 
furnished  with  jack  boots  and  other  fit  accoutrements  for 
the  ride,  Mr.  Gamble  and  a  friend,  with  myself, 
eet  out  for  Savanna  Grande.  Winding  round,  the 
Naparima  hill,  till  the  level  of  the  country  beyond  w4s 
reached,  we  struck  off  to  the  eastward,  along  a  fair 
metalled  road,  with  here  and  there  deep  holes,  passing 
a  tramroad  in  course  of  construction,  but  then  at  a 
stand  for  want  of  fimds.  The  road  led  through  sugar 
estates,  by  the  side  of  factories,  and  occasionally  by 
rows  of  cottages  erected  for  the  Coofies,  many  of  whom 
were  met  on  their  way  to  market.  As  the  season  for  the 
manufacture  was  passed,  the  miUs  were  silent;  the  mnlee 
and  oxen  usually  employed  in  drawing  cane  were  quietly 
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grazing  in  Uie  pastures,  or  standing  in  the  sheds  provided 
for  their  shelter.  The  country  lay  before  us  in  alternate 
low  hills  and  hollows,  the  cane,  in  its  bright  green  goi'b 
of  foliage,  covering  the  slopes.  Some  mills  were  on  the 
hills,  others  in  the  bottoms ;  in  either  case,  the  inequalities 
of  the  ground  rendering  the  labour  of  tlie  cattle  in 
drawing  cane  and  sugar  very  severe.  For  six  miles 
{iie  road  continued  practicable  for  travelling ;  then  came 
a  section  of  three  miles  of  deep  mud,  in  which  our 
horses  floundered  and  plunged  almost  to  their  girths,  to 
the  danger  of  their  riders.  Frequently  we  sought  a 
better  path  through  adjacent  fields,  breaking  through 
fences,  jumping  ditches,  with  abundant  splashings  of 
mud.  Here  and  there  a  cart,  witb  a  team  of  ten  or 
twelve  oxen,  essayed  the  passage;  and  in  one  place  a 
wagon  lay  on  its  side  hopelessly  abandoned  by  its  owner 
till  drier  times  should  come.  We  stopped  for  a  few 
minutes  at  the  mission  station  of  Jarie,  formed  by  an 

tican  society,  but  now  abandoned,  through  the 
3e  of  the  missionaries.  Three  graves,  behind  the 
,  were  covered  witli  the  rank  vegetation  of  the 
country — a  sad  memorial  of  their  pious  zeal  and  its 
disappointment.  The  small  chapel  is  occasionally  occu- 
pied by  the  Presbyterian  minister  of  San  Fernando,  and 
the  house  is  used  for  a  change  of  residence  during  the 
cold  season.  The  village  itself  is  small,  and  the  popula- 
tion scattered ;  there  is  a  large  number  of  Coolies  on  the 
estates  in  the  neighbourhood.  Many  of  the  best  sugar 
bates  in  the  island  are  found  on  this  road.  The 
t  the  district  is  remarkably  fertile ;  the  sugar 


ratoons,  or  growa  again  from  the  same  &tool,  afte^ 
cutting,  for  many  years   in  succession.     One   planter 

mentioned  to  me  a  piece  of  cane  iield  on  which  the 
cane  had  been  cut,  to  his  knowledge,  for  forty  years, 
without  requiring  replanting;  at  the  same  time,  little 
weeding  is  necessary. 

Towards  sunset  we  reached  **  The  Misaion,"  half-Sr-' 
mile  beyond  which  is  the  residence  of  our  missionary. 
"  The  Mission "  is  a  village  which  owes  its  origin  to 
the  Jesuits,  who  here  planted  a  mission,  or  settlement, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  aboriginal  Indian  inhabitants 
The  village  retains  the  name  of  *'  The  Mission,"  and 
has  still  its  Catholic  chm-ch ;  but  the  Indians  have  long 
abandoned  it,  a  few  only  once  a  year  coming  over  from 
the  Continent  of  South  Amei'ica  to  pay  a  brief  visit  to 
the  graves  of  their  ancestors,  and  to  gather  the  irmta  of 
the  forest  in  which  they  formerly  lived.  They  bring 
with  them  a  few  rude  baskets  and  mats  for  sale.  The 
disappearance  of  the  Indians  is  partly  owing  to  their 
migration  to  the  Continent,  but  much  more  to  their 
absorption  into  the  general  population.  The  village  is 
now  inhabited  by  Negi'oes,  Chinese,  and  Hinda 
Coolies  labouring  on  the  estates.  There  is  an  Episcopal. 
church,  which  claims  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
people  as  belonging  to  its  communion.  The  Baptist 
missionary  resides  near,  as  a  convenient  centre,  frnm 
which  to  visit  the  stations  which  have  been  formed  in 
the  neighbourhood.  On  reaching  the  mission-house— a 
neat  building,  entirely  of  wood,  with  a  shingled  roof — 
we  found  that  our  luggage  had  arrived  before  us ;  it  had 
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crooked" — ^that  is,  carried  by  mules,  &om  whose 
on  eacli  aide,  hang  stakes  so  crooked  or  shaped 
as  to  hold  conveniently  any  load  the  animal  may  Iiave  to 

The  next  day  was  the  Lord's-day ;  and  it  was  arranged 
that  I  should  visit  the  station  on  the  Montserrat  hills,  to 
the  north  of  "  The  Mission,"  Immediately  after  break- 
fast, Mr.  Ghimble  and  I  mounted  our  horses.  The  road 
throughout  was  wretched  in  the  extreme ;  in  no  part 
could  the  horses  go  faster  than  a  slow  walk.  We  had 
to  cross  several  estates,  and  often  the  yards  of  the  works 
were  worse  sloughs  than  the  roads.  The  plank  bridges 
which  spanned  the  streams  were  ranch  broken,  and  we 
had  to  dismount  to  cross  them.  Often  we  turned  out  of 
the  way,  to  seek  in  bye-places  a  firmer  path.  Kain  had 
fellen  in  the  night,  as  well  as  during  the  week,  so 
that  the  ground  was  everywhere  soddened.  A  portion 
of  the  road  lay  through  the  original  forest ;  the  dense 
foliage  of  the  trees  was  rendered  more  impenetrable  by 
the  numberless  lianes  and  ci-eepera  which  hung  in 
graceful  festoons  from  the  branches,  or  bound,  aa  with 
cords,  the  trunks  and  boughs  togetlier.  By  the  time  we 
reached  the  village,  we  were  covered  with  splashes  of 
mad  from  head  and  foot,  and  wet  from  the  drippings 
of  the  trees. 

The  Montserrat  settlement  lies  on  the  verge  of  the 
forest ;  the  inhabitants  are  all  negroes :  some  were 
trought  hither  aa  slaves  from  the  Bahamas ;  but  the 
^eater  number  are  of  American  origin,  in  conamon 
1  the  occupants  of  five  other  eettlemente  in  Savanna 
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Grande.  These  American  negroes  were  ori^nallj* 
soldiers,  enlisted  bj  the  Britiah  from  among  the  slayes 
of  the  Southern  States  in  the  last  American  war.  Aa  it 
was  impossible,  on  the  establishment  of  peace,  to  remit 
them  again  to  slavery,  some  thonaands  were  disbanded 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  settled  on  Crown  lands  in  the 
various  colonies.  Six  companies,  of  about  eighty  men 
each,  became  backwoodsmen  in  this  division  of  Trinidad, 
each  family  receiving  the  gift  of  sixteen  acres  of  land. 
A  few  of  the  old  colonists  are  still  living ;  but  thfi 
larger  number  are  the  children  of  the  original  settlers. 
For  many  years  after  their  settlement,  they  were  greatly 
neglected;  those  who  laboured  on  the  estates  were 
treated  no  better  than  slaves ;  the  more  active  and 
independent  found  remunerative  laboor  on  the  roads. 
Since  freedom,  they  hare  gained  a  livelihood  aa 
lumberers,  opening  the  forest  to  the  sugar  grower,  and 
clearing  the  soU  for  the  regular  operations  of  agriculture. 
While  embodied  in  the  army,  a  little  religions  instruc- 
tion was  given  them  by  the  military  chaplains ;  but, 
located  in  forests  hitherto  untrodden  by  civilized 
men,  they  were  deprived  of  all  religious  instruction; 
even  the  outward  forms  of  Christianity  had  almost 
entirely  disappeared.  Some  relapsed  into  Mohammed- 
anism, under  the  guidance  of  three  Mandingo  priests, 
brought  to  the  island  as  slaves.  One  of  tliem  could 
read,  and  was  accustomed  to  communicate  to  hia 
followers  scraps  of  the  Koran  that  he  had  copied. 

At  the  commencement  of  our  mission,  these  settle- 
ments were  visited  by  Mr.  Cowen.     Notwithstanding 
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iheir  state  of  spiritual  destitution,  he  found  a  few  who 
remembered  the  tniths  they  had  heard  in  America,  and 
were  attached  to  the  fidth  and  order  of  the  Baptist 
churches  among  which  they  had  formerly  lived.     These 
gladly  received  the  missionary,  often  visited  him  at  his 
residence,  and  speedily  commenced  the    erection  of  a 
small  chapel.      One  remarked  that  ^^they  had  been 
holding  on,  and  looking  np  to  God  for  a  minister  for 
tweniy-eight  years,"    In  1848,  three  churches  had  been 
formed,  consisting  of  about  eighty  members.     Of  the 
three  men  who  became  preachers  amongst  them,  one 
had  been  flogged  in  America,  thirty  years  before,  for 
conducting  a  prayer-meeting  with  his    fellow-slaves. 
The  chapel  in  which  I  met  the  people  at  Montserrat  had 
been  built  by  their  own  hands,  with  a  little  assistance 
from  the  Society.     Still  the  progress  of  the  work  was 
slow ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Cowen 
that  the  fruit  of  his  self-denying  labours  began  abund- 
antly to  appear.     In  1854  the  Spirit  of  Grod  was  poured 
out  on  the  people,   and  at  all  the  stations  nmnerous 
converts    were   baptized.      A    short  time    before   my 
arrival,  there  had  however  been  a  withdrawal  of  many 
from  the  missionary's  charge.      An  American  negro 
introduced  the  wild  and  fenatical  notions  and  practices 
so  frequent    in    the    camp-meetings   of  the   Southern 
States,  and  so  powerftilly  described  by  Mrs.  Stowe  in 
the  tale  of  ^^  Dred."     Jumpings  were  mingled  with 
prayers,  and  the  songs  of  the  sanctuary  degenerated 
into  discordant  shouts.     The  natural  result  followed: 
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the  congregations  were  broken  up,  and  for  a  time  tlie 
labours  of  years  seemed  destroyed. 

These  follies  did  not,  however,  reach  Montserratj 
under  the  watchful  care  of  the  native  pastor,  Mr. 
Webb,  the  church  abode  in  peace.  The  chapel  waa 
full  of  people  awaiting  onr  arrival.  Though  wet 
and  very  dirty,  we  immediately  commenced  the  service 
I  addresaed  them  from  Luke  xv.  10.  Towanli 
ita  close,  some  symptoms  of  excitement  betrayed  the 
emotional  character  of  the  people,  and  I  rather  hastily 
concluded.  One  woman  swayed  her  body  from  side  to 
side,  and  was  scarcely  held  on  the  seat  by  her  neighboora. 
The  commnniou  followed,  of  which  thirty  persons  par- 
took. I  detained  the  church  for  a  time,  and  conversed 
with  them  on  their  position,  duties,  and  prospecta. 
Their  pastor  acts  as  schoolmaster  during  the  week. 
Every  Sunday  conti-ibutions  are  made  for  his  support, 
which  usually  amount  to  about  two  dollars,  or  8s.  id.,  a 
month.  This  sum,  with  a  small  allowance  from  the  Socieijf 
and  the  produce  of  a  piece  of  land  which  he  cultivateB] 
affords  him  a  fair  livelihood.  He  is  an  estimable  man^ 
somewhat  better  educated  than  most  of  his  class ;  hi» 
people  appear  to  love  and  esteem  him.  The  church 
numbers  forty-three  in  full  communion  ;  fourteen  othen 
are  under  discipline.  Irregular  habits  and  unchastity 
the  usual  causes  of  church  censure,  wliich  is  faithful]^ 
caiTied  out  by  the  pastor.  The  exercise  of  this  power 
of  no  slight  value  in  cultivating  a  higher  sense  of  moraJiW 
amongst  these  dwellers  in  the  wilderness,  for  the  actioo 
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of  the  church  affects  the  inhabitants  of  the  village^  and 
a  standard  of  parity  and  rectitude  is  held  before  them  of 
great  spiritual  and  social  advantage. 

It  was  nearly  three  o'clock  before  we  could  leave  and 
return  on  our  picturesque  path.      The  scenery  would 
have  been  &r  more  interesting  could  we  have  examined 
it;    but  the  incessant  attention  to  our  horses'  move- 
ments, called  for  by  the  miry  depths  of  the  swamps,  not 
roads,  we  had  to  traverse,  deprived  us  of  much  of  the 
enjoyment      This  station  is  on  a  range  of  hills,   of 
varied  elevation,  sometimes  rising  into  momitains,  which 
here  runs  across  the  islaad,  and  separates  the  northern  por- 
tion from  the  great  plains  of  the  central  districts.    As  we 
passed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  church  built 
for  the  use  of  the  Caribs,  a  rude  structure  of  wood,  the 
churchyard  was  thronged  with  spectators  of  the  funeral 
of  a   Chinese.     Many   Chinese   Coolies  have   married 
among  the  Creoles,  who  are  mostly  Catholics,  and  have 
embraced  Bomanism.     From  these  alliances  and  their 
offspring,  come  most  of  the  converts  which  the  priests 
claim  to  make. 

The  predominating  influence  of  Popery  and  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  latter  of  which  has  a  rector 
resident  in  "  The  Mission,"  has  rendered  the  efforts  of 
our  missionaries  to  establish  a  congregation  here  unavail- 
^gl  and,  about  a  year  before  my  arrival,  the  small  chapel 
^hich  had  been  erected  was  sold.  Though  in  some 
respects  the  mission-house,  lying  about  half  a  mile  from 
^e  road,  is  centrally  situated  for  the  American  settle- 
ments, it  can  be  reached  only  by  a  path  which  for  eight 
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months  In  the  year  Is  weUnIgh  impassable  from  the  rains, 
except  on  horseback,  or,  as  in  native  ^hion,  with  bare 
feet  and  legs.  It  has  therefore  become  an  important 
question  whether  the  missionary  should  not  remove  into 
San  Fernando,  where,  among  a  large,  increasing,  and 
always  accessible  population,  there  is  an  ampunt  of 
missionary  work  to  be  done,  which  at  "The  Mission" 
is  not  attainable. 

The  heavy  rain  in  the  night  did  not  prevent  our 
visiting  a  neighbouring  estate  on  the  following  morning. 
About  250  acres  are  under  sugar  cultivation,  employing 
seventy-two  Coolies,  beside  Creole  boiler-men,  drivers, 
coopers,  etc.  The  canes  looked  well,  and  the  land  clean ; 
but  a  considerable  portion  of  the  estate,  at  least  250 
acres,  is  still  forest.  Last  year  the  produce  was  340  hogs- 
heads of  sugar,  the  largest  quantity  the  estate  has  ever 
made,  owing  partly  to  good  management,  as  well  as  to  a 

favourable  season.  The  cane  is  crushed  between  iron 
cylinders,  put  in  motion  by  a  steam  engine  of  ten  or 

twelve  horse  power.      The  boiling  house  and  vats  are 

well  arranged,  though  somewhat  roughly  fixed.      Steam 

engines  are  becoming  very  common  on  estates  in  this 

quarter ;  but  a  planter  assured  me  that  the  old  cattle 

mill  paid  better.      This  can  hardly  be  the  case,  unless 

the  quantity  of  cane  grown  and  crushed  Is  much  below 

the    capacity  of  the  steam  mill.      Usually,  the  cattl« 

mill  is    "put  about"    earlier   in    the    morning,   an< 

sontlnues  to  work  later  at  night  than  the  steam  engine;- 

in  order  to  dispose  of  the  crop.    From  its  slow  movements 

the  field  hands  are  able  to  supply  its  demand  witho 
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much  pressure ;  but  it  is  only  with  great  exertion  that  the 
ordinary  hands  and  moles  of  an  estate  can  cut  and  carry 
canes  fast  enough  for  the  voracity  of  a  steam  engine. 
It  therefore  works  fewer  hours.  If  it  be  not  worked  up 
to  its  capacity,  of  course  the  advantage  of  steam  power 
is  brought  down  to  the  level  of  the  slower  machine. 
But  where  cane  is  abundant,  the  labourers  numerous, 
I  and  water  ample  in  quantity,  the  turn  out  of  a  steam 
mill  is  very  much  more,  and  the  percentage  of  saccharine 
matter  from  16  to  20  per  cent,  greater  from  the  same 
quantiiy  of  cane.  The  increased  expense  of  working  is 
more  than  compensated  by  the  larger  produce,  while  the 
losses  from  changes  of  weather  are  less. 

All  the  Coolies  that  I  saw  on  the  estate  looked  in  good 
condition.     Their  employer  speaks  well  of  them.     They 
are  contented,  and  save  money.     Their  dwellings,  to  say 
the  least,  are  better  than  the  common  hut  of  India,  in 
which  I  have  seen  the  same  class  of  people  vegetating  as 
lyots.     I  did  not  hear  any  complaints  of  hard  usuage  or 
injustice.     The  few  women  among  them  looked  happy 
enough,  nursing  their  little  ones  on  the  hip,  as  in  India, 
dipping  their  lotahs  in  the  ponds,  and  by  no  means  un- 
willing to  take  a  daily  task  in  the  cane  field.    A  task  is 
a  certain  measured  quantity  of  weeding,  for  which  the 
Wage  is  tenpence.     Two,  or  even  three  tasks,  can  be  got 
tlirough  in  a  day ;  and  not  a  few  do  more  than  is  required 
of  them  by  their  indentures.      Their  agreement  is  for 
three  years,  and  after  remaining  in  the  colony  for  two 
years  more,  working  on  an  estate  of  their  own  choice, 
they  are  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  industrial  residence, 

E  2 
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and  at  the  end  of  ten  years  to  a  free  passage  back  to  their 
own  country.     They  are  said,  in  many  instances,  to  save, 
half  their  earnings ;  and  certainly  may  do  so  where  they 
avoid  that  bane  of  the  Coolie's  life  in  Trinidad — ^the  rum 
shop.    Unfortunately  rum  shops  abound,  notwithstanding 
the  high  rate  (120  dollars  a  year)  charged  for  licences, 
and  numbers  become  very  intemperate.*      The  spirit 
stores  are  kept  mostly  by  Coolies,  who  have  served  their 
time,  and  are  free  to  remain,  or  to  leave  the  colony,  as 
they  please.      Chinese  Coolies  usually  abandon  estate 
Work  on  the  first  opportunity,  and  become  shopkeepers, 
or  growers  of  provisions,   which   they  sell  to    great 
advantage,  as  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ground  provisions 
consumed  in  Trinidad  is  imported. 

With  one  exception,  I  could  not  learn  that  anything 
has  been  done  for  the  moral  or  spiritual  well-being  of 
these  immigrants  from  other  lands:  one  planter  has 
selected  an  educated  Coolie  to  be  a  schoolmaster  on  his 
estate.  No  wonder  that  the  idolatrous  and  superstitious 
practices  of  the  countries  from  which  they  come  are 
being  introduced.  There  are  a  few  Gurus  and  Brahmins 
among  the  Coolies.  On  one  estate  a  rude  temple  has 
been  set  up;  while  the  Mohammedans  celebrate  the 
Mohurram  on  a  day  in  the  month  of  August.  The 
tazzias  of  India  reappear  on  the  hills  of  Trinidad,  and 
are  thrown,  at  the  close  of  the  festival,  into  the  rivers 


*  I  was  informed  that  in  the  quarter  of  Savanna  Grande  alone,  containing 
a  population  of  16,000  persons,  the  consumption  of  rum  in  one  year  has 
reached  the  frightful  quantity  of  70,000  gallons. 
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or  the  sea.  I  did  not  find  that  any  of  the  pure  Hindu 
holidajs,  such  as  the  durgah  poojah,  are  kept.  The 
Christian  sabbath  is  observed  on  the  estates.  The  rules 
of  caste  are  partially  obeyed,  but  the  voyage,  and  the 
new  life  into  which  the  Hindus  come,  have  greatly 
modified  many  of  their  national  habits  and  usages.  It 
is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  no  Christian  missionary 
labours  among  them :  they  are  favourably  circumstanced 
to  receive  Christian  instruction,  as  many  of  their 
attachments  to  idolatry  must  be  loosened  by  the  new 
condition  in  which  they  are  placed.  I  was  assured  by 
the  agent  for  immigration,  that  the  Government  would 
gladly  give  free  passages  to  native  catechists  and  their 
families  from  India,  and  several  proprietors  of  estates 
expressed  a  readiness  to  provide  the  means  of  their 
support. 

The  ordinary  work  of  the  estates  is  almost  entirely 
done  by  Coolies.  The  Creole  negroes  generally  refuse 
to  become  servants  on  the  plantations,  or  to  bind  them- 
selves by  any  permanent  engagement:  any  kind  of 
obhgation  which  limits  their  independence  is  avoided. 
Not  that  they  object  to  do  the  same  work  that  the 
Coolies  perform,  for,  at  some  seasons  of  the  year,  when 
their  provision  grounds  do  not  require  their  attention, 
or  when  coin  must  be  had  to  pay  taxes  or  rents,  they  will 
readily  contract  to  clear  pieces  of  cane — as  contractors, 
however,  and  not  as  servants.  But  they  are  mostly 
employed  at  higher  wages  than  Coolies,  to  do  work 
requiring  greater  strength,  more  skill,  or  prolonged 
exertion.     They  cut  down  the  forests,  clear  away  bush, 
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dig  drains  and  trenches,  plant  hedges,  make  hogsheads, 
work  as  carpenters,  machinists,  boiler-men,  drive  the 
teams,  etc. ;  employments  of  a  more  remunerative  kind 
than  that  which  the  ordinary  field  hands  of  the  estates 
engage  in.  Planters  generally  say  they  are  idle,  and  will 
not  work  unless  their  necessities  compel  them.  In  this, 
doubtless,  they  follow  the  habits  of  labourers  in  all  parts 
of  the  world :  industry  has  its  root  in  necessity,  not 
in  the  mere  love  of  labour.  It  is,  however,  true  that 
the  negroes  of  Trinidad  betray  a  prejudice  against  mere 
field  work,  probably  the  efiect  of  their  servile  condition 
in  the  time  of  slavery  :  neither  do  they  cultivate  their 
own  land  much  beyond  what  is  sufiicient  for  their 
wants.  They  add  little  or  nothing  to  the  exports  of  the 
country;  the  cacao  bean  seems  to  be  the  only  staple 
which  they  attempt  to  cultivate.  But  their  indifiFerence 
to  servile  labour  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  ease  with 
which  a  living  can  be  obtained,  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
and  to  the  high  rate  of  wages,  averaging,  for  the  artizan 
classes  a  dollar  (4s.  2d.)  a-day,  and  among  labourers, 
from  Is.  8d.  to  2s.  6d.  Compared  with  their  condition 
in  the  time  of  slavery,  it  is  a  vastly  improved  one. 
They  dress  well ;  some  possess  horses  of  their  own ; 
they  have  a  manly  and  independent  bearing,  and  appear 
happy,  contented,  and  well-to-do.  Generally  they  are 
tall,  strong,  well  grown,  and  healthy.  If.  one  may 
judge  by  their  fondness  for  show,  and  efforts  to  make  a 
good  appearance,  they  must  labour  with  some  assiduity. 
They  are  fond  of  going  to  markets ;  the  women  expose 
for  sale  fruit  and  ground  provisions,  in  small  quantitie8yi=^ 
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at  their  doors,  or  on  stalls  in  the  markets  and  by  the  way- 
side.   But  the  produce  brought  for  sale  is  very  inadequate 
to  the  consumption,  and  the  main  articles  of  food — such 
as  yams,  tanias,  maize,  plantains,  sweet  potatoes,  flour, 
cattle,  and  salt  fish — are  brought  in  large  quantities 
from  Venezeula,    Grenada,   Tobago,    and   the  United 
States.     Although  the  soil  and  climate  of  Trinidad  are 
admirably  suited  to  the  growth  of  every  kind  of  tropical 
fruit  and  ground  provisions,  the  planters,  as  well  as  the 
people,  are  content  to  be  dependent  on  foreign  supplies. 
The  reason  of  this  neglect  of  food  agriculture  obvi- 
ously is,  that  the  energies  of  the  population  are  absorbed 
in  the  cultivation   and  manufacture   of   sugar.      The 
export  of  this  staple  has  now  reached  40,000  hogsheads 
annually,  and  that  with  a  population  in  the  whole  island 
"  of  not  more  than  70,000  persons.*     Few,  therefore,  can 
be  spared  for  any  other  employment;  while  the  profits 
and  wages  are  such  as  to  enable  all  classes  to  purchase 
foreign  produce  at  the  enhanced  rates  which  the  cost  of 
importation  entails.     The  planters  say  that  it  will  not 
pay  them  to   grow  provisions,  and  the  back   carriage 
from  the  coast  enables  them  to  carry  to  their  estates 
lumber  and  bread-stuff*  at  very  little  cost.     That  the 
Creole  negro  is  a  better  workman  than  the  Coolie,  is 


•  The  great  increase  in  the  production  of  sugar  may  be  seen  fi-om  the 
foUowing  facts.  In  1831  (three  years  before  emancipation),  there  was 
imported  into  England,  from  Trinidad,  327,167  cwts. ;  in  1835  (the  first 
year  of  apprenticeship),  289,3d3  cwts.;  in  1840  (the  second  year  of  entire 
freedom),  345,788  cwts. ;  in  1850  (when  Coolie  immigration  began  to  tell  on 
the  production),  806,220  cwts.;  in  1854,  537,280  cwts.;  in  1858,  549,626 
cwts. 
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evident  from  the  fiict,  that  the  Creole  earns,  in  sixteen 
davs,  somewhat  more  than  the  Coolie  does  in 
nineteen;  while  labourers  are  attracted  from  other 
islands  to  assist  in  securing  the  crop.  A  ftirther  proof 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  planters  is  this — ^that  the 
cultivation  is  rapidly  extending;  fresh  land  is  every 
year  brought  under  the  hoe  and  the  plough,  as  &si 
as  new  importations  of  labourers  will  allow. 

A  ride  through  the  Fairfield  estate,  which  is  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation,  brought  us  to  the  settlement  of  the 
Sixth  Company,  called  Matilda  Boundary.  The  rwd 
was  a  rough  and  wild  one;  in  many  places  the  bush 
choked  the  small  plots  of  the  settlers.  The  cottages  are 
usually  built  on  the  tops  of  the  hills,  or  in  hollows  where 
the  depth  of  soil  encourages  cultivation.  Each  cottage 
has  its  patch  of  maize,  its  plantain  garden,  and  often 
rice  growing  between  the  rows  of  Indian  com.  The 
rude  chapel  is  built  of  rough  timber,  and  thatched ;  it 
stands  alone,  although  not  far  removed  from  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  people.  The  members  of  the  church  here 
are  but  few ;  a  short  time  ago,  the  church  was  broken 
up  through  the  exercise  of  discipline  on  one  of  the 
leaders,  and  for  a  few  weeks  the  chapel  had  been 
closed.  The  leaders,  although  they  may  be  illiterate 
men,  have  great  influence  among  the  people,  very  few  of 
whom  can  read ;  but  there  is  an  independence  of  mind, 
and  a  manly  good  sense  about  them,  which  fits  them  to 
conduct  their  own  affairs,  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
jmmde  for  their  own  spiritual  wants.  One  old  man,  a 
fine,  tan  negro,  repeated  very  accurately  the  third  chap- 
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ter  of  Matthew,  to  shew  me  that,  although  unahle  to  read, 
he  held  fast  in  memory  portions  of  the  word  of  God- 
We  gathered  the  people  together,  and  after  much 
conversation  it  was  finally  arranged  that  the  meetings 
should  recommence  under  the  guidance  of  a  leader 
chosen  by  the  people,  the  missionary  visiting  them  from 
time  to  time,  assisting  them  with  advice,  and  in- 
structing them  in  the  gospel.  This  arrangement  has 
been  carried  out,  and  since  my  return  to  England,  I 
learn  that  peace  and  prosperity  have  returned  to  the 
station. 

On  the  following  day,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Gamble 
and  Mr.  Webb,  I  rode  to  New  Grant,  the  settlement  of 
the  First  Company.  The  ride  through  the  woods  was 
beautiful,  and  the  views  from  the  elevated  ridges  were 
fine  and  extensive ;  on  the  one  hand,  the  land  declining 
southwards  in  a  succession  of  hill  and  valley,  and  on 
the  other,  the  mountains  of  Montserrat  presenting  a  grand 
outline  of  forest  and  hill  top ;  but  the  road  was  horrible. 
On  our  way  we  passed  a  school-house  and  church  of  the 
Establishment.  The  mission  chapel  is  a  neat  wooden 
structure,  raised  on  low  piles,  and  roofed  with  carat 
palm,  as  indeed  all  the  chapels  are,  and  generally  the 
houses  too.  Thence  we  went  on  to  visit  the  leader, 
whom  I  found  to  be  an  old  man,  slow  in  manner,  but 
of  sound  sense.  It  was  in  his  congregation  the  ex- 
travagances already  alluded  to  began,  and  for  a  time 
broke  up  the  church:  a  large  number  withdrew.  At 
first  the  seceders  proposed  to  build  a  chapel;  but  the 
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attempt  failed.  I  left  matters  in  train  for  a  reunion,  and 
since  my  return,  Mr.  Qamble  writes  that  he  has  had  the 
pleasure  of  reconstituting  the  church.  The  chapel  was 
well  filled,  and  the  Lord's  Supper  observed  with  great 
solemnity. 

My  visits  to  these  country  stations  were  completed  by 
a  journey  to  the  settlement  of  the  Third  Company.  A 
very  pleasant  ride  through  the  woods  brought  us  to  one 
of  the  neatest  chapels  I  had  seen — ^the  entire  work  of 
the  people  themselves :  it  was  built  of  cedar,  and 
shingled ;  and  with  its  pointed  windows,  and  high  roof, 
bore  quite  an  ecclesiastical  appearance.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  an  open  country.  The  lands  of  the  settlers 
were  cleaner  and  better  cultivated  than  any  I  had  seen. 
About  150  people,  summoned  by  the  soimding  of  a 
conch  shell,  met  us,  filling  the  chapel ;  all  well-dressed, 
and  many  coming  on  horseback.  They  have  several 
leaders,  but  the  chief  is  a  Mr.  Richardson.  For  some 
time  past  they  have  stood  aloof  from  the  missionary,  a 
position  which  originated,  as  in  the  cases  referred  to 
already,  in  the  introduction  of  fanatical  excesses  among 
them  :  as  these  subsided,  a  better  feeling  prevailed, 
and  at  length  order  was  re-established.  Some  hesita- 
tion to  place  themselves  under  the  missionary's  guidance 
remained,  partly  from  misapprehension,  partly  from  a 
notion  that  the  missionarv  would  set  aside  the  leaders, 
and  assume  the  entire  direction  of  the  church.  I 
suggested  that  they  should  receive  an  occasional  visit 
from  the  missionary,  that  some  of  their  young  men 
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should  visit  him  for  instruction^  and  that  a  school 
should  be  commenced.  It  was  not  our  wish  to  sub- 
stitute for  their  own  exertions  the  labour  of  the 
missionarj,  but  rather  to  help  them  in  their  endeavours 
to  attain  a  higher  degree  of  instruction  and  pietj. 
They  very  cheerfully  and  cordially  responded  to  my 
suggestions.  Mr.  Richardson,  a  man  of  strong  sense, 
though  very  imcultivated,  expressed  much  pleasure  at 
our  visit,  and  his  earnest  desire  to  embrace  the  proposals 
which  had  been  made.  This  too  has  been  accomplished, 
and  the  missionary  has  resumed  his  labours  amongst 
them  with  a  cheering  prospect  of  success. 

It  now  remained  to  consider  the  question  of  the  best 
locality  for  the  missionary,  having  in  view  both  the 
oversight  of  these  country  churches,  and  the  extension 
of  the  gospel  in  the  district.  The  town  of  San 
Fernando  appeared  to  me  as  the  place  which  should  be 
made  the  seat  of  the  mission  ;  and  a  day  was  spent  in 
walking  over  it,  in  calling  on  some  of  the  people,  and  in 
examining  its  facilities  for  missionary  purposes.  "  The 
Mission"  has  failed  as  a  missionary  station,  and  from 
the  situation  of  the  missionary's  residence,  during  the 
rainy  season  much  time  was  either  wasted  in  reaching 
the  villages,  or  unemployed  from  the  impossibility  of 
moving  about.  On  the  contrary,  in  San  Fernando,  a 
large  population  is  always  accessible.  When  the  season 
may  prevent  the  missionary  from  visiting  the  country 
settlements,  he  has  in  the  town  an  ample  field  for  his 
exertions.  It  is  rapidly  growing  in  population,  at 
present  numbering  4000  persons,  and  is  the  social  and 
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commercial  centre  of  this  part  of  the  island.*  Hither 
the  people  come,  from  the  region  round  about,  to 
dispose  of  their  produce,  to  attend  market,  and  to 
furnish  themselves  with  supplies,  f 

The  nucleus  of  a  congregation  already  exists  in  San 
Fernando;  with  the  exception  of  the  Wesleyans,  no  active 
measures  are  taken  by  any  religious  body  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  iniquity,  or  to  evangelize  the  various  classes  of 
the  people.  There  is  ample  room  for  more  missionaries ; 
while  Couva,  and  Point  k  Pierre  are  within  easy  distanca 
For  these  reasons,  I  have  urged  on  the  committee 
the  removal  of  the  missionary  to  San  Fernando;  a 
recommendation  which  has  been  adopted,  and  is  now 
carried  out.  A  plot  of  ground  has  been  purchased 
in  an  elevated  and  healthy  spot,  the  house  removed 
from  "  The  Mission,"  and  re-erected  upon  it ;  and  Mr, 
Gamble  has  commenced  his  missionary  labours  in  the 
town  with  very  encouraging  prospects  of  success. 


*  All  the  produce  of  the  interior  has  its  outlet  at  this  port ;  probably  three- 
fourths  of  the  sugar  grown  in  Trinidad  is  shipped  here. 

t  The  population  is  a  very  heterogeneous  one ;  English,  Scotch,  Creoles 
of  every  shade  of  colour,  Chinese,  Hindus,  and  Mussuhnans,  mix  together 
and  carry  on  trade.  In  one  large  store,  1  found  the  proprietor  to  be  a  natire 
of  Orissa,  m  Bengal.  He  left  his  country  early  in  life,  but  had  a  distinct 
recollection  of  Juggemath  of  Puri.  He  had  been  ten  or  twelve  years  in 
the  colony,  and  is  a  prosperous  man.  His  wife  and  daughters  were  laden  with 
anklets,  armlets,  necklaces,  of  massive  silver ;  and  his  shop  was  well  stocked. 
He  said  that  Trinidad  was  a  good  place  to  make  money,  but  complained  that 
the  deamess  of  food  was  a  great  deduction  from  his  gains. 
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The  Pitch  Lake — La  Brea—Sugar  Planters—Coolie  Labourers — Immigra- 
tion— ^Emancipation — Its  Results-'The  Sugar  Act  of  1845— Lord  Harris's 
Government — Immigration  Ordinances — African  Immigration — CJoolie 
Immigraticm  —  Chinese  Immigrants — Present  Immigration  Law — Its 
Working— General  Results— Advantages— Drawbacks. 

We  could  not  leave  this  part  of  the  island  without 
paying  a  visit  to  that  very  remarkable  phenomenon  of 
nature,  the  Pitch  Lake  of  La  Brea.  A  party  of  friends 
was  formed  in  Port  of  Spain  (among  whom  I  must 
mention  the  Rev  J.  Brodie,  whose  christian  affection 
and  kindness,  on  this  and  other  occasions,  I  most 
gratefully  record),  and  we  joined  them  on  board  the 
gulf  steamer,  on  its  arrival  at  the  jetty  of  San  Fernando. 
An  hour's  run  on  the  placid  waters  of  the  gulf,  brought 
us  to  a  low  promontory,  formed  by  the  flow  of  the  pitch 
from  the  lake  into  the  sea.  The  shore  was  black,  and 
strewed  with  nodules  of  pitch.  After  a  brief  delay, 
a  cart  was  obtained,  a  plank  for  crossing  fissures  and 
runnels  of  water,  and,  with  a  few  refreshments,  we  set 
forth.  A  gradual  ascent  of  about  a  mile,  along  a  road 
formed  by  the  pitch,  brought  us  to  the  borders  of  the 
lake,  or  rather  lagoon.     On  either  side  of  the  black  road^ 
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the  grass  grows  luxuriantly ;  some  low  hills  skirted  it  at 
a  little  distance.  At  the  edge  of  the  lake  we  dismounted, 
and  laden  with  the  plank,  set  out  to  cross  it.  At  first 
the  surface  was  undulating  and  hard;  but  gradually 
became  soft  as  we  neared  the  centre,  where  we  found 
the  pitch  in  a  state  of  ebullition,  boiling  up,  and  spread- 
ing itself  slowly  about.  The  ebullition,  however,  was 
not  very  active,  and  the  pitch  had  considerable  viscidity 
and  consistence.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  water  in 
the  hollows,  generally  fresh  to  the  taste,  but  occasionally 
brackish.  When  cut,  the  pitch  had  a  vesicular  appearance, 
and  soon  hardened ;  in  some  places  it  was  very  hot  to 
the  feet  The  fissures  were  of  all  widths  and  depths, 
from  a  few  inches  to  many  feet;  and  always  ending 
in  a  sharp  line  at  the  lowest  part.  In  some  places, 
bubbles  of  gas  were  freed  from  the  surface  of  the  water. 
To  the  presence  of  this  sulphurous  acid  gas,  fermenting  in 
the  bitiuninous  mass,  is  owing  the  vesicular  appearance 
of  the  pitch  when  cut. 

Numerous  small  islets  of  vegetation  interrupt  the 
view  of  the  entire  lagoon ;  on  these  grow  logwood-trees, 
different  sorts  of  cacti,  reeds,  and  low  creepers ;  among 
which  are  seen  to  play,  the  sparkling  humming-bird,  the 
gaudy  butterfly,  and  the  emerald-tinted  lizard.  The  lake 
is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  across  in  its  widest  part.  The 
heat  of  the  sun  increased  the  softness  of  the  surface,  so 
that  the  impressions  of  our  feet  were  long  apparent,  and 
in  a  few  places  we  were  unable  to  find  footing  at  all, 
from  the  liquid  state  of  the  asphalte.  The  centre  of 
the  lake  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  edge,  which  it  slowly 
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overflows.  Near  the  sea,  a  honse,  the  posts  of  which 
had  heen  driven  into  the  pitch,  showed,  hj  its  inclination, 
the  direction  of  the  flow. 

Scientific  men  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  origin  of  this 
remarkable  phenomenon ;  some  think  it  arises  from 
constant  volcanic  action,  of  which  Trinidad  bears  manj 
traces ;  others  conceive  that  the  asphalte  is  derived 
from  beds  of  lignite,  or  coal ;  the  existence  of  which  in 
the  island  is  certain.  Not  being  consolidated  into  hard 
masses,  the  lignite,  it  is  supposed,  is  squeezed  out  by  the 
pressure  of  more  elevated  strata.  Little  has  been 
done  to  make  this  inexhaustible  mass  of  pitch  available 
for  useful  purposes.  An  American  firm  erected  works  a 
short  time  ago,  to  manufacture  oil,  for  illuminating  and 
lubricating  purposes ;  but  the  unhealthiness  of  the  place 
forced  them  to  discontinue  their  operations.  There  is  a 
private  person  in  Port  of  Spain,  shipping  yearly  con- 
siderable quantities  to  France,  where  it  is  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  artificial  pavement ;  but  the  deamess 
of  labour  creates  a  great  diflSculty  in  the  way  of  extend- 
ing  the  trade. 

I  walked  back  to  the  landing-place,  and  on  the  way 
called  at  one  of  the  ward  schools ;  there  were  some  thirty 
or  forty  boys  enjoying  their  hour  of  play ;  the  school-room 
was  well  provided  with  maps  and  the  requisite  apparatus 
of  tuition.  In  the  village  of  La  Brea,  I  found  a  small 
Boman  Catholic  church ;  as  it  was  open,  I  entered. 
The  omamente  were  tinsel,  and  the  pictures  were  prints 
daubed  with  colour.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  priests 
have  the  reputation  of  being  "jolly  good  fellows,"  as 
my  informant  langhinglj  said. 
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Before  leaving  the  district  we  were  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  a  planter,  whose  long  residence  in  the  island 
gave  great  value  to  his  information.     He  holds  a  local 
situation  under  the  Government,  and  is  the  manager 
of  two  or  three  estates.    His  house  stands  on  a  very  pretty 
knoll,  in  a  hollow,  near  the  works.      The  garden  was 
filled  with  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  the  country.     There 
was  an  attractive  order  and  neatness  about  the  place, 
very  characteristic  of  the  prosperous  Englishman ;  and 
the  Coolies  about  had   a  healthy  and  contented  looL 
Other  planters  came  in  to  breakfast     One  had  come 
from  the  island  of  Grenada,  to  purchase  one  or  more 
sugar  estates ;  and  had,  therefore,  been  visiting  several 
that  were  for  sale.     The  testimony  of  all  was,  that  the 
cultivation  of    sugar,   at    the    present    time,    is  very 
profitable,  although  carried  on  at  a  heavy  cost,  and  with 
•  a  large  outlay.     The  only  want  is  labour ;  with  abun- 
dant labour,  Trinidad   could    produce   any  amount  of 
sugar ;  and  even  with  its  present  small  population,  is 
rapidly  going  ahead  of  the  other  islands  of  the  West 
Indies.     Immense  tracts  of  country,  admirably  calcu- 
lated for  the  growth  of  the  sugar  cane,  remain  covered 
with  the  original  forests,  and  the  virgin  soil  untilled. 
The  cost  of  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  sugar, 
including  all  expenses,  was  stated  to  be  about  £10  a 
ton  :  some  say  more,  but  this  is  the  experience  of  good 
and  successful  managers.     The  expense  of  immigration, 
the  dearness  of  provisions  and  lumber,  and  the  high 
wages,   higher  than   in  any  other   island,  render  the 
manufacture  very  costly,  only  made  remunerative  by 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  abundance  of  the  crops. 
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^^k  our  voyage  to  Port  of  Spain  from  this  fertile 
flHrict,  I  again  met  the  Grenada  planter.  He  went 
very  carefiilly  and  minutely  with  me  into  the  cost  of 
the  production  of  sugar,  basing  his  calculations  on  the 
books  of  one  of  the  estates  he  had  inspected.  Including 
every  item  of  expenditure  that  could  be  thought  of,  with 
interest  on  the  primary  outlay,  he  conclnded  tliat  the 
outside  cost  would  be  £10  a  ton,  agreeing  with  my 
previous  information.  He  said  that  Trinidad  was  far 
more  prosperous  than  Grenada,  notwithstanding  that 
food  and  labour  were  cheaper  in  the  latter.  By  some 
mistake  immigration  had  failed  in  Grenada.  He  was 
sure,  that  at  present  rates,  sugar  could  be  made  to  pay 
a  profit  of,  at  least,  £5  a  ton. 

In  Port  of  Spain,  I  enjoyed  still  fiirther  intercourse 
with  gentlemen  engaged  in  sugar  cultivation.  One  was 
an  unofficial  member  of  the  Council  of  the  colony,  and 
is  highly  esteemed :  he  is  a  large  employer  of  immi- 
grant labour.  He  spoke  well  of  the  Coolies  from 
Calcutta ;  but  the  Madras  immigrants,  especially  the 
liat  ship-load,  had  turned  out  ill.  These  generally 
understood  a  little  English,  and  those  who  knew  our 
biigaage  best,  were  the  worst  of  all.  In  fact,  these 
Madraasees  consisted  of  tlie  sweepings  and  criminals  of 
tlie  Presidency  town.  He  expressed  an  anxious  desire 
for  die  best  welfare  of  the  Coolies ;  and,  so  far  as  their 
ti'eatment  in  the  colony  is  concerned,  he  assured  me 
'D'lt  everything  was  done  for  them  that  could  be  done 
'y  Government.  Deaths  among  the  children  of  the 
'-oolies  are  rare;   in  this  respect  affording  a  marked 
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contrast  to  the  mortality  prevalent  among  tbe  infents  a 
Creoles.  This  may  fee  owing  to  the  medical  attendano 
secured  to  the  CoolieB  by  law ;  but  which  can  1 
enjoyed  by  the  Creoles  only  on  paying  for  it  Tb 
women  are  quite  willing  to  work  in  the  fields, 
usually  take  one  task  a-day ;  but  this  is  not  compulsory; 
The  Coolies  on  the  estates  usually  form  themselves  inti 
meases,  one  man  providing  the  food,  cooking  It,  i 
charging  each  man  a  fair  proportion  of  the  cost. 
this  way  they  live  cheaply,  and,  if  they  do  not  addict 
themselves  to  mm  drinking,  they  are  able  to  save  i 
good  portion  of  their  earnings.  There  are  some  who, 
in  addition,  cultivate  and  sell  provisions  sufficient  for 
their  maintenance,  and  thus  save  ail  tlieir  earnings  o: 
the  estate,  Wagea  are  universally  paid  in  coin,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  fortnightly.  The  truck  system  is  nc 
practised ;  the  few  attempts  to  introduce  it  were  i 
once  suppressed  by  the  immigration  agent. 

The  question  of  immigration  is  a  momentous  one  fiffl 
Trinidad.  The  present  degree  of  cultivation  of  suf 
depends  on  the  immigrants  already  imported,  and  ita  ex- 
tension is  only  limited  by  the  numbers  who,  in  taiatd 
years,  may  be  induced  to  go.  Science  may  do  mnch  to. 
improve  the  cultm-e  of  the  soil,  and  to  increase  th# 
quantity  of  saccharine  matter  obtained  firom  a  given 
weight  of  cane ;  hut  on  an  ample  supply  of  labour  hanga 
the  prosperity  of  Trinidad. 

The  island  was  iU  prepared  for  emancipation.  The 
term  of  apprenticeship  had  been  wasted  by  the  plajiters; 
in   exacting  t^e   utmost    amount    of    work  £com.  the' 
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prospective  free  labourer.  It  was  in  vain  that  Lord 
Glenelg^  in  1836,  laid  open  the  inevitable  consequences 
of  that  event,  and  entreated  the  local  Legislature  to 
prepare  for  its  coining.  It  was  foreseen  by  him,  that 
in  the  transition,  the  value  of  property  would  be 
affected,  and  the  more  permanent  interests  of  society 
might  be  endangered,  if  precautionary  measures  were 
not  taken.  The  planters  were  told  that,  whereas  during 
slavery  they  had  the  command  of  labour,  in  a  state  of 
freedom  labour  would  be  obtained  only  as  the  real  or 
apparent  interests  of  the  labourer  were  consulted.  It 
was  held  to  be  probable  that  the  abundance  and 
cheapness  of  land  would  attract  the  labourer  to 
its  cultivation  for  his  own  advantage,  and  would  lead 
him  to  avoid  the  steady  toilsome  work  of  the 
sugar  estate;  that  not  imtil  an  increased  population 
pressed  on  the  means  of  easy  subsistence  from  the 
provision  grounds,  the  fertility  of  which  yields  to  a 
small  amoimt  of  toil  an  ample  supply  of  food,  would 
the  Creole  resort  to  the  planters  for  employment,  and 
the  staple  of  the  island  be  again  largely  produced. 
Cultivated  land,  and  the  capital  involved  in  its  culti- 
vation, would  become  depreciated  in  value,  unless 
measures  were  taken  to  prevent  easy  access  to  the  vast 
quantity  of  untilled  land  the  island  contains.  Lord 
Glenelg  therefore  proposed,  that  suitable  regulations 
shordd  be  made  to  check  the  acquisition  of  land  in  too 
large  a  quantity  by  the  enfranchised  labourers,  in  order 
that  the  labour  market  should  not  be  suddenly  dis- 
organized. 

F  2 


Wise  measures,  moreover,  for  the  moral  and  Bocial 
welfare  of  the  people  were  demanded.  But  emancipa- 
tion found  the  Government  of  the  island,  the  planters, 
and  the  labourers,  all  alike  unreadj  ;  and  the  emanci- 
pated slave  entered  on  the  state  of  freedom  perfectly 
antrammelled  by  any  laws,  unboond  by  any  obligations) 
and  without  any  provision  for  his  education  or  religions 
improvement.  The  absence  of  religious  discord,  of  any 
combinations  among  the  planters,  like  the  celebrated 
Colonial  Union  of  Jamaica,  of  any  class  in  the  island 
capable  of  hindering  the  Government  from  adopting  such 
meaam'es  as  it  pleased,  rendered  the  course  of  the' 
authorities  a  comparatively  easy  one;  but  nothing  was 
done.  The  Act  of  Emancipation  took  the  island  by 
surprise :  the  planters  say  that  they  had  only  four  days' 
notice  tliat,  on  the  1st  August,  1838,  their  apprentices 
would  absolutely  be  free.  It  is  no  wonder  that,  for  a  few 
daysj  all  was  suspense  and  anxiety.  The  slaves,  at  first,, 
were  incredulous ;  then  rushed  in  frenzy  together,  and,  for^ 
soma  hours,  the  Governor  and  his  subordinates  dreaded! 
an  outbreak  of  vengeance  and  retaliation.  The  occasion 
might  have  been  a  day  of  unmingled  joy,  had  the  island 
possessed  a  body  of  Christian  men,  with  influence  ( 
the  enfranchised  people  to  lead  them  to  the  bouse  of 
God,  there,  on  their  knees,  to  receive  the  boon  of 
freedom,  like  that  which,  in  other  islands,  directed  the 
jnbUant  feelings  of  the  people  into  worship  and  thanks- 
giving to  the  Lord  and  Ruler  of  men. 

The  results  foreseen  came  to  pass.     Tliree  years  after 
emancipation,  in  1841,  the  condition  of  the  island  was 
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lost  deplorable :  the  labourers  had  for  the  most  part 
fsbandoned  the  estates,  and  taken  possession  of  plots  of 
vacant  land,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  towns, 
without  purchase  or  lawful  right.  Vagrancy  had  be- 
come an  alarming  habit  of  great  numbers ;  every  attempt 
to  take  a  census  of  the  population  was  baffled  by  the 
frequent  niigi'ationa  which  took  place.  Criminals  easily 
evaded  justice  by  absconding  to  places  where  they  were 
unknown,  or  by  hiding  tliemselves  in  the  dense  forests 
which  in  all  parts  edged  so  closely  on  the  cleared  lands. 
Drunkenness  increased  to  an  enormous  degree,  assisted 
by  planters  wljo  freely  aupphed  nun  to  the  labourers,  to 
induce  them  to  remain  as  cultivators  on  their  estates. 
High  wages  were  obtained,  only  to  be  squandered  in 
amusement,  revelry,  and  dissipation  ;  at  the  same  time, 
these  high  wages  induced  a  diminished  cultivation  of 
food,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  price  and  in  the 
importation  of  provisions  from  the  neighbouring  islands 
and  continent.  The  labourers  steadily  refused  to  enter 
into  any  contracts  which  would  oblige  them  to  remain  in 
the  service  of  a  master :  this  would  too  much  have  re- 
sembled the  state  of  slavery  from  which  they  had  but 
Just  emerged.  It  was  with  reference  to  this  state  of 
things  that  Lord  Harris  wrote  in  1848 : — "  One  of  the 
many  errors  which  have  been  committed  since  the 
granting  of  emancipation,  is  the  little  attention  paid  to 
any  legislation  having  for  its  end  the  formation  of  a 
Mciety,  on  true,  sound,  and  lasting  principles.  As  the 
question  at  present  stands,  a  race  has  been  freed  ;  but  a 
society  has  not  been  formed.     Liberty  has  been  given 
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to  a  heterogeneons  mass  of  individaals,  who  can  only 
comprehend  license, — a  partition  in  the  rights,  and  privi- 
leges, and  duties  of  civilized  society  has  been  granted  to 
them;  they  are  only  capable  of  enjoying  its  vices."* 
"  In  no  part  of  the  West  Indies,"  said  a  traveller  among 
them  in  the  winter  of  1843,  five  years  after  emancipa- 
tion, "  have  I  found  the  lower  classes  so  benighted,  idle, 
and  depraved.  Compared  indeed  with  their  brethren 
in  those  islands  where  missionary  operations  have  been 
more  abundant,  they  are  at  the  present  moment  in  a 
state  but  little  removed  from  that  in  which  the  former 
were  found  fifty  years  ago."t 

Some  efibrts  were,  however,  made  to  check  the 
nomadic  tendency  of  the  population.  A  vagrant  law 
was  passed  two  months  after  emancipation,  and 
an  ordinance  to  prevent  squatting  sood  after.  The  laws 
of  contract  were,  from  time  to  time,  modified,  and  if  in 
some  respects  they  were  made  very  stringent,  yet  they 
served  partially  to  retain  the  labourers  on  the  estates. 
These  laws  were  probably  intended  rather  to  coerce  labour 
than  to  regulate  it ;  and  in  this  attempt  at  coercion  lay  the 
chief  cause  of  their  failure.  The  disposition  of  the  Creoles 
to  settle  away  from  the  estates  could  not  be  controlled; 
scattered  settlemeuts  were  formed  in  wild  districts,  far 
away  from  all  civilizing  influences,  which  became  the 


*  The  West  Indies  before  and  since  Emancipation^  by  John  Davy,  M.D. 
pp.  311,  312. 

t  Rev.  J.  M.  Phillippo,  Missionary  Herald,  1844,  p.  574.  See  also  the 
evidence  of  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Hamilton,  a  clergyman,  in  Bumley'9  Trinidad, 
p.  61. 
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abode  of  the  idle,  the  dissolute,  and  the  criminal.  This 
dispersion  was  at  length  stayed  by  a  territorial  ordinance, 
under  which  the  people  could  obtain  legal  possession  of  the 
Crown  lands  at  moderate  rates.*  Small  freeholds  were 
created  in  the  vicinity  of  the  towns,  and  ultimately 
numerous  schools  were  opened  among  the  dwellings  of 
the  people,  t  But  even  in  1850,  Lord  Harris  could  report 
that  "  a  seventh  of  the  whole  population  of  the  colony, 
nearly  a  fourth  of  the  adult  population,  and  more  than  half 
of  the  total  population,"  of  Port  of  Spain,  the  chief  town 
of  the  island,  "  are  composed  of  persons  of  the  lower 
ranks  of  life,  and  having  no  visible  means  of  gaining  an 
existence.  "J  Of  late  years,  the  development  of  sugar 
cultivation  has  been  very  rapid,  the  quantity  of  sugar 
now  exported  being  far  in  excess  of  that  exported  dur- 
tog  the  first  years  of  freedom.  The  Creoles  have  par- 
ticipated  in  this  prosperity,  although  they  have  not 
assisted  largely  in  its  production.  Not  one  fourth  of 
the  persons  employed  on  the  estates  are  natives  of  the 
island ;  but  there  has  grown  up  among  them  a  consider- 


•  Squatters  might  purchase  Crown  land  at  twenty  shillings  an  acre. 
Pari.  Paper,  No.  280, 1848,  p.  38. 

t  From  a  return  given  by  Lord  Harris,  it  appears  that,  in  1848,  there  were 
not  more  than  4878  small  proprietors — that  is,  Creoles  possessing  portions  of 
land,  however  small;  and  in  all  the  villages  only  834  houses;  so  that  the 
settlement  of  the  people-on  freeholds  had  gone  on  very  slowly.  About  5000 
remained  on  the  estates,  and  a  very  large  number  of  the  people  were 
without  any  settled  dwellhig-place.  Pari.  Return,  No.  280,  for  the  year 
1849,  Part  2,  p.  8.  The  population  was  reckoned  at  60,000.  A  vast 
number  of  the  huts  were  simply  of  mud  and  palm  leaves.  The  towns  of 
Port  of  Spain  and  San  Fernando  are  not  included  in  the  above  reckoning. 

X  Lord  Grey's  Colonial  Policy,  vol.  i.  p.  137, 
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able  body  of  arllsajis — sach  as  carpenters,  coopers, 
baildera,  and  tailors ;  they  invariably  constitato  the 
roadmakers,  and  almost  monopolize  tJie  higher  kinds  of 
manual  employment. 

During  tlie  fii'st  eight  years  after  emancipation,  the 
planters  struggled  not  unsuccessfiiUy  with  the  difSculties 
which  followed  the  falling  off  of  Creole  labour.  The 
high  price  of  sugar  in  these  years  created  competition, 
and  the  high  rate  of  wages  which  accompanied  it  attracted 
a  very  large  supply  of  labour  from  the  neighbouring 
islands.  But  the  passing  of  the  Sugar  Act,  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  in  1845,  bronght  upon  the  planters 
great  distress,  and  in  many  instances  ruin.  In  two 
years  nearly  all  the  Scotch  and  English  houses  were 
Btruck  down.  Bixty-four  petitions  of  insolvency  were 
£led.  Estates  were  put  up  to  sale,  and  no  purchasers 
could  be  found.*  Many  were  abandoned  for  want  of 
capital  to  work  them;  and  in  May,  1848,  the  Colonial 
Treasury  was  reported  to  be  absolutely  empty.  Doubt- 
less a  portion  of  this  distress  was  owing  to  unskilful 
cultivation,  to  extravagant  expenditure  encouraged. 
by  a  system  of  protection,  and  especially  to  the  com- 
mercial crisis  of  1847,  which  affected  English  and 
Colonial  interests  throughout  the  world.  By  various 
financial  expedients,  Lord  Harris  tided  over  this  year  of 
gloom ;  and  in  the  following  year,  a  substantial  improve- 
ment in  the  financial  and  industrial  prospects  of  the 
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colony  began  to  shew  itself.*  Wages  fell,  but  labour 
was  more  in  demand  than  before.  Seduction  in  wages, 
with  improved  methods  of  cultivation,  enabled  the 
planters  in  some  measure  to  meet  the  compefition ;  but 
their  rapid  recovery  from  the  depression  into  which  the 
industry  of  the  island  had  fallen,  was  chiefly  owing  to 
the  successM  introduction  of  immigrants.  The  wise 
administration  of  Lord  Harris  greatly  conduced  to  the 
subsequent  prosperity.  He  urged  on  improvements  in 
the  roads,  made  the  administration  of  justice  more 
facile  and  fair,  and  reformed  the  police.  Municipal 
bodies  were  created,  and  the  foundations  were  laid  of 
a  well-administered  scheme  of  general  education.  The 
memory  of  Lord  Harris's  government  is  still  fragrant  in 
the  colony,  and  many  speak  of  those  days  as  among  the 
brightest  the  colony  has  seen;  for  hope  sustained 
exertion,  and  prosperity  attended  the  measures  that  were 
taken. 

I  have  said  above  that  the  prosperity  of  Trinidad  is 
chiefly  owing  to  the  additional  supply  of  labour  obtained 
by  immigration.  As  this  question  is  one  of  great 
interest,  and  continues  to  be  debated  with  much 
difference  of  opinion  in  this  country,  it  may  be  expected 
of  me  to  give  the  results  of  my  inquiries  and  observa- 
tions :  this  I  proceed  to  do. 

Two  years  before  emancipation,  so  largely  did  the 


Lord  Grey's  CJolonial  Policy,  p.  181,  vol.  i. 
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cultivation  of  sugar  surpass  the  population  that  would 
naturally  be  employed  upon  it,  that  a  thousand  Africans 
liberated  from  the  holds  of  slave  ships,  were  landed  in 
Trinidad  to  meet  the  demand  for  labour,  and  distributed 
among  the  planters.  The  defection  of  the  enfranchised 
from  the  estates,  forced  upon  the  planters  and  the 
existing  local  government,  if  the  sugar  cultivation 
were  to  be  maintained,  the  necessity  of  immediately 
replacing  the  loss  by  labourers  from  other  parts. 
Immigration  was  first  carried  on  by  private  individuals; 
but  it  was  soon  taken  up  by  the  local  authorities,  under 
an  ordinance  that  came  into  operation  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1839.  This  ordinance  was  annulled  in  April, 
and  another  was  soon  after  passed,  with  amend- 
ments by  the  Colonial  Office.  Encouraged  by  the  high 
rate  of  wages,  a  large  number  of  immigrants  came 
voluntarily  from  the  neighbouring  islands ;  others  were 
induced  to  come  by  shipmasters,  and  planters,  who 
received  a  bounty  on  every  individual  imported.  Be- 
tween January  1st,  1839,  and  June  30th,  1841,  3879 
individuals  were  brought  in,  and  paid  for  at  a  cost  to 
the  colony  of  £12,637.  It  was  estimated  that  4000 
more  had  entered  the  island,  either  paying  their  own 
passages,  or  franked  by  planters  who  had  engaged 
their  services.  Among  these  were  1200  Germans  and 
Maltese,  so  widely  had  the  demand  for  labour  been 
made  known.  The  bounty,  or  head  money,  paid  to 
ship  captains  on  the  immigrants  they  introduced,  led 
to  a  great  deal  of   fraud;    and  the  refusal    of   the 
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Colonial  Office  to  sanction  a  contract  law,  oppressive 
in  its  character,  but  intended  to  secure  the  services 
of  the  immigrant  to  the  planter  who  had  paid  his 
passage,  occasioned  great  dissatisfaction,  and  led  to 
the  abandonment  of  these  methods  of  increasing  the 
labouring  population.  Some  of  the  immigrants  throve 
well ;  but  many  had  to  complain  of  ill  treatment,  the 
want  of  medical  aid,  and  the  capriciousness  of  the 
managers  of  the  estates,  who,  on  the  change  of  season, 
or  the  interruptions  of  weather,  immediately  discharged 
•their  labourers. 

The  Parliamentary  Committee  of  1842,  having 
expressed  itself  favourable  to  the  introduction  of  immi- 
grants from  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  Lord  Stanley 
(now  Earl  of  Derby)  sanctioned  arrangements  for  the 
transport  of  liberated  slaves  from  Sierra  Leone  and  the 
Gambia,  and  the  colony  set  apart  a  sum  of  £15,000 
per  annum,  from  the  Colonial  Treasury,  to  meet  the 
cost.  The  number  introduced  under  this  arrangement, 
in  1842  and  1843,  was  only  858.  The  scheme  was  a 
failure,  owing  chiefly  to  the  disallowance  of  an 
ordinance,  hastily  passed,  to  meet  the  case  of  some  233 
liberated  Africans,  brought  from  St.  Helena  :  they  were 
to  be  placed  under  compulsory  contracts,  without  the 
slightest  freedom  of  choice  as  to  employment,  employer, 
or  locality. 

Lidia  was  now  resorted  to  as  the  land  of  hope.  The 
first  cargo  of  Coolies,  from  Calcutta,  arrived  at  Port  of 
Spain,  in  the  "  Fattel  Rosack,"  on  the  30th  May,  1845. 
"Other  vessels  followed  in  succession;  and,  in  May, 
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1848,  5162  Coolies  had  been  landed  in  the  ieland."* 
The  regnlationa  propoaed  by  Lord  Harria,  in  1846,  for 
the  management  of  this  immigration,  were  disallowed, 
In  the  following  year,  however,  the  suggestions  snb- 
stituted  by  Lord  Grey,  were  framed  into  an  ordinance 
for  the  protection  of  the  immigrants.  The  result  was 
again  a  failure.  The  liberated  Africans,  who  were 
brought  from  Western  Africa,  refosed  to  work,  ab- 
sconded from  their  employers,  and  took  to  the  woods, 
subsisting  partly  by  plunder  of  the  neighbouring  estates, 
partly  by  cultivating  the  land  on  which  they  squatted.* 
A  settlement  which  I  visited  near  Port  of  Spain,  con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  this  class  of  immigrants,  atill 
living  a  worthless  life,  addicted  to  revelry  and  drunken- 
ness. A  few  actually  supposed  that,  by  travelling 
eastwards,  they  should  reach  their  native  land.  They 
had  not  been  made  to  understand  the  conditions  on 
which  they  were  engaged  at  Sierra  Leone. 

Many  of  the  new  Coolies  followed  their  example.  The 
first  importations  appear  to  have  conducted  themselves 
well ;  but  the  later  ones  are  said  to  have  consisted  of  the 
refuse  of  Lidian  society,  being  drawn  from  jails  and  the 
lowest  population  of  Lidian  cities.  They  were,  more- 
over, placed  in  new  circumstances,  called  to  labour  at 
an  unaccustomed  employment,  and  the  obligations 
imposed  by  the  ordinance  sat  lightly  both  upon  the 
employer  and  the  employed.     Great  numbers  died  in 
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the  public  hospitals,  "  and  not  a  few,"  says  Lord  Grey, 
"  by  the  waysides  and  in  the  woods."  It  is  clear  that, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  dread  lest  the  planters  should 
coerce  the  labourers,  so  as  to  reduce  them  to  a  condition 
little  better  than  slaves,  rendered  the  action  of  the 
Government  both  feeble  and  hesitating;  on  the  other 
hand,  again  to  quote  the  words  of  Earl  Grey,  the 
Government  laboured  under  very  serious  difficulties  as 
to  the  p«^  "tr^tment  of  Zi^  beloogi.g  to 
savage  or  half-civilized  races,  whose  unfitness  for 
unrestrained  liberty  is  not  generally  understood,  or 
acknowledged  in  this  country."*  The  sufferings  of  the 
Coolies  were  largely  enhanced  by  the  depressed  state  of 
the  planters,  consequent  on  the  free-trade  policy  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  which,  in  1848,  produced  general 
insolvency,  the  destruction  of  capital,  and  the  ruin  of  a 
large  number  of  the  estates ;  and  probably  contributed 
more  to  ih^  misery  which  overtook  the  immigrants,  than 
any  defect  in  the  legislation  which  controlled  their 
actions.  For  how  could  they  be  fed  or  supported,  when 
their  employers  were  themselves,  in  very  numerous 
cases,  reduced  to  penury?  Immigration,  under  such 
circumstances,  might  well  be  deprecated.  There  were, 
doubtless,  faults  on  both  sides.  The  Coolies  were  ill- 
treated  by  the  planters;  while,  to  savages  and  half- 
civilized  people,  was  granted  the  most  unrestrained 
liberty — a  liberty  not  enjoyed  in  any  civilized  com- 


•  Verteuil,  p.  376. 
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muniiy  on  earth.  With  the  revelations  in  their  hands 
of  what  planters  had  done  in  the  time  of  slavery,  and  in 
the  absence  of  any  evidence  that  the  cruel  spirit  of  that 
period  was  banished  from  the  West  Indies,  it  was 
natoral  that  the  philanthropists  of  England  should 
hesitate  to  allow  them  any  measure  of  power  over  the 
immigrant  labourers  that  might  be  used  as  an  instru- 
ment of  oppression.*  The  wildness  of  a  savage  state  was 
a  better  condition  of  life,  than  one  in  which  should  be 
possible  the  recurrence  of  those  horrid  cruelties  which 
had  marked  the  system  of  slavery.  Better  to  leave  the 
negro,  or  the  Hindu,  in  his  barbarous  or  half-civilized 
condition,  and  the  tea  of  civilized  nations  unsweetened, 
than  subject  him  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  driver's 
whip,  or  the  workhouse  tread-mill. 

By  the  assistance  of  the  Imperial  Government,  in  the 
shape  of  a  loan,  and  the  wise  measures  of  retrenchment 
carried  through  by  Lord  Harris,  the  colonists,  in  1849, 
began  to  recover  from  the  depths  of  distress  into  which 
they  had  fallen.  An  amended  immigration  ordinance 
was  passed  in  the  same  year,  and  still  further  amended 
in  1854,  which  has  met  the  approbation  both  of  the  island 
and  colonial  office  authorities,  and  certainly,  as  it  now 
stands,  works  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  planter,  and  of  all 


*  The  following  is  from  Dr.  Dayy :  '^  I  may  add  an  instance  of  another 
kind  of  abuse — well  authenticated,  I  heard  it  at  his  lordship's  table  [the 
Governor's] — how  the  manager  of  an  estate  had  seven  women  returned  in 
his  account  as  labourers,  but  were  doing  no  work,  being  with  child^  all  by 
him"  (p.  811).  The  vices  of  the  slave  period  had  evidently  not  greatly 
liminished.    This  wM  in  184S. 
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in  the  island  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
people.  Their  religious  and  moral  condition  most  be 
excepted,  for  which  the  ordinance  makes  no  provision, 
and  which  has  as  yet  received  no  effective  attention 
from  any  church  or  religious  organization,  either  in  the 
colony  or  in  England. 

Chinese  labourers  were  first  introduced  in  March, 
1853,  when  440  were  landed  at  Port  of  Spain.  Others 
have  since  been  introduced,  but  in  no  great  numbers. 
Some  planters  speak  well  of  them  as  labourers ;  but  the 
first  immigrants  gave  much  trouble :  no  one  knew  their 
language,  they  were  unwilling  to  work,  and  as  speedily 
as  possible  relieved  themselves  from  the  obligation 
of  field  labour.  At  the  present  time  most  of  them 
are  gardeners,  and  find  in  the  inland  markets  a 
remunerative  and  large  demand  for  the  provisions 
they  grow.  They  are  the  only  peasants  resident  in 
the  island  who  carefiilly  and  systematically  obtain 
land  and  cultivate  it  for  the  profit  it  yields.  They 
understand  tillage  better  than  any  other  class  of 
labourers.* 

The  main  features  of  the  present  immigration 
ordinance  are  the  following: — ^A  superintendent  of 
immigrants  is  appointed,  with  powers  to  transact  all 


*  The  Immigration  Agent  of  Trinidad,  in  a  letter,  received  by  Mr.  Cave 
on  the  16th  March  last,  says:— "One  Chinaman,  last  week,  realized  900 
dollars  (£187. 10s,)  by  his  potato  crop ;  this  is  of  course  an  extreme  case, 
but  many  have  one  or  two  acres  of  similar  cultivation.  Not  less  than 
thirty  have  married  Creoles,  and  seventeen  have  families." — Papers  relative 
to  Free  Labour  by  tJie  West  India  Committee. 


boBinesB  connected  with  tbe  immigrants,  their  in- 
dentores,  registration,  condition  on  the  estates,  snd 
their  return  to  their  own  country.  He  acts  as  their 
protector,  and  exercises  a  strict  surveillance  on  behalf 
of  the  Government.  On  any  complaint  from  a.  Coolie, 
he  has  power  to  visit  the  estate,  and  at  once,  if  the  com- 
plaint be  well  founded,  to  cancel  the  indenture,  and  re- 
move the  complainant.  No  contract  is  valid  without  the 
approval  of  the  superintendent,  nor  can  it  be  of  longer 
duration  than  three  years.  The  same  officer  is  bound 
to  keep  an  accurate  register  of  the  immigrants,  to 
provide  them  with  food  if  not  immediately  employed  on 
their  arrival,  to  assign  the  services  of  immigrants  to  any 
employer  whom  he  may  think  fit,  provided  that  husbands 
are  not  separated  from  their  wives,  nor  children  under 
the  age  of  fifteen  fi'om  their  parents,  or  natural  pro- 
tectors. He  may  inspect  the  condition  of  the  assigned 
immigrants  at  any  time,  muster  them  to  hear  what  they 
have  to  say,  and  is  directed  twice  a  year  to  visit  every 
plantation  where  they  are  employed.  Employers  have 
to  make  quarterly  returns  of  all  immigrants  in  their 
service,  date  and  causes  of  death  (if  any),  number  of 
births,  etc.  For  illnsage,  or  neglect  of  duly,  or  hrtach 
of  contract,  on  either  side,  the  superintendent  can  im- 
mediately cancel  the  indentures.  K  this  officer  reports 
that  the  hnta,  or  accommodations  provided  for  the 
immigrants,  are  bad  or  insnfficient,  or  if,  for  any  other 
cause,  he  should  think  the  removal  of  an  immigrant 
requisite,  the  Grovemor  can  at  once  interfere  and  re- 
move them,  one  or  all,  from  the  estate.     The  first  term 
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of  service  is  three  years,  all  subseqaent  engagements 
can  be  made  only  from  year  to  year;  bat  even  this 
three  years'  term  may  be  shortened,  by  the  immigrant 
paying  a  certain  proportion  of  his  cost  of  importation, 
corresponding  to  the  time  unexpired.  A  certificate  of 
industrial  residence  is  then  given;  and  at  the  end  of 
ten  years,  such  persons  are  entitled  to  return  to  their 
native  country,  mainly  at  the  expense  of  the  colony. 
In  practice,  the  return  voyage  is  wholly  at  the  cost  of 
the  colonial  chest. 

The  indenture  requires  the  Coolie  to  labour  for  nine 
hours  daily  on  the  estate  of  his  master.  For  these 
services,  the  planters  have  to  pay  the  regular  rate  of 
wages,  in  money,  to  the  Coolies,  and  at  regular  periods. 
If  sick,  certain  allowances  and  medical  attendance  are 
to  be  afforded  at  the  employer's  expense.  An  annual 
sum  of  £2  each  Coolie  has  also  to  be  paid  into  the 
colonial  treasury  during  the  term  of  indenture. 

It  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  these  regulations 
are  wholly  in  favour  of  the  Coolie.  K  it  be  granted 
that  immigration  is  right,  no  rules  could  be  better  framed 
for  his  just  treatment  and  temporal  welfare.  The  only 
hardship,  or  regulation  having  the  aspect  of  a  hardship, 
is  the  passport  required  to  be  shown  by  every  Coolie  to 
any  policeman,  on  demand,  when  off  the  estate;  but 
even  this  regulation  in  the  working  is  favourable  to  his 
well  being.  It  prevents  his  squatting  in  the  woods, 
which,  from  their  proximity  to  the  estates,  afford  a  tempt- 
ing refiige  to  the  idle  and  dissolute ;  or  his  becoming  a 
vagrant,  without  food  or  home,  as  was  the  case  in  1848. 

G 
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In  no  part  of  tbe  island  did  I  hear  of  a  case  of  hards}ii{ 
arising  out  of  tliia  regulation;  and,  indeed,  so  well  i 

the  object  of  the  passport  now  understood  by  the  Coolies 
that  it  is  but  seldom  that  ita  production  is  called  for. 

This  syBtem  is  approved  by  every  class  of  persons  ii 
the  island.  I  conversed  with  Crovernment  officiala 
planters,  managers,  missionaries,  storekeepers,  and  witi 
the  Coolie3  themselves,  and  I  did  not  hear  a  singli 
complaint.  Men  of  opposite  political  opinions,  mg 
who  very  freely  criticize  the  acts  of  the  Govemm^itj  ai 
well  as  men  who  view  the  planting  interest  witi 
suspicion,  all  concurred  in  this — that  the  immigratio] 
system,  as  working  in  the  island  of  Trinidad,  is  a  succea 
There  may  be  cases  of  oppression,  but  I  did  not  hea 
of  them ;  and  I  am  sure  that  some  of  the  parties  wit 
whom  I  had  intercourse  would  have  told  me  had  the 
known  of  their  existence.  My  own  observation,  a 
each  estates  as  I  visited,  or  passed  through,  qoiti 
corroborates  the  testimony  of  parties  in  the  island.  Tb 
huts  of  the  Coolies,  to  say  tlie  least,  are  better  than  th 
cabins  they  usually  inhabit  in  India.  The  people  loo 
well  fed,  happy,  and  contented.  I  spoke  with  men 
many  parts  of  India,  from  East  Bengal,  Behar,  tl 
North  West  Provinces,  and  from  Oude,  and  that  aw( 
from  tiie  estates,  on  the  roadside,  everyone 
himself  as  pleased  with  his  lot.  "  This,  good  country; 
was  a  frequent  reply  to  the  question  put. 

It  will  ho  observed  that  great  power,  almost  absolal 
power,  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  Immigrati 
and  it  may  be  said  that  the  success  of  the  scheme 
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more  (o  the  man  who  works  it,  than  to  the 
rijfstem  iteel£  This  ia  true.  The  good  working  of 
the  ordinance  is  greatly,  if  not  altogether,  due  to 
the  unwearied  exertionB  and  ansjons  care  of  Dr. 
Mitchell,  the  present  superintendent.  Nothing  caii 
exceed  his  activity,  his  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  Coolies,  and  hia  watchful  regard  to  every  point 
which  concerns  the  smooth  and  successful  working 
of  the  regulations.  But  the  same  may  be  said  of  any 
law.  Its  Buccesaful  administration  lies  in  the  bands  of 
the  administrator,  and  the  beat  of  laws  may  be  rendered 
inutile,  or  even  become  a  cm'se,  from  inattention,  or  the 
wilful  perversion  of  ite  proviaions,  by  the  persona  whose 
duty  it  is  to  execute  it.  The  planters  and  people  of 
Trinidad,  as  well  as  the  Coolies,  must  be  congi'atulated 
on  having  in  this  instance  secured  tlie  services  of  a 
gentleman  so  eminently  qualified  for  the  part  he  fills. 
It  would  be  well  for  the  colony,  if  some  of  its  other 
ofBces  were  as  worthily  filled. 

A  few  facta  illustrative  of  the  results  of  immigration 
in  Trinidad,  may  fitly  close  the  general  statements  I 
have  made. 

The  immigration  has,  beyond  all  question,  largely 
benefited  tlie  planters.  Tear  by  year  the  export  of 
sugar  increaaea,*  and  its  cultivation  extends.     A  highly 

■  Trinidad  exported  before  Coollo  labour  was  introduced,  in  Ifl42, 
G0,£OG  bhds. ;  lS4a,  24,08S blids. ;  1844,  3],8DU  Llids.;  IMS,  S3,39ShhdB. 
Afber  Coolie  labour  wm  inCrodueed,  in  1864,  S7,089  hbdn,;  16£i£i, 
31,093 lilids.;  1866,  34,411  bhiJs. ;  1857,  36,523hhda.;  1868,  37,000 hhds.; 
1859,  40,000  hlid».  Tbere  haa  also  been  an  incrtBBB  In  the  exportation  of 
virao.  In  1858,  6,200,000  lbs.  were  eitported,  nenlnal  3,200,000  lbs,— the 
liigbest  export  ever  attained  before  emnndpatloD. 
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respectable  planter  assured  me^  that  within  the  last  few 
years,  mortgages  have  to  a  large  extent  been  paid  oSy 
a  larger  amount  of  capital  is  being  applied  to  the  land^ 
and  although  some  planters  still  believe  in  cattle-millB 
and  water-power,  yet  new  machinery  is  continually 
introduced,  and  steam  is  rapidly  superseding  the  ruder 
forms  of  manufacture.  The  land  under  culture  has 
increased  from  15,000  to  29,000  acres.  An  iron-rail 
tramway,  to  facilitate  the  conveyance  of  the  crop  to  the 
port  of  San  Fernando,  has  been  commenced  in  the 
fertile  sugar  district  of  Naparima.  I  quote  the  follow- 
ing official  report: — "It  would  be  no  difficult  task  to 
enumerate  estates  which  have  more  than  doubled  their 
produce  since  1841.  Others,  long  abandoned,  or  nearly 
so,  have  risen  from  their  ruins,  and  a  few  of  late  years 
have  been  established  on  newly  cleared  forest  land.  It 
may  not  be  that  in  most  of  these  instances  the  planters 
have  heavy  balances  in  their  favour  at  the  local  bank, 
but  mortgages  of  ancient  date,  and  almost  hopeless 
amount,  have  been  settled ;  the  labourers  earn  a  higher 
aggregate  of  wages,  their  houses  are  comfortable,  the 
manufacturing  machinery,  whether  fixed  or  moveable, 
is  more  powerftil,  and  the  planter  himself  has  fiurly 
contributed,  or  rather  created,  that  increased  commerce 
which  has  enabled  the  colony  to  provide  ample  means 
for  the  introduction  of  labour  from  the  most  distant 
shores."* 

Its  effects  on  the  condition  of  the  Creole,  or  Negro 

•  Trinidad  Press^  for  4th  May^  1850. 
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population^  have  been  not  less  beneficial.  By  the 
opponents  of  immigration  it  was  argued  that  it  would 
lower  wages,  and  injure  the  prospects  of  the  resident 
labourers ;  aud  so  it  would  have  done,  had  the  population 
of  the  island  been  large  and  commensurate  with  the 
quantity  of  land  available  for  cultivation.  But  so 
fertile  is  the  soil,  and  so  many  are  the  acres  of  land 
inviting  the  application  of  capital  and  labour,  that 
hitherto  all  the  labour  supplied  has  been  absorbed,  and 
will  continue  to  be  so  for  years  to  come.  But  with  this 
extension  of  cultivation,  there  has  necessarily  arisen  a 
demand  for  lumberers,  hedgers,  and  ditchers,  to  clear 
and  fence  <he  hitherto  nntilled  acres.  Drainage  has  to 
be  effected.  Carpenters,  coopers,  engine-men,  boiler- 
men,  mule-drivers,  and  all  the  trades  connected  with 
the  mannfacture  and  export  of  the  staple,  are  in  great 
request.  The  demand  for  provisions  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  Coolies  has  increased,  and  the  cattie  employed 
on  the  estates  must  be  fed.  There  has,  therefore,  sprung 
up  a  great  demand  for  skilled  labour,  for  labour  of  a 
better  paid  sort  than  that  of  mere  field  hands.  The 
Inspector  of  Public  Works  informed  me,  that  he  employs 
none  but  Creoles  on  the  roads  and  bridges  now  in  course 
of  erection ;  that,  in  fact,  they  monopolize  all  the  better 
kinds  of  manual  labour.  Wherever  skill  is  required, 
they  are  the  parties  to  undertake  the  work.  Garden 
produce  also  finds  a  better  market. 

All  these  occupations  and  duties  are  being  rapidly 
taken  up  by  the  Creole.      He  is  removed  fi'om  the 
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condition  of  a  mere  servitor,  and  receives  a  higher 
remuneration  for  the  exertions  he  puts  forth.  The 
CooKe  is  therefore  no  competitor  with  the  Creole  in  the 
labour  market,  and  no  ill-feeling  exists  because  of  the 
displacement  of  one  by  the  other.  Coolie  labour  opens 
a  wider  field  of  exertion  to  the  Negro,  and  he  is  becom- 
ing the  artisan  and  the  skilled  labourer  of  the  Trinidad 
community.  He  has  a  fair  share  of  the  increasing  fund 
distributed  as  wages  in  the  island.  His  position  is 
improved,  and  there  is  required  of  him -higher  forms  of 
labour  than  can  be  executed  by  the  cutlass  or  the  hoe.* 
Many  years  must  elapse  before  the  population  of  Trinidad 
will  overtake  the  means  of  easy  subsistence.  Not  one- 
seventh  of  the  soil  is  under  cultivation.  Noble  forests 
clothe  the  mountain  sides,  where  coffee  and  cacao  would 
grow;  and  tens  of  thousands  of  acres,  adapted  for  sugar, 
are  overrun  with  brushwood,  or  form  extensive  savannahs 
of  grass. 


*  From  a  return  of  the  Immigration  Agent,  it  appears  that  while  the 
Coolie  laboured^  in  1858,  an  average  of  19  days  and  a  half  in  a  month, 
he  earned  only  24s.  4d. ;  the  Creole  Negro,  labouring  on  an  average  nearly 
17  days  in  a  month,  earned  24s.  7d. ;  thus  showing,  that  if  he  laboured  leas, 
he  was  better  paid.  The  Creole  immigrants  from  other  islands  were  still 
better  paid,  earning  for  17  days  and  a  half  of  labour,  268.  Id.  The  amount 
of  wages  paid  on  140  estates,  was,  in  the  month  of  March^  £20^317. 
Reckoning  7  months  as  the  duration  of  crop-time,  this  gives  £142,219 
as  the  amount  of  wages  spent  by  these  estates  in  taldng  in  the  crop, 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  The  number  of  estates  actually  under 
sugar  cultivation,  is  about  160.  Pari.  JReports  for  1858,  part  1,  p.  87. 
These  calculations  do  not  include  contract  and  job  work,  which  is  better 
paid  than  ordinary  estate  work.  One-tenth  more  should  be  added  ftr  this 
description  of  labour. 
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The  Coolie  also  participates  in  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  island.  If  there  were  much  ill-usage,  neglect, 
or  bad  living,  the  results  would  surely  appear  in  the  rate 
of  mortality  prevalent  among  them.  Dr.  Mitchell  says : 
'^It  has  been  seen  in  the  reports  of  1857  and  1858, 
that  the  death  rate  among  the  rural  population  in  this 
colony  was  slightly  under  16  in  1000 — a  rate  consider- 
ably lower  than  that  of  the  .63  healthiest  agricultural 
counties  in  England,  where  the  mortality  was  17*64  in 
1000,  and  that  of  Liverpool  36  in  1000."  And  again  : 
'^  The  death  rate  among  the  Bengalee  population  of 
Trinidad  will  not,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  probably  rise 
to  one-tiiird  of  the  ordinary  mortality  of  Calcutta; 
where,  according  to  a  late  estimate  of  Dr.  Mouatt,  the 
average  for  Mussalman  and  Hindu  is  4*41  in  100,"  or 
44*1  in  1000.  The  mortality  among  the  children  of  the 
Coolie  women,  is  also  very  much  less  than  among  the 
children  of  the  Negroes,  who  are  natives  of  the  island. 

One  more  fact  must  be  adduced  illustrative  of  the 
condition  of  the  Coolies  in  Trinidad.  I  have  mentioned 
above  the  right  they  possess  to  return  to  India  after 
their  term  of  service  has  expired.  I  will  quote  below 
a  return  of  the  number  who  have  availed  themselves 
of  this  privilege,  and  of  the  sums  of  money,  saved  out 
of  their  earnings,  they  have  taken  back.  The  total 
number  of  Coolies  imported  up  to  1858,  is  about  15,000. 
It  must  be  noted  that  this  return  includes  only  the  sums 
deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  agent,  and  paid  to  the 
Coolies  on  their  arrival  in  India,  through  the  Indian 
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Treasury.*  Many  kept  their  money  on  their  persons, 
or  gave  it  to  the  officers  of  the  ships  for  safety,  while 
others  had  invested  their  savings,  or  a  part  of  them,  in 
ornaments  for  their  wives  or  themselves. 

One  gentleman  assured  me,  that  a  year  or  two  ago  ten 
Coolies  returned  to  India  with  £600,  their  savings  while 
in  hisemploy.  It  is  no  wonder  that  they  are  beginning  to 
exhibit  considerable  reluctance  to  leave  a  country  where 
they  are  so  prosperous.  The  Agent  reports,  in  1859: 
"  Barely  two  hundred  have  enrolled  their  names  on  the 
register  for  return  Coolies  for  back  passage  to  India 
since  the  sailing  of  the  Morayshire,  in  December  last 
Of  these  only  fourteen  are  old  immigrants,  introduced 
prior  to  1848 ;  the  remainder  are  principally  those 
whose  industrial  residence  expired  in  1853,  and  of  these 
so  many  have  since  entered  into  fresh  engagements, 
that  experience  induces  me  to  believe  that  not  even  one 
hundred  would  really  present  themselves,  at  any  given 


TEAR. 

SHIP. 

TONNAGE. 

SOULS. 

MONET    DEPOSITED 
WITH  AGENTS. 

£       s.    d. 

1851 

ErStewart. 

524 

22 

1073    13    11 

1851 

Eliza. 

682 

308 

3532     3      3 

1852 

ClarendoD. 

550 

2X3 

1594    10     6 

1853 

Bucephalus. 
Shana. 

985 

293 

6250      0      0 

1853 

836 

275 

4751      3     2 

1855 

Scindian. 

650 

169 

3130     0      0 

1856 

Arabin. 

988 

274 

3230     0      0 

1857 

Eveline. 

814 

336 

6392      0      0 

1858 

Morayshire. 

833 

355 

4900    18    11 

2245* 

£34854     9     9 

*  About  one-flfUi  of  this  number  were  women  and  chlldrea. 
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period  for  embarkation.  The  number  of  free  Coolies 
being  somewhat  over  four  thousand^  a  sufficient  number 
to  freight  a  ship  may  eventually  come  forward,"*  That 
is,  labour  is  so  profitable  and  abundant  in  Trinidad,  that 
of  four  thousand  Coolies  entitled  to  return,  not  two 
hundred  are  found  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportuniiy.  In  fact,  they  are  tempted  to  remain,  not 
only  by  the  good  wages  they  get,  but  by  the  bounty  of 
from  two  to  five  pounds  that  the  planters  are  willing  to 
give  for  one  year's  ftirther  service,  jThis  statement 
speaks  volumes  as  to  their  contentment  and  well-doing. 

To  the  above  may  be  added  the  following  closing 
words  of  the  Agent's  report  for  1859  :  "  Not  only  have 
many  immigrants,  who  availed  themselves  of  free 
passages  back  to  Calcutta  from  the  West  Indies, 
returned  hither,  with  ftiU  knowledge  that  their  renewed 
contract  was  for  a  residence  of  ten  instead  of  four  years, 
as  in  the  first  instance ;  but  others  have  paid  their  own 
passage-&res,  and  that  of  their  wives,  from  India,  to 
enable  them  to  return  to  the  West  Indies,  free  from 
contract  towards  either  the  colony  or  the  employer." 

There  remain,  however,  two  or  three  drawbacks  to 
the  ftdl  success  of  this  immigration.  It  is  doubtftd 
whether  the  immigrants  are  not  often  entrapped  in 
India  by  the  persons  employed  to  obtain  them,  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  mortality  on  the  voyage  is  far  too  great. 
The  Edith  lost  27  passengers  out  of  401 ;  the  Akbar 
more — 36  out  of  346;    the  Hanover's  mortality  was 

.  I — - —  -  -^ 

*  Agent's  Report  for  1859. 
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frightful — 54  out  of  388.  These  are  the  worst  cases. 
The  Boman  Emperor  lost  3  only  out  of  382 ;  and  the 
Hope  1  out  of  296.  The  French  immigrant  vessels 
from  India  to  Martinique  lose  but  one  per  cent,  of  the 
labourers  embarked.  Much  of  the  excessive  mortality 
is  owing  to  the  want  of  carefrd  selection.  Many 
immigrants  are  put  on  board^  though  under  inspection, 
in  a  very  unfit  state  for  the  voyage,  from  age  or  con- 
stitutional weakness.  '^  The  French  admit  of  no  adult 
being  shipped  who  is  not  in  perfect  health,  and  under 
forty  years  of  age."  The  difference  in  lie  cases  shews 
that  a  great  mortality  is  not  a  necessary  accom- 
paniment of  immigration.  An  officer  of  one  of  the 
West  Indian  steamers  told  me  that,  by  law,  the  Coolies 
are  secured  more  room  than  the  soldiers  of  Her 
Majesty's  army  in  transport  ships.  It  does  not,  there- 
fore, arise  from  overcrowding,  but  from  some  pre- 
ventible  cause. 

There  has  also  been,  hitherto,  far  too  small  a  pro- 
portion of  women.  It  has  risen,  indeed,  from  one-fifth 
to  one-third;  but  it  should  undoubtedly  be  one-half. 
I  understand  that  orders  are  issued  to  increase  the 
proportion. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  immigration  has  involved 
the  colony  in  debt.  The  present  immigration  debt  in 
Trinidad  is  about  £125,000.  Of  course  this  entails 
taxation,  and  to  that  extent  becomes  a  burden  on  its 
industry.  Should  circumstances  arise  to  increase  the 
competition  in  the  sugar  market,  the  planters,  with  this 
debt  existing  or  accumulating,   will   find   themselves 
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unable  to  meet  it.  The  debt  adds  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  so  far  limits  the  ability  of  the  planter  to 
produce  a  cheap  article.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
present  favourable  prices  of  sugar  will  not  stimulate 
the  planters  to  seek  labourers  at  a  cost  which  may 
prove,  in  an  adverse  market,  a  drag  on  their  prosperiiy. 
As  all  classes  are  benefited  by  the  increase  of  employ- 
ment and  the  outlay  of  so  large  a  sum  in  wages,  there 
is  some  reason  why  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  immigration 
should  be  met  out  of  the  general  ftinds  of  the  island ; 
but  as  the  planters  are  the  chief  and  largest  gainers  by 
the  increase  of  labourers,  so  also  ought  they  to  bear  the 
largest  share  of  the  cost  of  introducing  them. 


HAYTI. 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

The  Voyage — Grenada — Barbadoes — St.  Thomas' — ^The  Moravian  Mission — 
Emancipation  and  Insurrection  of  the  Slaves — Romanism — Charlotte 
Amelia — Porto  Rico— Hayti — Jacmel — The  Cemetery — Commencement 
of  the  Baptist  Mission — Revolution — Conversion  of  Eliacine — The  School 

.  — A  Baptism — Reign  of  Terror — Progress  of  the  Mission — The  Church — 
The  Boarding  School — The  Chapel — Extension  of  the  Mission— Bible 
Readers. 

After  morning  service,  on  Sunday,  25th  September, 
the  arrival  of  the  home-bound  steamer  from  Tobago  was 
announced.  As  only  a  few  hours  are  allowed  for  the 
embarkation  of  the  mails  and  passengers,  we  were  on 
board  by  four  o'clock,  being  accompanied  to  the  ship  by 
Mr.  Law  and  a  few  friends,  to  whose  hospitality  we  had 
been  indebted  for  our  very  pleasant  sojourn  in  Trinidad. 
By  dark  we  had  left  the  quiet  waters  of  the  gulf,  repassed 
the  hurtling  Crags  of  the  Dragon's  Mouth,  and  were 
again  in  ftdl  sail  on  the  waters  of  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
With  daylight,  the  next  morning,  we  entered  the  harbour 
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of  Grenada,  this  time  escaping  the  reef  on  which  our 
steamer  ran  before.  Coaling  allowed  us  ample  time  for 
a  long  walk  around  and  through  the  town,  the  capital 
of  the  island,  and  named  St  George.  Passing  by  the 
deserted  fort,  on  the  ramparts  of  which  the  guns  still 
stand,  a  road  led  us  to  the  cemetery,  on  a  10%-  hill,  from 
whence  we  obtained  a  fine  view  of  the  harbour,  and  the 
hills  which  bathe  their  feet  in  the  sea,  clothed  from 
their  summits  to  the  water's  edge  with  rich  foliage  and 
vegetation.  Betuming,  we  passed  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  town.  A  few  noisy  hucksters  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  were  squatted  in  the  Market  Square.  Every- 
where good  and  substantial  houses  were  imtenanted  and 
going  to  decay.  The  people  moved  listlessly  about,  as 
if  they  had  little  to  do.  An  aspect  of  decay  was  stamped 
on  everything. 

Beautiful  as  the  island  is,  it  has  suffered  greatly  from 
the  decline  of  its  staple  production.  But  the  people  are 
for  the  most  part  well  off,  and  possess  many  of  the 
comforts  of  life.  The  population  numbers  over  32,000 
individuals,  of  whom  two-thirds  are  Boman  Catholics. 
They  speak  a  French  patois,  in  which  the  priests  en- 
courage them,  to  preserve  them  from  the  influence  of  the 
English  clergy  and  missionaries.  Obeahism  has  con- 
siderable power,  retarding  their  moral  improvement,  and 
even  unfitting  them  for  the  common  occupations  of  life. 

St.  Vincent's  was  reached  the  same  evening,  and  the 
next  morning  we  anchored  In  the  harbour  of  Bridgetown, 

•  Davy,  p.  216. 
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the  capital  of  Barbadoes.  We  took  advantage  of  a 
delay  in  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  fix>m  Demerara  to  go 
on  shore.  The  mist  of  the  morning  soon  cleared  off, 
and  a  light  rain  left  a  comparatively  cool  atmosphere. 
We  landed  on  the  right  bank  of  the  canal  which  runs 
round  the  town,  and  at  its  mouth  forms  a  small  dock. 
Many  coasting  vessels  were  moored  about.  Thence  we 
walked  through  the  town  to  the  Cantonments  at  the 
other  extremity.  The  houses  were  poor-looking;  the 
richer  inhabitants  having  their  residences  in  the  outskirts. 
The  people  were  well  dressed,  and  there  was  an  air  of 
activity  and  business  somewhat  unusual  in  these  island 
towns.  Barbadoes  is  often  called  Little  England,  and 
the  Barbadians  are  proud  of  their  highly  cultivated  and 
prosperous  island.  Among  the  planters  are  a  few  black 
men.  One  of  these,  a  gentleman  in  manners  and  con- 
versation, whom  I  met  on  board  the  steamer  on  his  way 
home  from  Hayti,  told  me  that  both  himself  and  his  father 
had  been  slaves.  His  father  was  now  the  proprietor  of 
two  estates  producing  about  300  bogheads  of  sugar  a 
year,  purchased  from  their  savings  at  a  cost  of  £12,000. 
Both  estates  were  cultivated  solely  by  black  people. 
A  fine  example  of  thrift  and  capacity. 

Nothing  of  any  particular  interest  occurred  as  we 
rapidly  passed  the  beautiful  islands  which  form  the 
Archipelago  of  the  Caribbean  sea.  We  reached  the 
harbour  of  St.  Thomas'  early  on  Friday,  the  30th 
September.  Our  detention  here  till  the  arrival  of  the 
English  mail,  allowed  an  opportunity  for  visiting  the 
town  and  island,  which  our  first  visit  did  not  permit. 

H 


St.  Thomas',  one  of  the  three  islands  belonging  to  tho" 
Crown  of  Denmark,  was  especially  interesting  to  as,  a» 
the  first  miaaionary  field  of  the  Moraviau  brethren, 
Here,  in  1732,  came  from  Hermhut,  Leonard  Dober 
and  Da\-id  Nitschmaii,  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  the 
Gospel  to  the  slave.  Their  only  instruction  from  Count 
Zinzeudorf,  on  leaving  Lcsatia,  was,  "  In  all  things' 
follow  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  Cliriat;"  their  only 
material  wealUi  was  one  pound  sterling  of  their  own, 
and  a  ducat,  given  each  of  them  by  Zinzendorf,  for  the 
expenses  of  their  journey.  Pious  friends  helped  tliem 
even  whUe  tbey  discouraged  them.  Their  piety  and 
zeal,  however,  secured  for  them,  before  they  left 
Copenhagen,  royal  encouragement.  In  ten  weeks  they 
reached  tlieir  destination.  Nitschman  soon  returned  to 
Europe ;  his  duty  was  simply  to  accompany  his  friend. 
Li  twenty  months  Dober  was  recalled  by  the  con- 
gregation at  Hermhut,  to  undertake  the  office  of 
superintending  elder.  His  efibrts  at  evangelization  had 
been  confined  to  private  intercourse ;  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  once  attempted  to  assemble  the  slaves  for  public 
worship.  In  December,  1735,  three  zealous  brethren 
resumed  the  worL  Eeligion  soon  began  to  spread 
among  the  negroes,  and  with  success  came  hostility  and 
persecution.  One  of  the  brethren  left  the  mission  and 
Boon  died;  the  other  two,  in  1738,  were  thrown  into 
prison.  They  might  have  died  there,  but  for  the 
opportune  arrival,  in  January,  1739,  of  Count  Zinzen- 
dorf. On  landing,  he  lieard  of  their  imprisonment : 
addressing  a  negro,  the  Count  inquired  where  were  the 
2a'eibren.     "  They  are  all  in  prison,"  was  the  reply. 
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The  Count     "  How  long  have  they  been  there  ?" 

Negro,     "  Upwards  of  three  months." 

JTie  Count  "  What  are  the  negroes  doing  in  the 
meantime?" 

Negro,  "  Oh  I  they  go  on  well,  and  there  is  a  great 
awakening  among  them:  the  imprisonment  of  the 
brethren  is  quite  a  sermon  to  them."^ 

On  the  Count's  application,  they  were  immediately 
released.  They  were  reconciled  to  the  authorities,  and 
before  his  departure,  a  house  and  small  plantation  were 
purchased  for  the  use  of  the  mission.  But  the  premises 
were  scarcely  occupied  before  an  attack  was  made  upon 
them  by  the  white  inhabitants.  The  slaves  assembled 
were  crueUy  treated,  the  fomiture  waB  broken  to  pieces, 
and  great  damage  done  to  the  house.  Nevertheless,  the 
brethren  persisted  in  their  labour  of  love,  though  not 
unfirequenfly  in  personal  danger  jfrom  their  adversaries. 
Their  steadfastness  was  amply  rewarded.  Year  by  year 
the  converts  increased.  The  negroes  flocked  to  the 
missionaries  in  great  numbers.  Crowds  filled  the 
church,  and,  at  length,  many  were  admitted  to  the 
privileges  of  the  house  of  God.  The  work  spread  to  the 
neighbouring  Danish  islands  of  St.  John  and  St.  Croix. 
During  the  hundred  years  previous  to  1840,  the 
brethren  had  baptized  18,503  adults,  and  12,807  children. 
They  had  admitted  to  the  communion  13,333  in- 
dividuals. 


*  Life  of  Count  Zinzendorf^  by  Rey.  A.  O.  Spangenberg.    London^  1838, 
p.  250. 
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The  Moravian  missionaries  held  slaves  on  the  planta- 
tions of  which  they  were  possessora.  It  is  true  that 
they  were  dealt  with  in  a  spirit  of  ChnBtian  kiDdneag ; 
but  it  led  to  remonstrances  from  the  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  and  finally,  to  the  giving  up  of  the  "  accursed 
thing  "  in  1844.  In  the  same  year,  the  Government  of 
Denmark  began  to  take  meaaiires  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  slaves,  and,  in  the  legislature,  important 
discussions  arose  on  the  subject  in  1847-  It  was  then 
ordained,  that  all  children  bom  after  January  1st,  1848, 
should  be  free,  and  the  adult  population  twelve  years  ther&- 
afler.  Whether  the  terms  of  this  edict  were  not  rendered 
intelligible  to  the  slaves,  or  that  they  were  impatient  to 
enjoy  tlieir  liberty,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  St. 
Croix,  and  the  GJovemor,  to  stay  the  bloodshed  and 
anarchy,  at  once  proclaimed  the  people  absolutely  frea 
Subsequently  they  were  placed  under  the  restrictions, 
of  a  severe  labour  law,  which,  though  at  first  strictly 
carried  out,  baa  now  fallen  into  comparative  desuetude; 
partly  frwm  the  people  having  themselves  become 
proprietors  of  land,  and  partly  that  coerced  labour 
cannot  long  exist  in  conjunction  with  free  institutions. 

In  St.  Thomas',  the  cultivation  of  sugar  has  entirely 
ceased  as  an  article  of  export.  The  population  is 
concentrated  in  the  city  of  Charlotte  Amelia,  which  ia 
the  port  of  the  island.  Of  thirteen  thousand  inJiabitanta, 
less  than  three  tliousand  find  a  subsistence  by  cultivating 
the  soil.  The  rest  obtain  a  livelihood  in  the  tovra,  fixtm 
the  shipping,  and  from  the  extensive  trade  of  which  St. 
Thomas'   is   the  mart.     The  Danish    Guveninieut  has 
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wiselj  made  it  a  free  port  Hence  the  island  is  the 
resort  of  traders  from  the  neighbouring  countries,  and 
its  stores  warehouse  supplies  of  goods  for  the  Spanish 
main.  Its  trade  is  also  increased  by  the  harbour  having 
become  the  West  India  station  of  the  English  Boyal 
Mail  Company,  whose  traffic  and  coaling  wharves  give 
employment  to  a  large  number  of  people. 

We  visited  the  store  for  the  sale  of  Bibles  and 
religious  works  kept  by  the  Moravian  missionary 
living  in  the  capital.  He  did  not  speak  at  all  cheerfiilly 
of  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  island.  The 
number  of  Moravian  converts  is  about  two  thousand 
three  hundred,  of  whom  a  very  small  part  live  in  the 
city.  The  few  inhabitants  left  in  the  interior  of  the 
island,  are  kept  there  by  being  chiefly  employed  on  the 
plantations  belonging  to  the  mission.  In  the  city  there 
is  much  immorality;  being  the  resort  of  foreigners 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  their  presence  is  in  this 
respect  most  detrimental  to  the  moral  improvement 
of  the  people.  The  late  ruler  of  Mexico,  Santa  Anna, 
has  erected  for  himself  a  residence  on  one  of  the  three 
hills,  around  whose  base  the  town  has  been  built. 

Romanism  has  made  much  progress  of  late  years. 
In  1701,  the  Church  of  Rome  could  claim  but  a  single 
individual ;  now,  one-third  of  the  population  is  under 
its  influence.  The  church  we  entered  was  built  in  1844, 
and  is  situated  in  the  main  street.  It  will  hold  six  or 
eight  hundred  persons,  and  is  adorned  with  tawdry 
images  of  the  Virgin,  and  a  few  coloured  prints, 
illustrative  of  the  twelve  stations  of  the  Passion.     The 
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Jacmelj  and  found  watching  for  ua,  on  the  newly 
erected  pier,  our  missionary  and  friend,  tlie  Rev. 
W.  H.  Webley.  It  was  dark  by  tlie  time  the  luggage 
had  passed  the  custom-house,  aud  we  had  accomplished 
the  formalities  necessary  on  our  entrance  into  Hayti. 
One  of  tiiese  was  to  visit  the  police-office,  and  report 
our  arrival,  The  courthouse,  as  by  courtesy  we  must 
call  it,  was  a  small  wooden  cottage,  in  a  dirty  and  untidy 
condition,  A  ragged  soldier  was  mtting  on  guard  at 
the  door.  An  officer  soon  came,  of  the  rank  of  colonel, 
dressed  in  regimentals ;  be  asked  a  few  questioDs  very 
politely,  and  dismissed  us  satisjied.  Black  as  he  was, 
he  was  not  so  civilized  as  to  demand  a  fee  for  bis  trouble. 
The  next  morning,  a  similar  visit  was  paid  to  the  general 
commanding  the  district,  and  whose  office — one  of  the 
largest  houses  in  the  main  street— stands  side  by  side 
with  the  mission  chapel.  We  soon  experienced  tbe 
inconvenience  of  this  proximity,  as  behind  and  over  the 
large  hall,  which  constitutes  tbe  chapel,  is  tbe  residence 
of  the  missionary.  In  the  verandah  of  tbe  general's 
quarters,  sitting  or  lying,  is  the  guard ;  and  before  it  an 
occasional  parade  is  called.  The  change  of  guard  and 
the  parade,  were  usually  accompanied  by  the  sound  of 
very  inharmonious  fifes  and  drums,  not  a  little  disturbing, 
at  times,  to  tbe  worshippers  in  the  chapel,  and  to  the 
family  of  the  misBionary.  Tliis  convenient  structure 
stands  in  a  very  commanding  situation,  is  built 
entirely  of  wood,  framed  iu  America,  and  erected  in 
Jacmel  by  American  workmen ;  it  is  the  handsomest 
building  in  the  town. 
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The  first  few  days  were  spent  m  ascertaining  the  state 
of  the  mission,  calling  on  the  people,  and  visiting  objects 
of  interest.  A  very  small  part  of  the  town  is  visible 
from  the  sea;  a  slight  ascent  from  the  landing-place, 
however,  brings  it  into  view,  lying  in  a  hollow,  or  climb- 
ing the  sides  of  the  valleys  formed  by  the  spurs  of  the 
momitains  around.  The  Grand  River,  which  here 
disembogues  its  waters  into  the  sea,  flows  in  a  rushing 
mmavigable  stream  at  the  bottom  of  the  town,  filled 
with  boulders  of  rock,  and  trunks  of  trees,  brought  down 
firom  the  mountains  by  the  floods.  The  streets  are 
broad,  ill-paved  with  large  stones,  or  carved  into  deep 
ruts  and  gullies  by  the  waters  of  the  rainy  season.  The 
houses  are  of  wood,  with  shingled  roofs,  generally  one 
story  in  height,  with  verandahs  to  the  upper,  as  well  as 
ground  floor. 

The  square,  or  market-place,  is  in  the  higher  part  of 
the  town.  One  side  is  occupied  by  the  Soman  Catholic 
church — ^a  mean,  rude  structure  of  wood,  but  around 
which  a  stone  church  was  in  course  of  erection.  The 
market  is  supplied  by  the  people  of  the  mountains  with 
the  firuits  and  vegetables  of  the  country.  Poultry  is 
tolerably  abundant,  the  flesh  of  the  goat  or  kid  may 
generally  be  obtained;  but  beef  or  mutton  never. 
Everything  is  excessively  dear,  whether  estimated  in 
the  depreciated  paper  money  of  the  country,  or  in 
foreign  coin.  For  flour,  salt  provisions,  potatoes,  and 
dothing  of  every  kind,  the  inhabitants  depend  on  foreign 
supplies,  chiefly  firom  America;  these  commodities 
are  paid  for  with  coffee  and  dyewoods,  the  only  articles 
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of  commerce  wliicli   the   indnstry   or   idleness  of  the 
Haytiena  will  allow  them  to  produce. 

The  cemetery  lies  on  an  eminence,  a  short  way  from 
the  town.  It  is  crowded  with  monuments,  excepting  in 
that  portion  set  apart  for  the  Baptist  congregation. 
That  is  consecrated  by  the  graves  of  Mr.  Francis,  our 
first  missionary,  and  of  the  first  Mrs.  Webley  and  her 
babe.  The  tombs  are  shadowed  by  the  dense  foliage  of 
the  bush.  They  are  generally  formed  of  a  square  heap 
of  masonry,  rising  about  a  foot  from  the  ground ;  a  few 
are  very  handsome,  constructed  of  marble,  imported  at 
great  expense  &om  France,  Haytiens  think  much  of 
the  honours  paid  to  the  dead :  funerals,  with  their 
concomitants  of  dresses,  feaata,  and  lights,  are  &e 
costliest  luxuries  of  H.iytien  life.  Before  we  left 
Jacmel,  the  day  of  All  Saints  came  round,  when  the 
people  visit  the  tombs  of  their  friends,  burn  wax  tapers 
upon  them,  or  in  niches  at  the  ends,  and  spend  hours  in 
silent  communion  with  the  dead.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  day,  we  walked  up  to  the  cemetery ;  the  jmigle  had 
been  completely  cleared  away,  the  tombs  repaired,  and 
painted  or  whitewashed.  Some  were  handsomely 
adorned  with  vases  of  flowers,  and  candelabra  filled 
with  burning  was  lights.  The  Eomlsh  priest  waa 
active  in  chanting  prayers  over  the  departed,  for  which 
office  he  found  money  deposited  on  the  sepulchres  by 
their  living  friends.  The  men  present  were  few ;  women 
and  children,  dressed  in  white  or  black,  and  with  much 
elegance  and  taste,  composed  the  far  larger  part  of  the 
crowds  which  circulated  among  the  graves.     Here  and 
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there,  a  few  more  disconsolate  remained  seated  on  or 
near  the  tomb,  engaged  in  counting  beads,  muttering 
prayers,  or  giving  expression  to  recent  grief  by  tears. 
Around  a  large  wooden  cross,  erected  near  the  entrance 
gate,  some  hundreds  of  wax  lights  were  stuck  in  the 
ground ;  here  the  people  for  a  time  arrested  their  steps, 
and  offered  supplications  for  the  dead.  The  inscriptions 
on  the  tombs  were  brief.  One  said :  "  Here  lies  the  body 
and  soul" — of  so-and-so;  a  new  rendering  of  the  nature 
of  death,  at  all  events,  I  suppose,  a  Haytien  notion. 

The  tombs  of  the  missionaries  had  also  undergone 
repair  by  the  hands  of  loving  friends,  together  with 
those  of  three  members  of  the  church,  who  lie  side  by 
side  with  them  in  death,  having  cherished  in  life  the 
same  blessed  hope  of  immortality. 

The  first  service,  in  connection  with  the  Baptist  Mission 
in  Jacmel,  took  place  on  the  25th  December,  1845. 
The  mission  was  commenced  by  the  Revs.  E.  J.  Francies 
and  M.  Flanders,  and  their  wives,  with  Miss  Harris  and 
Miss  Clark.  They  landed  on  the  island  at  midnight  of 
the  10th  December.  HI  health  very  shortly  constrained 
Mr.  Flanders  to  withdraw :  on  the  29th  of  the  following 
July,  Mr.  Francies  was  called  away  to  his  rest.  They 
found  Jacmel  in  ruins :  the  streets,  houses,  gardens, 
and  fields,  presented  the  appearance  of  having  been 
sacked  by  a  set  of  brigands.  Commerce  was  at  a 
stand,  and  cultivation  entirely  neglected.  This  was 
the  result  of  anarchy,  consequent  on  the  revolution 
which  expelled  Boyer  in  1843.  Rivi6re  and  Guerrier 
followed;    in  quick    succession,    as  presidents    of   the 
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Haytien  republic.  On  the  deatih  of  the  latter,  in  April, 
1845,  the  General  Pierrot  was  nominated  to  the  Presi- 
dency by  the  Council  of  State ;  but  his  reign  waa  short. 
He  was  deposed  with  the  consent  of  all  parties,  and,  on 
the  1st  March,  1846,  Glenoral  Jean  Baptiate  Ridie  waa 
elected  President  of  Hayti.  Although  allied  by  colour 
to  the  black  portion  of  tlie  population,  hia  character 
gave  confidence  to  the  Mulattoes  that  a  reign  of  peace 
and  order  was  at  hand.  He  restored  the  constitution  of 
1816,  re-established  a  legislature  of  two  houses,  promoted 
education,  and  was  very  favonrable  to  the  settlement  of 
whites  in  the  island.  Jnst  as  the  first  year  of  his  reign 
drew  to  its  close,  he  died.  He  was  immediately  suc- 
ceeded by  the  General  Soulouque,  who,  in  August,  1849, 
transformed  the  republic  into  an  empire,  assumed  im- 
perial titles,  and  instituted  imperial  forms  of  government. 
But  idthough  the  country  was  in  this  distracted  state, 
the  misBionariea  were  warmly  welcomed.  A  suitable 
dwelling  was  secured  in  the  market-place,  where 
Divine  worship  was  commenced  on  Christmas  Bay; 
the  authorities  of  the  town  promising  protection,  and 
Bhewing  their  good  will  by  .sending  a  small  picket  of 
soldiers  as  a  guard  during  the  service.  Distant  sixty 
miles  from  the  capital,  and  still  fui-ther  from  the  frontier 
of  the  Spanish  part  of  the  island,  which  had  become  inde- 
pendent of  Hayti,  and  with  which  there  was  frequent  war, 
Jacmel  waa  deemed  the  most  suitable  place  for  missionary 
labour :  the  probabilities  were  many  that  the  missionaries 
would  there  remain  unmolested  in  the  midst  of  the  civil 
warfare  which  was  continually  waged.     This  internecine 
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strife  has  its  source  in  the  antagonism  existing  between 
the  black  and  the  mulatto.  The  one  is  strongly 
imbued  with  the  superstitions  of  his  African  origin, 
which  no  cultivation  has  removed.  The  other  alone 
possesses  any  degree  of  fitness  for  the  government 
of  the  country,  being  more  or  less  instructed  in 
European  knowledge.  But  the  mulattoes  are  too  few  to 
contend  always  successfully  with  the  preponderance 
which  numbers  give  to  the  black. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival,  Mr.  Francies  was  able  to 
conduct  divine  service  in  French;  day  and  Sunday 
schools  were  commenced  under  the  very  efficient  in- 
struction of  Miss  Harris,  and  good  congregations 
secured.  The  attendance  was,  however,  very  uncertain 
and  variable :  the  house  might  be  crowded  during  the 
whole  service,  but  the  congregation  would  change  in 
its  component  parts  four  or  five  times.  Many  would 
enter,  cross  themselves,  bow,  kneel  down,  mutter  a  few 
words,  then  at  a  pause  in  the  service  get  up,  walk  to 
the  table  at  which  the  missionary  stood,  make  a 
profound  bow,  again  cross  themselves,  and  go  out. 
Some  would  enter  from  the  market,  and  ofier  their 
wares  for  sale.  Still  good  was  done ;  gradually  a  little 
knot  of  twenty  steadfast  hearers  was  formed,  and  on 
the  first  Sunday  in  June,  the  missionary  had  the  joy  of 
baptizing  his  first  Haytien  convert. 

Eliacine  Louis-Jean  was  a  specimen  of  a  class  of 
persons  which  in  Hayti  takes  the  place  of  nuns  in  other 
Catholic  countries.  Nunneries,  and  persons  secluded  in 
QonventSy  there  are  none.     But  many  women — actuated 
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by  a  desire  to  attain  to  a  higher  reh'gioua  life  in  the  midst 
of  the  ungodliness  which  pervades  all  classes  of  society, 
the  priestly  class  not  excepted — devote  their  days  fo 
austerities  and  religious  duties.  Two  years  before  her 
baptisin,  Eliacine  had  left  her  father's  house,  to  his  great 
dissatisfaction,  for  Jacmel,  there  to  become  a  devotee, 
to  attend  the  daily  mass,  and  to  practise  the  "  masims 
of  perfection "  framed  by  the  Church  of  Kome.  The 
sound  of  preaching  on  Christmas  Day  first  attracted  her 
attention  as  she  passed  by.  She  was  then  di-awn  to  the 
evening  prayer,  then  to  the  school,  where  she  desired 
instruction.  Still  she  did  not  discern  the  errors  of  the 
^^  system  in  which  she  had  been  trained.  On  Good  Friday 
^H  she  took  her  usual  place  with  her  companion  devotees, 
^^  dressed  in  white,  in  the  procession  with  images  of  the 
^^^  Yirgin,  the  crucifix,  and  the  Lost.  On  the  following 
^^H  Sunday,  the  divergence  of  the  Church  of  Rome  from  the 
^^P  Word  of  Gfod  was  the  missionary's  theme.  She  was 
^V  surprised.  Conversation  with  the  missionary  gradually 
^H  led  to  a  clearer  apprehension  of  the  "  truth  as  it  is  in 
^^L  Jesus,"  till  at  length  she  brought  her  crucifix,  her 
^H  scapulars,  her  image  of  the  Virgin,  and  gave  them  up. 
^H  "  I  have  had,"  said  she,  "  many  idols,  but  they  are  no 
^H  use  to  me  now.  I  bought  them  for  one  gourd  each,  and 
^M  I  could  sell  them  again  ;  but  if  I  did  that  I  should  be 
^^t  aiding  others  to  sin ;  and  if  I  give  them  away,  I  should 
^^ft  be  encouraging  those  to  whom  I  give  them  to  be  super- 
^^M  stitious,  and  this  would  be  equally  sinful ;  but  I  give 
^V  thera  all  up  to  you."  Her  baptism  took  place  in  the  river 
^M       near  at  hand.      At  its  close  was  sung  the  hymn,  "  Nons 
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voyageons  au  ciel  d'en  haut — Irez  vous  ?"  a  hymn  from 
the  English,  translated  by  Miss  Harris. 

Six  more  inquirers  excited  the  hopes  of  the  missionary. 
But  the  vices  and  habits  of  the  country  were  found  to  be 
great  barriers  in  the  way  of  the  open  confession  of  the 
Gospel.  The  Lord's-day  was  the  chief  day  of  trade. 
Concubinage  was  then,  as  it  still  is,  the  common 
practice  of  the  people.  Visits  were  made  to  neighbour- 
ing villages,  testaments  distributed,  and  an  open  door 
was  everywhere  found  for  the  preaching  of  the  Word. 
This  scene  of  active  labour  was  darkly  clouded  when, 
on  the  29th  of  July,  the  missionary  fell  a  prey  to  the 
yellow  fever,  the  scourge  of  the  islands  of  the  West. 
Young  men  of  the  town  bore  him  to  his  gmve — a 
tribute  of  respect  which  shewed  the  high  estimation  he 
had  obtained  in  the  few  brief  months  of  his  stay  among 
them. 

TiU  the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Webley,  in 
February,  1847,  Miss  Harris  conducted  public  worship, 
reading  a  sermon  to  those  who  assembled.  The  girls' 
school,  from  which  many  very  interesting  converts  have 
been  drawn,  continued  in  fiill  operation.  In  December, 
1846,  the  President  of  the  Republic,  with  his  ministers, 
visited  the  town.  A  commissioner  examined  the  school, 
whose  report  so  gratified  the  President  that  he  desired 
an  interview  with  Miss  Harris,  and  offered  a  govern- 
ment grant  in  aid.  This  Miss  Harris  respectfully 
declined;  but  the  President  expressed  his  intention  to 
send  five  of  his  own  children  to  the  school,  and  to 


support  a  young  peraon  to  be  trained  as  a  teacher  under 
ber  cborge. 

During  tbe  year  1847,  several  inquirers  presented 
themselveB ;  some  were  baptized,  and  the  congregations 
continued  large.  One  of  tbese  baptisms,  on  the 
Wednesday  before  New-Year's-day,  1848,  was  deeply 
interesting.  Owing  to  opposition  having  been  stirred 
I  up  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  dark  days  whicli  followed 
I  the  election  of  General  Soulouque,  who  became 
President  on  the  Ist  March,  1847,  the  rite  was  per- 
formed at  a  distance  of  fiileen  miles  from  Jacmel,  at  the 
village  of  La  Hfl.te.  The  six  converts,  witb  their 
friends,  met  before  the  dawn,  in  the  brilliant  moonligfat, 
and,  after  prayer,  were  baptized  into  Christ,  amid 
the  deep  calm  of  the  mountain  solitudes  Tliere  were 
no  chapel  walls,  save  those  of  the  lofty  precipices  which 
towered  almost  perpendicularly  around  them.  The 
baptistery  was  the  still  pool,  which  (he  rushing  river  had 
I  made  in  its  winding  course  aronnd  a  small  bend  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain.  With  songs  of  praise  and  sup- 
plication, tlie  first  fruits  of  the  Haytien  mission  were 
offered  to  the  Lord. 

These  peaceftil  labours  were  soon  interrupted.  Moved 
by  dark  suspicion,  and  impelled  by  the  terror  of  witch- 
craft, the  Pi'eaidcnt  Soulouque,  in  April,  1848,  collected 
in  his  palace  his  cabinet  and  the  chief  inhabitants  of  the 
capital.  Suddenly,  armed  men  began  to  assemble,  and, 
at  a  signal,  a  deadly  fire  was  poured  into  tlie  unarmed 
crowd  of  officers  and  civil  functionaries  in  the  court- 
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jardy  and  on  the  ministry  itself,  as  its  members  took 
flight  and  endeavonred  to  escape  over  the  high  iron 
railing  which  encircles  the  residence  of  the  chief  of  the 
state.  For  several  days  the  slaughter  continued.  The 
coloured  people  were  sought  out  in  the  city  and  cruelly 
slain.  On  the  quay,  whither  many  had  fled  with  the 
hope  of  finding  refuge  on  board  the  foreign  ships  in  the 
harbour,  the  carnage  was  most  horrible.  Men  and 
women  were  shot  down  in  great  numbers.  Even  those 
in  the  warehouses  around  did  not  escape.  In  their 
fury,  the  black  soldiery  fired  at  closed  windows  and 
doors,  with  the  hope  of  killing  the  people  within.  On  my 
visit  to  Port-au-Prince,  the  indentations  made  by  the 
buflets  of  these  fiisillades  were  shown  me  on  the  massive 
doors  which  protect  the  stores  of  the  merchant  importers. 
[Executions  of  suspected  persons  followed,  till  the  town 
lay  silent,  breathless  with  terror,  at  the  feet  of  the 
tyrant.  Some  escaped  to  other  countries.  The  offices 
of  government  were  actually  closed  for  want  of  clerks 
— brown  people,  the  objects  of  Soulouque's  hate  and  fear, 
having  almost  alone  the  intelligence  and  skill  necessary 
to  carry  on  public  affairs. 

The  massacre  extended  to  the  country.  The  mulatto 
proprietors  of  the  land  were  hunted  out  and  slain  ;  their 
houses  and  property  were  plundered  or  burnt,  the  black 
authorities  everywhere  applauding.  At  Jacmel,  some 
resistance  was  attempted.  For  a  time  Soulouque  en- 
deavoured to  conciliate  the  inhabitants,  and  succeeded ; 
but  soon  threw  off  the  mask,  and  cast  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal citizens  into  prison.      A  few  escaped  to  Jamaica 
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and  elsewhere.  Of  tliose  incarcerated,  fourteen  ac- 
cused of  conspiracy,  were  condemned  to  death.  The 
missionary  was  permitted  to  visit  the  prisoners.  Jlost 
of  them  were  well  known  to  him.  One  was  the  uncle 
of  a.  convert.  At  tluree  several  times  they  were 
executed.  The  rest  of  the  captives  were  condemned  to 
various  periods  of  imprisonment.  These  events  tlirew 
a  gloom  over  the  prospects  of  the  mission.  The  young 
men,  who  in  considerable  numbers  attended  at  the 
chapel,  were  mostly  taken  for  soldiers.  Nearly  every 
family  waa  mourning  the  loss  of  some  of  its  members. 
Scarcely  anyone  dared  to  stir  out,  still  less  to  ventnre 
to  join  a  religious  assembly,  for  fear  of  immediate  arrest. 
Not  mitil  he  had  made  the  peninsula  a  "  vast  solitude, 
half  desert,  half  cemetery,"  and  even  suppressed  the 
groans  of  distress  through  terror,  did  Soulouqus  retom 
to  his  capital.*  But,  amidst  it  all,  the  mission  family 
remained  unharmed,  though  sorely  tried  with  anxiety  and 
personal  affliction.  Their  European  birth  probably 
saved  them  from  molestation,  since  the  coloured 
Wealeyan  missionary  at  Aux  Cayes,  fifteen  miles  &om 
Jacmel,  waa  compelled  to  flee  for  his  life. 

Mr.  Webley,  with  Mrs.  Webley,  took  this  opportnaify 
to  visit  Jamaica.  On  his  return,  in  February,  1849, 
he  found  the  country  quiet;  the  political  stat«  and 
prospects  of  the  island  had  improved,  and  he  waa  able  to 
recommence  divine  worship,  and  to  resmne  the  schools. 
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But  the  failure  of  Soulouque'a  attack  on  the  Dominicana 
again  brought  sufierlng  on  the  people,  and  famine  came 
to  add  to  the  distresses  of  the  land.  The  utter  neglect 
of  educational  institutions  by  the  Government,  the  decay 
of  trade  consequent  on  its  estravagnnce,  the  peculation 
of  officials,  were  bearing  their  natural  fi-uit,  in  the 
degradation  and  misery  of  the  nation.  Dark  super- 
stitions, encouraged  by  Soulouque  (by  this  time  become 
Emperor),  came  forth  from  the  recesses  of  the  mouii- 
tains.  The  nightly  orgies  and  indecent  dances  of  the 
Vaudoux  were  introduced  into  the  towns ;  and  the 
infidelity  of  Voltaire  was  openly  confessed  by  the  more 
igent.  A  cordon  was  drawn  about  the  missionary, 
he  was  forbidden  to  visit  the  mountains  for  any 

igious  pnrposej  except  by  special  permission  of  the 
authorities. 

The  work  of  the  Lord  was  not,  however,  stayed. 
The  school  and  the  town  both  furnished  converts  to  the 
gospel.  From  among  the  scholars  was  Corinne,  the 
pupil  teacher  supported  by  an  allowance  from  the 
Government.  The  death  and  fimeral  of  one  became  the 
source  of  deep  impressions  to  many,  to  whom  the  simple 
ritual  of  Protestant  inhumation  was  unknown.  In 
1852,  the  commodious  and  elegant  chapel  was  erected ; 
but  Mr.  Webley  was  sorely  tried  by  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Webley,  and  the  return  of  his  brother  and  fellow- 
labourer  to  England  on  account  of  health. 

A  considerable  number  of  persons  were,   however, 

from  time  to  time  added  to  the  church.      The  most 

notable  instance  of  conversion  was  that  of  a  man,  who 
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being  able  to  read  and  sing,  was  chosen  to  officiate  at 
the  burial  of  persons  in  the  mountwns.  This  office  he 
could  only  fill  as  a  worshipper  of  the  Vaudoux  serpent, 
and  as  gifted  in  the  practice  of  the  magical  ceremonies. 

The  progress  of  the  mission  was  hindered  in  1856, 
by  the  absence  of  Mr.    Webley,  in  England,  from  ill- 
health  ;  and  on  his  return,  he  found  that  great  miechief 
had  occurred  from  the  imprudent  and  miworthy  conduct 
of  the  Haytien  convert,  whose  abilities  had  led  to  his 
employment.     These  difficulties  were,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  overcome  after  the  missionary's  return ;  and  at   I 
the  time  of  my  visit,  the  mission  church  had  recovered 
its  harmony,  and  a  few  additions  had  been  made  to  its 
numbers.     One  case  is  very  illustrative  of  the  ignorance 
of  the  people.     Some  years  before,  a  Bible  had  been 
given  by  an  American  Negro,  of  Port-au-Prince,  to  a   I 
female ;  she  knew  not  how  to  read,  but  put  the  sacred  1 
volume  to  the  followiug  use.     Every  Sabbath  morning, 
as  soon  as  it  was  day,  she  took  a  chair,  covered  it  with  I 
a  white  cloth,  opened  the  Bible  upon  it,  lighted  a  taper,   ' 
kneeled  down  before  this  novel  kind  of  altar,  and  poured 
out  her  prayer  for  light  and  life ;  not,  however,  through 
the  only  Mediator  with  God,  but  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
This  went  on  for  years,  till  she  was  met  with  by  a  young 
man,  a  member  of  the   church ;    he  read   the  sacred 
volume  to  her,  prayed  with  her,  and  found  a  heart  open 
to  the  tnith.     Ere  long  she  was  baptized. 

At  the  time  of  my  arrival,   Mr.  Webley  was  jast 
recovering    from    a  severe  illness,  during   which  the    I 
clmrch  had  been   constrained   to    content  itself   wjtli  J 
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meetings  for  prayer.  Sickness  had  silenced  the  preacher's 
voice;  but  seldom  have  I  witnessed  in  any  Christian 
church  more  brotherly  love,  more  devotion  and  simple- 
hearted  piety,  or  more  attachment  to  the  pastor.  The 
Christian  attainments  of  the  members  appeared  to  me 
unusually  high,  while  their  walk  and  conversation  in  the 
world  recommended  the  gospel  they  profess.  Sii\ce  the 
commencement  of  the  mission,  between  fifty  and  sixty 
persons  have  been  baptized  into  Christ.  The  Church 
now  includes  only  foriy-seven  members.*  A  few  live 
at  a  distance  from  Jacmel,  others  in  the  mountains 
around ;  so  that  their  attendance  at  divine  worship  in 
the  chapel  is  necessarily  unfrequent  and  uncertain. 
One  member  is  a  merchant  at  Gonaives,  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  island;  another  is  a  judge  under  the  present 
Grovemment,  at  Port-au-Prince ;  others  fill  respectable 
stations  in  society.  Some  are  very  poor,  and  dependent 
on  manual  labour  for  their  daily  bread.  A  few  have 
fallen  away  from  the  path  of  righteousness  and  peace ; 
but  more  have  died  in  the  faith,  testifying  in  death  their 
hope  of  immortality,  and  their  confidence  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  only  Saviour. 

Both  the  town  and  the  mission  sustained  a  great  loss  by 
the  breaking  up,  two  or  three  years  ago,  of  the  boarding 
school  founded  by  Miss  Harris,  and  carried  on  in 
conjunction  with  Mrs.  Webley  and  some  pious  native 
assistants.      Probably  one  fourth  of  the  members  of  the 


'   *  Since  my  visit,  a  considerable  number  of  persons  have  been  added  to 
tbeCImrch. 
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cliurcli  trace  their  converaion  to  this  institHtion.  Tha 
school  was  ako  highly  prized  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  was  examiued  officially  several  times,  and  spoken 
of  in  terms  of  the  highest  commendation  by  tlie  authorities. 
The  missionary  and  his  work  were  thns  brought  under 
the  frequent  attention  of  the  people,  and  many  occasions 
were  opened  to  him  for  intercourse  with  the  familieB' 
whence  the  children  came.  The  friendships  then  formed, 
have  not,  indeed,  wholly  ceased ;  but  the  closing  of 
the  school  has  diminished  the  many  opportunities  for 
Christian  labour  once  enjoyed.  Some  of  the  pupils  are 
known  to  be  cherisliing  in  secret  the  truths  of  tlie  goapelj 
though  now  removed  from  the  missionary's  direct  in- 
flueuce,  or  hut  rarely  accessible  to  his  instruction.  Many 
intelligent  persons  also  aflirm  that  the  best  of  the  young- 
people  in  the  town  owe  the  formation  of  their  character 
to  the  school.  Certainly  it  has  left  its  mark  on  ths 
Church,  and  has  largely  contributed  to  the  production 
of  that  devoted  and  intelligent  piety  of  which  I  hare 
already  spoken. 

The  erection  of  the  chapel  was  accomphshed  by  thff 
personal  exertion  and  labour  of  Mr.  Webley,  aided  by 
grants  from  the  committee.  The  chapel  is  entered  by 
a  few  steps  from  the  street,  through  a  vestibule  supported 
by  columns.  It  is  fifty  feet  long,  by  thirty  broad ;  the 
ceiling  is  supported  by  fluted  columns  of  wood.  The 
windows  are  not  glazed,  but  closed  with  jalousies,  to 
admit  as  much  air  as  possible.  The  worship  is  assisted 
by  an  excellent  harmonium,  the  gift  of  the  late  Mrs. 
"Webley  to  the  church.    During  our  stay,  the  Ctingre^tion 
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very  fluctuating.  It  ranged  from  twenty-five  to 
persons.  The  services  on  Lord's-day  were  two, 
besides  a  meeting  for  prayer  in  the  afternoon.  Tliere 
were  also  two  serviecB  in  the  week.  Since  our  departure 
the  coDgregation  has  largely  increased,  and  numerous 
converts  attest  the  power  of  the  Word  of  God  when 
iaith  fully  preached. 

The  depression  I  found  existing,  was  in  great  measure 
owing  to  the  loneliness  of  the  position  of  Mr.  Webley. 
With  no  one  to  assist  him  in  case  of  absence  or  sickneas, 
if  either  event  happen,  as  in  a  tropical  climate  it  is  sure 
to  do,  his  work  is  brought  to  a  stand.  The  improved 
condition  of  the  island  under  the  present  enlightened 
mier,  invites  the  extension  of  the  mission,  and  numerous 
places  may  be  fixed  upon  which  are  very  eligible  for 
Both  these  considerations  render  an 
■ease  of  missionaries  most  desirable.*  The  happy 
ts  of  the  school  also  render  its  revival  expedient. 
An  excellent  opportunity  for  securing  suitable  premises 
next  to  the  cbapel  has  promptly  been  seized  for  this 
purpose.  With  the  experience  of  the  past  before  us, 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect,  tiiat,  with  God's  blessing, 
sncb  a  school  may  again  become  a  nursery  to  the  Church. 

Very  few  of  the  Haytien  people  can  read,  especially 
among  the  poor.  They  are  addicted  to  spend  much 
time  in  lounging  about  the  doors  and  verandahs  of  their 


^■P  Jhiring-  the  pt^feat  jcar,  Mr.  Wcblcy  baa  bod  tbe  pleBsuie  to  welcome 
U  bb  aaeislBDce  th«  Recdn.  V.  Boulion  and  Vf.  BBUmann,  with  their  wiveu ; 
mi  measurei  are  bnng  taken  to  extend  the  missiia  and  tore-open  the  ECbooL 
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houses,  in  a  Btate  of  listless  idleness.  From  their  bigoted 
attacliment  to  Romao  Catholicism,  few  possess  the  Word 
of  Crod,  or  are  even  acquainted  with  its  contents.  But 
Sibles  have  found  tlieir  way  to  some  houses,  and  are 
known  to  be  read  and  valued.  The  Church  contains 
several  converts  who  have  been  brought  to  God  tlirougb 
tlie  simple  perusal  of  tlie  Word.  These  circumstances 
^ed  me  to  think  that  one  of  the  most  useful  agencies  tJiat 
could  be  employed  would  be  an  order  of  Scripture- 
readers,  and  colporteurs  of  tlie  Bible.  On  mentioning 
the  matter  to  Mr,  Webley,  I  found  an  interesting  con- 
firmation of  my  opinion  in  the  fact,  that  one  or  two  of 
the  members  of  the  Church  were  occasionally  in  the 
habit  of  going  to  their  neighbours,  giving  them  the 
Scriptures,  reading  to  them,  and  praying  with  them, 
and  that  several  instances  of  converstion  had  resulted. 
The  plan  seems  to  be  well  calculated  to  meet  the  habits 
of  the'people.  Besides,  it  appeared  to  me  that,  eince 
the  shutting  up  of  the  school,  the  mission  and  attendance 
at  public  worship  had  suffered  &om  the  want  of  some 
such  external  instrumentdi^,  by  which  the  care  of  their 
souls  could  be  brought  home  to  the  people.  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  doors  of  Grod's  house  should  be  regularly 
opened,  and  the  preacher  of  righteousness  always  in  his 
place  to  proclaim  the  Truth.  Curiosity  may  bring  a  few, 
but  as  a  motive  it  soon  wears  out.  Passers-by  may  be 
attracted,  and  become  regular  hearers  of  the  Word ;  and 
instances  of  it  are  not  unknown.  But  the  missionary 
also  needs  some  agency  constantly  working  among  the 
people,  and  pressing  upon   them  the  welfare  of  their 
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souls.  Deeply  impressed  with  this,  I  accepted  the 
services  of  two  Christian  friends,  a  man  and  a  woman, 
for  this  special  duty. 

The  female  is  the  first  convert  of  the  mission,  Eliacine 
Ciyou.  She  has  already  made  herself  useful  in  this 
way ;  but  with  the  charge  of  a  little  family  upon  her, 
her  husband  having  left  her,  she  has  not  been  able  to  do 
so  much  as  she  might.  Since  her  conversion  she  has 
lived  a  most  consistent  Christian  life,  and  has  ever  shown 
herself  active,  to  the  extent  of  her  opportunities,  in 
bringing  others  to  the  Saviour.  The  name  of  the  other 
person  is  Lolo  Jean  Michel,  a  black  man,  residing  on  his 
little  garden,  about  a  mile  and  a-half  from  Jacmel.  He 
officiated  as  our  guide  over  the  mountains  to  Port-au- 
Prince,  and  I  had  frequent  occasion  to  observe  his 
humble,  unobtrusive  piety,  and  his  love  to  God's  Word, 
during  the  ten  days  of  our  being  together.  He  has 
borne,  since  his  conversion,  a  consistent  character; 
has  once  been  imprisoned  for  two  months  for  righteous- 
ness' sake,  and  is  a  tiied  Christian.  He  has  already  been 
the  means  of  the  conversion  of  several  persons,  and 
enters  on  this  work  with  great  delight. 

Since  my  return,  I  learn  that  this  agency  has 
been  very  successftd,  has  greatly  contributed  to  the 
revival  of  interest  in  the  gospel,  and  has  led  to  an 
improved  attendance  at  the  chapel.  The  heart  of  the 
missionary  has  been  cheered,  and  many  added  to  the 
membership  of  the  Church.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the 
number  of  Bible  readers  should  be  increased.  It  is  an 
instrumentality   especially    suitable   for   the    scattered 
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hamlets  and  isolated  dwellings  to  be  found  in  the  dales^ 
and  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  as  well  as  on  the 
plantations  of  the  lowlands,  to  whose  inhabitants  the 
opportmiiiy  of  public  worship  is  a  rare  occurrence. 


CHAPTER   II. 

Journey  to  Port-au-Prince— La  Grande  Riviere — ^The  Mome  Col— The 
Gros  Mome — Plain  of  L^og'ane — Qressier — Petionville — Port-au-Prince 
— Wesleyan  Mission — ^American  Baptist  Mission — ^American  Episcopal 
Methodists — Romanism— The  Cathedral — ^The  City. 

The  ISabbath,  October  16th,  was  a  very  pleasant  one, 
being  spent  in  Christian  intercourse  and  religious  duties 
with  the  little  Church.  Soon  after  midnight,  our  saddle 
bags  filled  with  food  and  clothes,  Mr.  Webley,  the 
guide  Lolo,  and  I,  started  for  Port-au-Prince,  the 
capital.  It  was  bright  moonlight  as  we  set  out ;  such 
moonlight  as  only  the  tropics  can  give,  having  a  glow 
and  a  luminosity  which  render  objects  visible  for  con- 
siderable distances.  By  its  beams  we  threaded  our  way 
through  the  forest,  the  path  shrouded  with  the  thick 
foliage  of  the  trees.  For  a  time  the  route  was  along 
quiet  glades,  crossing  two  or  three  streams.  Here  we 
passed  a  spot  to  be  spoken  of  only  with  horror :  in  a 
deep  pit  near  the  roadside,  Soulouque  once  collected  a 
number  of  persons,  and  burnt  them  to  death.  No  wonder 
the  people  speak  of  the  deposition  and  exile  of  this 
sanguinary  despot  as  the  removal  of  a  frightful  night- 
mare.  His  was  a  reign  of  gloomy  superstition  and 
blood.      Leaving    the    lowlands,    for    two    hours   we 
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ascended  aiid  descended  bills  covered  with  impenetrable 
vegetation,  tbe  trees  often  quite  bowed  down  with  the 
weight  of  the  numerous  creepers,  or  parasites,  which 
covered  iliem ;  or,  holding  pendant  in  the  most  gracefiJ 
festoons,  the  prolific  liaiies,  from  the  topmost  boughfi. 
Silence  reigned ;  not  a  bird  chirped,  nor  a  frog  croaked. 
Once  we  lost  our  way,  and  suddenly  found  oorselvea 
trespassing  on  a  small  plantation  on  tlie  hill  top.  At 
length  we  issued  from  tliese  hushed  mountain  solitudes  , 
upon  a  hroad  river,  in  the  bed  of  which,  for  two  hours, 
we  now  stumbled  along.  Once  a  road  existed  on  ita 
banks.  An  occasional  trace  of  it,  for  a  hundred  yards 
or  80,  was  here  and  there  met  with ;  hut  the  mountain 
torrents,  some  time  before,  had  swept  it  away,  engulphed 
numerous  cottages,  devastated  plantations,  widened 
the  cliannel  of  the  river,  and  filled  its  bed  with 
enormous  boulders  of  stone  and  uprooted  trees,  torn 
from  their  moorings  on  the  rocky  steeps.  The  channel  of 
La  Grande  EiviSre,  as  tlie  torrent  is  caJled,  is  now  the 
only  path.  Up  its  stone-strewed  course  we,  therefore, 
pursued  our  way,  scores  of  times  crossing  the  stream, 
winding  and  rushing  around  the  masses  of  rock  that- 
encumbered  its  waters,  or  striving,  with  noisy  wrath, 
to  overcome  the  harriers  that  the  trunks  of  fallen  trees 
had  made.  Often  the  waters  reached  to  our  horses' 
girths,  and,  witli  the  splashing,  wetting  us  to  the  knees. 
At  times  omr  steeds  could  scarcely  keep  their  footing  [ 
and,  in  a  few  places,  where  the  mountains  ueared  each 
other,  forming  a  narrow  gorge  for  the  waters,  or  fierce 
and    foaming    rapids,    it  was  difficult   to    climb  thg^ 
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slippery  rocks,,  or  to  avoid  plunging  into  treacherous 
holes. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  beautj  and  solemn  grandeur 
of  our  night  march.  In  some  places,  lofty  heights, 
rising  from  the  river  in  enormous  precipices,  shut  us 
in,  without  any  apparent  opening ;  trees  climbing  from 
every  crevice,  and  darkening  still  more,  with  their  ftdl 
foliage,  our  already  darkened  way.  Then  we  would  pass 
the  remains  of  plantain  gardens,  nestling  under  the 
hill ;  or  some  quiet  cottage,  silently  reposing,  with  its 
sleeping  inmates,  beneath  the  shadow  of  mango  trees, 
and  surrounded  by  coffee  shrubs.  Then,  in  a  moment,  a 
scene  of  desolation  would  present  itself;  the  river  had 
become  a  confrised  drift  of  huge  rocks,  tangled  roots, 
and  the  debris  of  ruined  homesteads,  taking  the  most 
fantastic  shapes  in  the  moonlight;  suggesting  temples, 
abodes  of  men,  or  balls  for  the  bowling-green  of  giants, 
but  always  awakening  loud  reproaches  fi'om  the  rushing, 
gurgling  waters,  thus  hindered  in  their  course.  Here 
the  stream  rushed  madly  on  in  the  narrow  channel 
which  itself  had  worn  deep  and  gloomy;  there 
the  waters  ran  lightly  over  a  shingly  or  sandy 
bed.  The  lights  and  shadows  thrown  by  the  moon 
were  grandly  beautiftd ;  now  playing  on  the  clear 
stream,  now  giving  awfulness  to  the  dark  ravine  we 
traversed,  or  tinging  with  soft,  loving  beauty  the  moun- 
tain tops,  as,  far  off,  they  lay  in  the  bosom  of  eternal 
repose. 

Continuing  to  ascend,  the  river  became  contracted; 
and  soon  after  sunrise  the  scenery  lost  much  of  its 
grandeur  and  nobleness.    At  eight  o'clock  yt^  qxo^^^^ 
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the  diminiahed  stream  for  the  last  time.  The  pass  of 
the  Morne  Col  was  now  before  us.  Here,  therefore,  we 
dismoimted  and  bivouacked  to  refresh  ourselves  and 
horses.  As  we  still  had  a  long  ride  before  ua,  and 
that  in  the  sun's  heat,  we  were  soon  again  on  our 
way.  Bain  had  fallen  the  day  before,  so  that  we 
found  the  ascent  soft  and  slippery.  Our  progress  was 
slow  and  difficult.  The  steep,  at  times,  was  as  inclined  as 
a  house-roof.  Care,  too,  was  required,  to  pick  our  track 
among  the  holes  and  gullies  that  the  storms  of  the  rainy 
season  had  dug.  Thus  we  slowly  wound  onr  way  upwards, 
every  step  bringing  into  view  some  fresh  glimpse  of 
mountain  scenery;  until,  from  the  top  of  the  pass, 
we  gazed  upon  a  panorama  of  am'passing  grandeur. 
Mountain  on  mountain,  hills  piled  on  hills,  cloud 
topped,  or  crowned  with  forests,  extended  on  every 
side.  In  the  hollows,  nestled  the  few  cottages  of  the 
people,  each  with  its  garden  of  bananas,  patch  of  Indian 
com,  thin  fields  of  guinea  grass,  or  "bosom'd  deep" 
in  coffee-trees.  Wild  flowers  decked  the  sheltered 
spota.  Tho  blue  and  pink  convolvulus  luxuriated  in 
the  hedges,  and  climbed  the  trunks  of  decayed  trees. 
Mango-trees  covered  with  blossom,  gave  forth  a  pleasant 
fragrance.  One  tree,  whose  name  I  could  not  learn, 
laden  with  panicles  of  brilliant  yellow  flowers,  was 
very  common.  Still  the  general  effect  was  one  of 
solitude,  so  vast  was  the  scene,  so  sparse  the  sigca  of 
cultivation  or  human  habitations. 

The  descent  from  this  lofty  height  was  more  difficult 
than  the  ascent.  Our  horses,  for  a  few  moments,  often 
stopped  to  gaze  at  the  dangerous  path  before  diHH 
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choosiDg  with  ■wonderful  sagacity  a  safe  spot  for  their 
hoofs  to  rest  npon.  At  length  we  struck  upon 
babbling  brook  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  road, 
lere  the  mountain  we  had  crossed  meets  the  still 
;her  one,  the  Gros  Morne,  now  to  be  scaled.  The 
water  ran  cold  and  bright  amid  the  luxuriant  vegetation 
on  its  banks ;  but  was  soon  lost  to  sight  in  the  dense 
foliage  which  bent  lovingly  to  embrace  it,  and  to  lave 
its  roots  in  the  refreshing  flood.  We  eagerly  dismounted 
to  moisten  our  parched  lips,  and  oor  good  steeds,  no  less 
gladly    thi-ust    their    noaea    into    the    thirst-assuaging 
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Again  mounted,  we  immediately  commenced  the 
it.  Our  hoi-aes  cleverly  avoided  every  rolling  stone, 
id  warily  stepped  acroas  the  slippery  surfaces  of  lai'ge 
flat  pieces  of  rock,  over  which  the  road  wound  its  way. 
My  horse  began  to  tire  of  the  ascent,  and  became 
restive.  Once  he  slipped  down  on  his  knees,  and  I 
to  dismount  before  he  would  rise.  When  up  again, 
began  to  kick  and  plunge,  while  the  precipices,  every 
loment,  grew  more  perilous  and  steep.  Our  guide,  at 
length,  exchanged  with  me;  and  in  a  little  while  reduced 
the  refractory  beast  to  quietness.  As  step  by  atep  we 
rose  higher,  the  scenery  again  became  a  panorama,  or 
rather  a  succession  of  panoramas,  of  grandeur  and 
beauty.  Preference  was  impossible ;  each  scene,  as  it 
onrolled  its  glories,  seemed  to  sm-pass  all  that  went 
before.  Crossing  the  narrow  ledges,  which  here  and 
lere  bridged  the  gorges,  wonderful  depths  on  either 
id  made  one  quake,  lest  a  trip  of  the  horse's  feet 
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should  plunge  us  hundreds  of  yards  down  their  almost 
perpeudicnlar  sides.  Behind  us  rose  the  Saddle  Moun- 
tain, the  smlor's  beacon  when  sailing  along  the  Bouthem 
coast  of  the  island ;  it  overtops  all  others  in  that 
direction,  though  every  mountain  seemed  to  vie  with 
every  other  in  nobleness  of  form. 

At  the  summit  of  the  pass  tlje  view  was  exceedingly 
sublime.  Before  us  the  mountains  rapidly  fell,  broken  np 
into  numberless  eminences,  throwing  out  spurs  into  the 
lowlands,  all  glimmering  in  the  bright  morning  sun, 
until  they  subsided  into  tlie  magnificent  plain  of 
Leogane,  the  houses  of  which  town,  were  distinctly 
visible  soma  twenty  miles  away.  Beyond,  in  deep 
repose,  reflecting  every  fleecy  cloud  that  sparkled  in  the 
heavens,  lay  tlie  calm  still  waters  of  the  bay  of  Port-au- 
Prince  ;  the  noble,  but  uninhabited,  island  of  Gonaives 
occupying  its  centre,  covered  with  virgin  forests  of  the 
finest  mahogany.  On  either  side  of  the  wide  estuary, 
could  be  seen  through  the  crystal  atmosphere,  the  heads 
of  the  far-reaching  promontories,  which  the  mount^ns 
that  surround  the  capital  push  forward  into  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  forming  a  panorama  of  extraordinary  extent 
and  beauty.  Not  less  impressive  was  the  scenery  which 
lay  at  our  feet.  Hills  and  mountains,  some  cultivated, 
others  bare  to  the  summit,  or  crowned  with  trees,  lay 
around  in  coniiised  masses,  casting  deep  shadows,  or 
illumined  to  their  deepest  recesses,  as  the  sun  surmounted 
the  ridges  that  enclosed  them.  But  its  scorching  rays 
reminded  us  of  the  necessity  of  seeking  shelter,  and,  in 
1  little  while,  we  reluctantly  commenced  the  descent. 
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Occasionally  the  road  had  the  appearance  of  a  grove ; 
here  it  was  an  avenue  of  blossoming  mango-trees,  there 
a  path  shaded  by  the  dark-leaved  bread-fruit.  Creepers 
innumerable  fringed  the  branches,  and  flowers  clothed 
the  banks.  The  descent  was  easy.  About  half-way  down 
we  came  to  the  hostelrv  where  we  had  determined  to 
breakfast  and  pass  the  hot  hours  of  the  day.  It  was 
now  ten  o'clock ;  our  horses  were  jaded  with  the  long 
night  march  and  the  severity  of  the  ascent  of  the  pass, 
and  they  needed  refreshment  as  well  as  ourselves. 
They  were  soon  luxuriating  on  guinea  grass,  while  we 
entered  the  main  room  of  our  inn.  This  Haytien  hotel 
consisted  of  just  three  rooms,  framed  with  weather- 
boards, and  thatched  with  grass.  The  floors  were  the 
natural  surface  of  the  ground.  It  was  none  the 
worse,  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  that  the  breeze, 
with  the  light,  found  its  way  through  innumerable 
crevices  in  the  boarding  and  roof.  The  hen-roost  was 
in  one  corner  of  the  rude  sitting-room.  It  further 
contained  a  rough-hewn  deal  table,  four  rickety  chairs, 
and  a  few  water  bottles.  Fresh  eggs  were  soon  forth- 
coming; our  hostess,  who  kept  out  of  the  way,  quickly 
fanning  into  a  flame  the  smouldering  logs  in  an  out- 
house to  boil  them.  It  was  the  only  fare  she  could 
offer  us.  We  added  from  our  own  stores,  ham,  bread, 
and  ale,  and  were  refreshed.  I  then  lay  down  in  an 
inner  room,  on  a  small  bed — its  only  furniture ;  while 
my  companion  tried  to  sleep  on  the  chairs — a  rather 
difficult  feat. 

At  two  o'clock  the  horses  were  saddled,  and,  after  a 
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very  small  cap  of  coffee,  our  host's  loving  cup,  we 
continued  our  joumay.  In  an  hour  we  reached  the 
level  of  the  plain.  'I'lie  road  ran  along  lanes  torn  up  by 
floods  into  Jeep  holes  and  gullies.  Several  rapid  rivers 
were  forded ;  one  was  particularly  violent  and  deep. 
Here  we  met  a  detachment  of  National  Guards  returning 
to  Jacmel  from  the  capital,  whither  they  had  gone  to 
support  and  guai'd  the  Prcfiident,  on  the  diacoveiy  of  an 
abortive  plot  to  assassinate  him.  We  passed  by  or 
through  many  abandoned  plantations — the  buildings 
in  ruin,  the  sugar  mills  decayed,  and  the  iron  pans 
strewing  the  roadside,  cracked  and  broken.  But  for  the 
law  that  forbids,  on  pain  of  confiscation,  the  export  of 
all  metals,  they  would  long  ago  have  been  sold  to  foreign 
merchants.  Only  once  in  this  long  ride  did  we  come 
upon  a  mill  in  use ;  it  was  grinding  cones,  in  order  to 
manufacture  the  syrup  from  which  tafia  is  made,  a  kind 
of  inferior  rum,  the  intoxicating  drink  of  the  country. 
The  mill  was  worked  by  a  large  overshot  water  wheel^ 
the  water  being  brought  by  an  aqueduct  from  a  very 
considerable  distance.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
banana  gardens,  or  small  patches  of  maize  round  the 
cottages,  nowhere  did  this  magnificant  and  fertile  plain 
show  signs  of  cultivation.  In  tlie  time  of  the  French 
occupatiou,  before  the  Revolution  of  1793,  thousands  o 
hogsheads  of  sugar  were  produced ;  now,  not  one.  All 
is  decay  and  desolation. 

The  pastures  are  deserted,  and  the  prickly  pear  covers 
the  land  once  laughing  with  tlie  bright  hues  of  the  s 
caae.     The  hydraulic  worts,  erected  at  vast  esj 
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irrigation,  have  cnxmbled  to  dost.  The  ploDgh  is  an 
unknown  implement  of  culture,  although  so  eminently 
adapted  to  the  great  plains  and  deep  soil  of  Hayti.  A 
country,  so  capable  of  producing  for  export,  and  there- 
fore for  the  enrichment  of  its  people — ^besides  sugar  and 
coffee,  cotton,  tobacco,  the  cacao  bean,  spices,  every 
tropical  fruit,  and  many  of  the  fruits  of  Europe — ^lies 
uncultivated,  unoccupied,  and  desolate.  Its  rich  mines 
are  neither  explored  nor  worked;  and  its  beautiful 
woods  rot  in  the  soil  where  they  grow.  A  little  log- 
wood is  exported ;  but  ebony,  mahogany,  and  the  finest 
building  timber  rarely  fall  before  the  woodman's  axe, 
and  then  only  for  local  use. 

The  present  inhabitants  despise  all  servile  labour,  and 
are,  for  the  most  part,  content  with  the  spontaneous 
productions  of  the  ^oil  and  forests.  For  their  imports 
of  flour,  salt-fish,  and  dry  goods,  they  pay  with  the 
produce  of  their  coffee  and  cacao  plantations,  which 
their  French  predecessors  planted.  And  to  gather 
in  their  crops,  they  depend  on  the  voluntary  assistance 
of  their  neighbours,  whom  they  feed  during  the  harvest, 
and  then,  in  their  turn,  repay  with  similar  assistance. 
Every  description  of  cattle  is  rare :  a  few  pigs,  and 
numerous  goats,  were  the  only  domestic  animals  visible 
in  our  long  ride;  but  fowls,  turkey,  and  geese  were 
abundant. 

Towards  dusk  a  light  rain  began  to  fall.  A  mile  or 
two  of  marshy  road  brought  us  to  the  village  of  Gressier, 
where  we  proposed  to  stay  the  night  if  shelter  could  be 
had ;  this  at  last  was  obtained  in  the  cottage  of  a  very 
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black  elderly  woman.  She  supplied  us  with  eggs,  and  cups 
and  Baucers,  and  also  grass  for  our  cattle.  After  a 
refreshing  cup  of  tea,  stiff  and  weary,  I  lay  down  in 
my  clothes  on  the  only  bed  our  hostess  possessed,  my 
companion  having  a  shake  down  on  the  floor.  Neither 
musquitoes,  nor  the  heat  of  a  small  closed  room,  could 
deprive  me  of  a  good  sound  sleep.  Soon  after  midnight 
we  were  again  on  the  alert,  and  at  tl'Jee  o'clock  in  the 
morning  we  mounted  for  our  final  stage. 

It  was  moonlight.  Our  route  lay  between  the  sea 
and  the  range  of  hills  which  surrounds  Port-au-Prince, 
and  which  here  hugs  the  beach,  forming  a  narrow  pass 
to  the  plain  in  which  the  capital  stands.  The  tide  at  its 
flow  covers  portions  of  the  road :  it  was  therefore  sloppy 
enough  ;  hut  for  tlie  most  part  mangrove  swamps  inter- 
vene between  it  and  the  sea.  In  two  places  we  crossed 
dangerous  salines,  quicksands  that  have  been  made  just 
traversable  by  the  driving  in  of  piles,  and  filling  up  with 
stone  ballast.  "With  the  da«-n  of  day,  the  road  widened 
and  improved ;  it  became  stony  and  more  worn  with 
traifie.  Gfardens  of  edible  fruits  and  plants  lined  the 
roadside,  or  surrounded  the  houses,  some  of  which  were 
good  substantial  buildings  of  stone. 

About  five  miles  from  Port-au-Prince  we  passed 
through  Petionville,  a  village  named  after  President 
Petion  and  where  the  republic  built  bim  a  villa,  or 
country  seat.  It  stands  on  an  elevation  to  the  right  of 
the  road,  and  is  a  substantial  stone  mansion ;  but  mncb 
needing  repair.  Here  also  Soulouque  had  established 
a  tafia  manufactory,  the  sale  of  which  article  he  tried  at 
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one  time  to  monopolize,  A  mile  or  two  further  on  we 
were  met  by  the  Wesleyan  Missionary,  the  Rev.  C.  H. 
Bishop ;  who,  being  aware  of  our  coming,  kindly  rode 
out  to  meet  us.  As  we  neared  Port-au-Prince  we 
again  encountered  a  large  body  of  National  Guards,  just 
dismissed  to  their  homes.  A  guard-house  and  a  battery 
protect  the  entrance  to  the  city ;  but,  imchallenged,  we 
passed  on.  By  eight  o'clock  we  found  ourselves  com- 
fortably lodged  in  the  mission  house,  and  most  hospit- 
ably entertained  by  the  missionary  and  his  estimable 
wife. 

The  Wesleyans  commenced  their  efforts  for  the 
evangelization  of  Hayti  at  the  close  of  1816,  during 
the  administration  of  President  Petion.  The  mission- 
aries were  cordially  received  by  President  Boyer,  who 
succeeded  Petion  in  1818,  they  were  much  encouraged, 
especially  in  their  educational  plans.  The  populace  was, 
however,  too  much  under  the  influence  of  the  priests, 
and  too  superstitious,  to  allow  them  to  proceed  without 
interruption.  After  little  more  than  two  years'  residence, 
they  were  constrained  to  leave.  Subsequent  to  the 
departure  of  the  missionaries,  the  small  society  they  had 
gathered  suffered  much  from  persecution,  and  though  it 
is  a  fundamental  law  of  the  Constitution  of  Hayti  that 
all  religions  shall  be  tolerated,  notwithstanding  that  the 
Boman  Catholic  is  declared  to  be  the  religion  of  the 
State,  liberty  of  worship  was  denied  the  converts.  They 
met  by  stealth,  in  small  parties,  and  maintained  till  the 
renewal  of  the  mission  in  1834  a  struggling  existence. 
Missionaries   were    again    settled    in    Port-au-Prince. 
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Cape  Haytien,  Samana,  and  otlier  places  were  supplied 
with  the  gospel.  Amidst  revolutions  perpetually  occur- 
icg,  they  pursued  their  high  calling  with  discretion,  and 
with  the  blessing  of  God  upon  them.* 

At  the  time  of  my  visit,  besides  Port-au-Prince, 
Jeremie,  Cayes,  Cape  Haytien,  and  Gonaivea  were 
occupied,  and  some  sixteen  other  places  were  constantly 
visited.  The  entire  number  of  persons  in  full  member- 
ship was  199,  of  whom  140  were  found  in  Port-au- 
Prince  alone.  The  Mission  premises  in  tlie  capital  are 
well  situated  in  one  of  the  main  streets  of  the  ci^,  and 
consist  of  a  good  chapel,  that  will  hold  300  persons, 
wantbig  repair  from  the  injury  done  by  an  earthquake 
some  time  ago,  a  good  residence  for  the  missionary,  and 
,  a  large  building  occupied  as  a  school,  with  a  house  for 
the  master.  Over  the  latter  is  inscribed  a  celebrated 
saying  of  Petion  :  "  L'Education  Have  I'homme  ^  la 
dignite  de  son  etre."  The  school  was  formerly  a  free 
school,  and  then  contained  some  300  scholars.  A  master 
was  obtained  from  England,  a  fee  imposed  on  day 
scholars,  and  a  boarding-school  established  in  its  stead. 
The  fee  diminished  the  attendance,  which  has  coDtiniied 
to  decrease  until  only  40  boys  receive  tlie  benefit  of 
the  instruction  giveu.  Of  these,  eight  were  hoarders. 
The  mission  house  has  only  recently  been  purchased, 
which,  with  some  repairs,  has  entailed  a  debt  of  £800  on 
tlie  Hission.     Under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Bishop,  the 
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Sociefy  has  rapidly  increased.  Experience  does  not 
encourage  street  preaching.  Mr.  Bishop  has  tried 
it,  and  means  to  try  it  again;  but  the  people  appear 
afraid  to  listen.  Many  converts  have  been  made  among 
the  devotees,  some  of  whom,  the  missionaries  think,  are 
sincerely  seeking  the  salvation  of  their  souls. 

The  American  Free  Mission  Baptists  established, 
some  years  ago,  a  mission  in  Port-au-Prince,  which  for 
a  time  promised  well.  But  the  misconduct  of  some  of 
the  missionaries  has  destroyed  a  very  favourable  pros- 
pect. A  renewed  attempt,  last  year,  by  a  coloured 
man,  combined  with  a  project  for  colonization  by 
American  negroes,  has  also  failed.  There  are,  however, 
many  Baptists  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  who 
would  rejoice  at  the  settlement  of  a  missionary  from  our 
society,  and  it  would  be  cordially  welcomed  by  our 
Wesleyan  brethren. 

There  is  also  a  body  of  persons,  few  in  number,  call- 
ing themselves  American  Episcopal  Methodists.  It 
consists  of  American  negro  immigrants,  who  have  been 
encouraged  to  settle  in  Hayti  by  former  governments. 
They  speak  English,  and  use  that  language  in  their 
worship.  They  are  without  a  minister,  and  are  in  a 
very  unsettled  and  divided  state.  Mr.  Bishop  occasion- 
ally preaches  to  them.  One  of  these  people,  a  servant 
in  the  mission  family,  was  present  on  Sunday  afternoon 
at  the  English  service,  which  I  conducted.  After  the 
service,  I  met  her  in  the  dining-room.  She  said  "  Ah  I 
there's  noting  like  one's  own  moder  tongue."  "  Don't 
you  speak   French  ? "    I  asked.    "  Oh,  yes ;    I    speak 
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French  and  Spanish  too ;  but  there's  noting  like  one's 
moder  tongue,  it  go  inside ; "  and  she  pressed  her  hands 
on  her  heart.  Our  mother  tongue  is,  indeed,  the  lan- 
guage that  reaches  the  heart.  Oar  mission  families 
lose  much  by  having  so  few  opportunities  of  uniting  in 
worship  in  the  language  of  their  native  land. 

While  staying  with  Mr.  Bishop,  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  an  old  convert  from  Cape  Haytien.  He 
said,  that  the  country  had  undergone  a  great  change 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  He  remembered  the  time 
of  persecution.  Preachers  of  the  gospel  were  then 
sneered  at,  pelted  with  stones,  and  despised;  now  they 
are  everywhere  welcomed;  audiences  willingly  collect 
to  hear  them,  and  persecution  has  entirely  ceased.  The 
people,  too,  notwithstanding  the  wretched  government 
which  of  late  has  tyranized  over  them,  and  encouraged 
vice,  are  less  barbarous,  more  enlightened,  and  orderly. 
The  retrogressive  policy  of  the  late  emperor,  has  not 
wholly  checked  the  progress  of  civilization.  The 
influence  of  Romanism  has  been  for  some  time  declining. 
The  bad  lives  of  the  priests,  and  the  increase  of  know- 
ledge, accelerate  its  decay.  Some  of  its  superstitious 
adjuncts,  acquired  from  the  heathenism  of  the  African 
slaves,  have  been  given  up,  and  its  processions  are  not 
so  grossly  idolatrous  as  they  were. 

Romanism  came  in  with  the  discovery  of  the  island 
by  Columbus.  The  colonies  of  the  Spaniards  were 
chiefly  confined  to  the  eastern  side.  On  the  decay 
of  the  Spanish  power  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
buccaneers,  chiefly   Frenchmen,   seized  the  island  of 
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Tortola  off  Cape  Haytien,  and  gradually  established 
themselves  in  the  West.  In  1697  they  sought  and  ob- 
tained the  protection  of  the  French  Crown,  and  this  part 
of  the  island  came  permanently  under  the  dominion  of 
France.  With  the  French  the  Jesuits  established  them- 
selves in  Hayti.  They  found  the  churches  in  ruins,  the 
divine  offices  neglected,  the  slaves  wholly  uninstructed, 
irreligion  and  vice  predominant.  Dominican  and  Ca- 
puchin monks  assisted  in  the  restoration  of  the  Catholic 
ritual.  At  that  time  the  slaves  were  numbered  at  50,000. 
Father  Margat  thus  describes  them : — "  These  people  are 
coarse  and  rude,  slow  of  thought,  expressing  themselves 
with  difficulty  in  a  language  which  they  little  understand, 
and  which  they  never  speak  well."  For  their  improvement, 
catechisms  were  prepared  and  special  masses  appointed. 
Hospitals  were  founded  for  the  relief  of  sickness,  and  the 
numerous  diseases  their  hard  life  entailed  upon  them.  The 
Revolution  of  1793,  which  gave  the  slave  his  liberty,  and 
drove  every  white  man  from  the  island,  did  not  destroy 
the  fruits  of  years  of  training  in  the  forms  and  rites  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  The  offices  of  religion  had 
become  indispensable  to  the  people,  and  priests  were 
soon  found  to  perform  them.  They  were  for  the  most 
part  runaways  from  Europe,  unfrocked  monks,  men 
reckless  of  all  truth  and  purity,  and  prepared  to  foster 
any  superstition  for  gain.  Jealousy  of  European  inter- 
ference for  many  years  precluded  the  Government  of 
Hayti  from  placing  the  priesthood  under  the  ecclesiastical 
control  of  the  Papacy,  until  the  present  ruler.  President 
Gteffirard,  succeeded  in  framing  a  concordat  with  Rome. 


By  this  document  the  Pope  appoints  an  Archbisliop,  as 
legate  of  the  Holy  See,  and  a  liierarcliical  bond  is 
established  between  the  priests  of  Hayti  and  the  chair 
of  Peter.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  act  c 
the  Government  will  not  prove  obstructive  to  evangelical 
missions.  It  has  been  done  with  the  beat  desire  to  check 
the  BcandaU  that  have  so  long  rendered  the  Church  of 
Home  in  Hayti  a  reproach,  and  its  priests  the  objects  of 
contempt  and  loathing.  As  by  law  Romanism  is  the 
religion  of  the  State,  it  may,  notwithstanding  the  law 
of  toleration,  avail  itself  of  its  dominant  position  to 
excite  the  superstitious  prejudices  of  the  people,  and  to 
persecute  or  drive  away  the  professors  of  a  purer  and 
truer  faith. 

Port-au-Prince  possesses  but  one  chm'ch,  the  Cathe- 
dral. It  stands  at  the  head  of  the  town.  It  is  a  large 
low  bnilding,  chiefly  of  wood,  having  no  architectural 
pretensions  whatever.  On  the  afternoon  of  my  visit,  a 
funeral  service  was  being  performed.  Negro  acolytes 
assisted  the  European  priest,  who  very  carelessly  intoned 
the  mortuary  prayers.  The  corpse  lay  in  a  mahoganj 
coffin,  on  a  bier,  surrounded  with  wax  lights.  The 
prayers  finished,  it  was  borne  away  by  bearers,  sup- 
porting it  with  their  hands  on  a  fi-arae  provided  for  the 
purpose,  preceded  by  a  large  gilt  cross,  to  the  cemetery 
at  the  other  side  of  the  town.  The  mourners  and  friends 
followed  in  a  confused  crowd.  We  then  made  a  tour  of 
the  church.  The  roof  is  sustained  by  pillars  of  wood. 
Kumeroua  altars  occupy  every  available  place  between 
the  windows,  each  having  over  it  a  tawdry  image  of  th 
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Yir^n,  or  some  &yoiirite  saint,  as  large  as  life,  enclosed 
in  a  glass  case.  The  few  paintings  were  daubs.  The 
only  exceptions  were  a  picture  of  the  assumption  of  the 
Virgin,  represented  as  a  black  woman,  and  another  over 
the  chief  altar.  The  altar  was  constructed  of  coloured 
marbles. 

From  the  church  we  ascended  a  steep  street  to  a 
wretched  imitation  of  the  hill  of  Calvary,  with  figures  of 
our  Lord  on  the  cross,  the  two  thieves,  and  the  Virgin 
mourner,  carved  as  large  as  life,  with  the  implements 
of  the  crucifixion,  crowded  together  in  a  small  house  or 
shed. 

The  view  of  the  city  from  this  spot  was  very  fine. 
The  streets  run  at  right  angles.  Beyond  was  the  beauti- 
ful bay,  calm  and  bright,  with  the  evening  sun  playing 
on  its  rippled  surface.  Mountains  shut  in  the  city  on 
the  other  sides,  and  on  one  of  them  stands  a  fort,  con- 
structed by  Soulouque  to  coerce  the  city,  should  its 
inhabitants  show  themselves  refractory.  There  are 
some  well  built  houses  in  the  streets,  and  the  shops  are 
in  many  instances  well  stored  with  European  goods.  The 
private  dwellings  of  the  chief  oiBScers  of  state  are  mingled 
with  those  of  the  poor.  The  fountains  constructed  by 
the  French  remain  the  source  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
the  city,  but  they  need  much  repair.  The  water  is 
brought  by  a  channel  underground  from  the  fine  lakes 
which  lie  to  the  north  of  the  city,  and  is  carried  to  the 
houses  in  kegs,  holding  about  five  gallons  each,  by 
watermen,  who  charge  at  the  rate  of  a  gourd,  or  S^d.,  for 
each  keg.     The  houses  are  generally  built  of  wood,  with 
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roofa  of  shinglea,  or  slate.  Coral  or  brick  is  used  for 
warebonses,  to  render  them  proof  against  the  fires  which 
60  often  devastate  these  wood  built  towns.  Some  of  ilie 
beat  houses  were  built  by  the  princes  of  Soulouqae's 
ephemeral  empire.  Almost  all  have  galleries  projecting 
over  the  pathway,  supported  by  arches  or  wooden  pillars, 
which  if  regularly  built  would  afford  excellent  arcades, 
and  grateful  shade  to  foot  passengers.  As  it  is,  the 
pavement  underneath  the  galleries  is  so  irregular,  that 
the  centre  of  the  road  ia  usually  preferred.  The  deep 
gutters  are  in  a  most  filthy  state.  The  effluvia  fre- 
quently produces  yellow  fever,  and  fills  the  cemeteries 
with  its  victims.  Some  of  the  streets  are  torn  up  Into 
dangerous  gullies  by  the  rain  torrents.  On  the  wharf 
are  several  fire  proof  stores. 

A  few  merchant  ships  were  lying  in  the  roadstead, 
discharging  cargo,  or  loading  with  coffee.  I  was  told 
that  at  some  periods  of  the  year,  the  bay  ia  well 
filled  with  craft  of  all  sizes;  but  I  could  obtain  no 
reliable  statistics  of  imports  or  exports,  or  of  the  trade 
of  the  country.  Such  are  the  peculations  practised, 
that  even  if  tables  could  be  fiimished  they  would  be 
utterly  untrustworthy.  The  custom-house  ia  a  plain 
stone  structure,  on  the  beach. 

Port-au-Prince  has  no  monuments.  The  public 
offices  are  ill-furnished  lower  rooms  of  bouses  near 
the  palace.  On  the  plain  before  it,  is  a  si 
chapel,  or  mausoleum,  over  the  body  of  Petion  the 
Immortal,  as  he  is  called ;  which,  with  its  poor  furniture, 
is  unworthy  of  tlie  man  to  whose  honour  it  was  erected. 
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For  years  a  handsome  marble  sarcophagus,  pmrchased 
m  Europe,  has  been  lying  under  the  palace  walls, 
awaiting  the  gratitude  or  the  energy  of  his  successors 
to  deposit  in  it  his  bones,  and  to  place  it  in  the  mau- 
soleum. When  I  saw  it,  it  was  paiily  broken,  and 
concealed  by  the  coarse  herbage  which  sprang  up 
proftisely  around  it,  as  if  to  veil  the  dilapidations  of 
time,  and  to  conceal  the  national  ingratitude. 

There  are  two  or  three  large  market  places.  But 
garbage  is  allowed  to  accumulate  to  such  a  degree, 
that,  together  with  the  unsavoury  piles  of  fish,  salted 
and  unsalted,  a  walk  through  them  is  very  un- 
pleasant. I  observed  the  usual  garden  produce  for 
sale;  bananas,  yams,  pumpkins,  melons,  &c.  The 
people  dress  very  well.  The  women  are  fond  of  showy 
gowns,  but  look  clean  and  bright.  They  wear  a  light 
shawl  on  the  shoulders,  and  on  the  head  a  handkerchief 
of  showy  patterns  and  colours.  The  style  of  the 
coiflPure  is  not  pretiy :  the  handkerchief  is  folded  in  a 
broad  band  over  the  forehead,  and  a  large  flap  is  left 
to  hang  down  over  the  neck  behind.  White  clothes 
are  much  worn  by  the  men ;  and  respectable  lads,  of 
every  age,  in  their  dress  imitate  their  seniors :  they 
look  like  small  men.  The  poorer  sort  are  usually 
content  with  a  single  smock,  especially  the  children, 
which  descends  below  the  knees,  often  tattered  and 
torn. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Excitement  in  Hayti — Plot  to  overthrow  the  Preadent — Its  Biscoyery-^ 
Assassination  of  Madame  Blanfort — The  Trial — Speeches  of  the  Bar- 
Character  of  Soulouque's  Reign — Feud  of  Race  and  Colonr— Geffrard's 
Rule — The  Worship  of  the  Vaudoux — Superstition  of  Soulouque — Inter- 
view with  the  President — Measures  of  his  Government — Magnanimity 
of  President  G^effi-ard — Return  to  Jacmel — Gorge  of  La  Boute — Future 
of  Hayti. 

We  had  arrived  in  Hayti  at  a  period  of  great  national 
excitement.  On  the  22nd  of  the  previous  December, 
the  Government  of  the  Emperor  Soulouque  had  been 
subverted  by  a  successful  revolution  under  the  leadership 
of  the  present  President,  and  the  Emperor  himself,  with 
his  family,  exiled.  He  was  conveyed  to  Jamaica  by  a 
British  man-of-war.  Not  a  life  was  lost  in  this  revo- 
lution.  The  fabric  of  Soulouque's  power  crumbled  with 
a  touch.  The  hateful  reign  of  superstition,  fraud,  and 
impiety  came  to  a  sudden  end.  The  most  attached 
adherents  of  the  Emperor  abandoned  him  in  his  ex- 
tremity. The  republic  was  revived  with  universal 
acclamations.  General  GefTrard  was  called  to  the  Presi- 
dency, and  legally  assumed  the  constitutional  powers 
of  the  State.  The  false  pageantry  of  Soulouque's  court 
was  set  aside  for  the  simpler  forms  of  a  Commonwealth. 
Scarcely  was  Geffrard  settled  in  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, than  a  conspiracy  was  discovered  to  overthrow 
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the  restored  republic,  erect  another  kingdom,  and 
revive  the  flimsj  titles  with  which  Soulouqne  had 
adorned  his  followers.  The  conspirators  were  tried  and 
shot  a  few  dajs  before  I  reached  the  capital.  As 
illustrative  of  the  condition  of  the  island,  I  will  give  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  affair. 

The  chief  of  the  conspiracy  was  a  General  Proph^te, 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Interior,  under  Soulouque. 
He  had  taken  part  in  the  revolution  which  placed 
Gteflfrard  in  the  President's  chair,  and  had  received 
several  honourable  appointments  firom  his  generous  chief. 
Gratitude  should  have  kept  him  loyal ;  but  the  following 
facts  were  proved  before  the  military  commission 
appointed  to  try  the  criminals.  The  plot  appears  to 
have  been  formed  in  the  month  of  July  (1859), 
and  its  first  object  to  have  been  to  overthrow  the 
Government,  and  to  raise  ProphSte  to  the  presidency. 
To  effect  this  it  was  resolved  to  assassinate  the  President 
G«ffi:ard,  with  the  females  of  his  family,  and  to  per- 
petrate, if  necessary,  a  general  massacre,  to  restore  the 
predominance  of  the  black  race  over  the  brown.  It  was 
in  effect  a  renewed  struggle  between  barbarism  and 
civilization. 

The  conspirators  directed  their  efforts  to  secure 
partisans  in  the  northern  departments,  and  in  the  city 
and  vicinity  of  Port-au-Prince.  Emissaries  spread 
themselves  in  the  towns,  in  Cape  Haytien,  Gonaives, 
St.  Marc,  and  the  plain  of  Artibonite,  propagating  every 
species  of  falsehood  against  the  new  Government,  and 
tampering  with  the  loyalty  of  its  officers.     The  principal 
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conspirators  were  men  named  Isnardj,  Zamor, 
Guillaume,  and  Celestin.  Large  snms  of  money  were 
received  by  Guillaume  and  Isnardy  from  Prophdte  to 
bribe  the  officials,  and  defray  the  expenses  of  the  enter- 
prise. St.  Marc  was  fixed  upon  as  the  rendezvous, 
where  the  conspirators  should  take  up  arms  and  proclaim 
their  chief.  In  Port-au-Prince  the  ramifications  of  the 
conspiracy  were  extensive,  and  its  partisans  were  very 
active.  Their  secret  meetings  were  held  at  the  houses 
of  Prophete  and  of  a  family  named  Ulysses. 

In  August  their  plans  were  approaching  maturity. 
Contradictory  information  was  brought  as  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  towns  in  the  departments ;  but  Prophete 
declared,  at  a  meeting  on  the  25th,  that  the  Fort 
National  had  been  sold  to  him  by  its  garrison,  for  five 
thousand  gourds,  that  the  Arsenal  was  secured,  that  the 
four  influential  brothers  Chochotte  had  joined  the  plot, 
and  that  General  Montal6  would  remain  in  Port-au- 
Prince  to  seize  upon  the  strongest  positions,  and  to  close 
the  gates  upon  the  President,  should  he  leave  the  city  to 
repress  the  rising  at  St.  Marc.  At  the  meetings  in  the 
house  of  Ulysses,  the  assassination  of  the  President  was 
discussed,  and  various  dates  were  fixed  for  its  execution, 
dependent  on  his  movements.  The  President,  however, 
was  fully  aware  of  the  conspiracy :  its  threads  were  in 
his  hands.  On  the  3rd  September,  in  the  morning,  he 
sent  for  Prophete,  and  gave  him  the  alternative  of  im- 
prisonment or  immediate  exile.  The  chief  of  the  con- 
spiracy embarked  the  same  day  for  a  foreign  land.  His 
adherents,  disconcerted,  yet  unaware  of  the  full  extent 
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of  Gefirard'a  knowledge  of  their  treason,  reBolved  to 
precipitate  the  catastrophe. 

The  President  was  in  tlie  habit  of  spending  a  portion 

of  his  evpniDgs  at  the  house  of  his  modier,  with  whom 

lived  his  daughter,  a  young  lady  just  married  to  a  M. 

Blanfort.     The  house  la  situated  at  the  corner  of  tlie 

street  Dea   Casernes,   within  a  short  distance   of  the 

palace.     Being  so  near,  it  was  the  President's  custom 

to  go  thitlier  unattended  by  his  usual  guard.     A  con- 

^^4^^^^^  nnmber  of  armed  conspirators,  as  night  closed 

^H||  Burrounded  this  dwelling;  concealing  themselves  in 

^^Bb  shadow  of  a  wall,  which  runs  along  the  opposite  side 

^^M  the  street.     Had  the  President  taken  his  accustomed 

walk,  he  must  doubtless  liave  fallen  beneath  tlie  bullets 

of  his  adversaries ;  he  had,  however,  summoned  at  that 

unusual  hour  a'meeting  of  his  cabinet,  to  consult  on 

plans  for  the  arrest  of  the  conspirators  the  next  day, 

^ajld  was  detained  in  deliberation  much  beyond  tlie  usual 

^^■ta  of  his  arrival  at  his  mother's  dwelling.    As  tlielr  in- 

^^Hkded.  prey  did  not  fall  into  their  hands  so  readily  as  they 

^^Btpected,  the  conspirators  had  recourse  to  an  infamous 

crime  to  draw  the  President  into  their  power.     They 

resolved  to   assassinate   the   daughter    to    attract    the 

father.     Timoleon  Sanon  was  the  individual  selected  to 

perpetrate  it.    Armed  with  a  heavy  gun  of  large  calibre, 

^Wid  accompanied  by  five  others,  lest  he  should  fail,  he 

■ttionBly  crept  under  the  gallery  of  the  house,  towards 

dining-room,   situated    on   the  ground-floor,   and 

Bltly  raised  a  bar  of  the  open  jalousies.     The  vici 

8  sitting  at  a  table,  reading.     A  few  moments  sei 


to  point  the  murderous  weapon.  Threatened  vnth  i 
poniard  in  his  side  by  one  of  liIs  companions  if  if 
shrank  from  the  crime,  Sanou  drew  tlie  trigger.  The 
frightful  discharge  sliattered  the  poor  victim's  head,  am 
broke  her  left  arm.  She  fell  dead  from  her  i 
Eleven  slugs  of  lead  wei-e  extracted  from  the  wainscoj 
of  the  room,  besides  those  found  in  the  body  of  the 
slaughtered  girl. 

Solomon  Zamor  fiorniabed  the  weapon.  Caminei 
poniard  in  hand,  conducted  and  urged  on  Sanon,  andth 
three  Chochottea,  as  accomplices,  followed  to  render  aid 
Thia  atrocious  crime  failed  of  its  purpose.  Thougli 
the  explosion  was  beard  at  the  palace,  Geffrard  was  not 
suffered  to  leave.  His  council  and  family  surrounded 
him ;  and  the  cowardly  assassins,  foiled,  quickly  dlBpersed. 
As  the  news  of  this  cruel  deed  spread  through  ib^ 
country,  and  its  object  came  to  be  understood,  withool 
summons  or  command  from  head -quarters,  the  National 
Guard  everywhere  mustered,  and  several  regimen ti 
immediately  marched  on  Port-au-Prince.  In  a  few 
days,  in  addition  to  the  regiments  of  tba  line,  many 
thousand  men  were  assembled  In  the  capita,  bivouacking 
in  the  squares  and  streets,  and  forming  a  dense  array 
around  the  palace.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed. 
Thirty-two  persons  were  arrested,  and  a  military 
tribunal  constituted  for  their  trial.  Four  of  the  Cho- 
chotte  family  figure  in  the  list  of  tlie  accused,  all  aides- 
de-camp  of  the  President.  Seven  only  of  the  con-> 
Bph-ators  were  civilians ;  the  rest  were  connected  with 
the  army.     Sesides  the  thirty-two,  two  others  had  gone. 
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ProphSte.     By   Soulouque,  the   army   had  been 

iBt  entirely  officered  with  bhick  men.     Colour  was 

the  bond  of  union  against  GefFrard,  who  may  be  regarded 

as  the  representative  of  the  brown  race. 

^^_  The  trial  commenced  before  a  crowded  assembly,  on 

^|h  29th  September,  in  the  hall  of  tlie  civil  tribunal. 

^^Be  judges,   all   military   men,   were   bIx  in  number, 

^besides    the    President,    General    Nissage    Sajet.      A 

uumeroua    Bar    appeared    to    defend,   as  well   as    to 

accuse  the  prisoners ;    for,  although  the  ceurt  was  a 

lilitary  tribunal,  every  care  was  taken  to  secure  to 

a  fair  and  open  trial ;  it  lasted  nine  days. 

^eptions  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  to  the  forms 

Kprocedure,  to  the  evidence  submitted,  were  patiently 

.   and   calmly   considered.     On  the    afternoon   of 

Friday,  the  7th  October,  at  half-past  three,  the  judges 

retired   for   deliberation,   and   at  four   o'clock  in    the 

morning  of  Saturday,  delivered  tlieir  judgment.     Three 

of  the   conspirators   were  condemned   to   three  years' 

imprisonment,     twelve    were    acquitted    for    want    of 

Ecient   evidence,   and    seventeen    were    doomed    to 

hth.     One  of  these  was  afterwards  reprieved. 

nt  may  be  interesting  to  give  a  few  details  of  the 

idin^  of  the  court-martial. 
pearly  the  whole  of  the  first  day  was  occupied  in 
ssing  the  competency  of  the  tribunal.     The  three 
lowing   days   were   devoted  to   the  reading  of   the 
jositions    of    previous    examinations.      During    the 
iding    of   the    interrogatory    of    Timoleon     Sanon, 
tie     assassin,    who    had    confessed    the    crime,   and 
1  2 


exposed  the  plans  of  the  conspirators,  the  accused 
Isnardj  cried  out  very  loudly  that  he  had  not  Been 
Sanoa  for  twenty  years.  "  Yesterday,"  said  AnulysBe 
Ulysses,  "  Sanon  told  me  that  his  confessions  had 
been  extorted  from  him  by  force."  This  Sanon  strongly 
denied,  wMle  the  audience  was  thrown  into  confusion 
by  the  yiolent  cries  of  Anulysee.  Later  in  the  day, 
this  prisoner  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  court,  that 
he. had  proposed  to  the  Inquest  Comraiasion  an  infallible 
metliod  of  ascertaining  the  really  guilty  persons — that 
of  inquiry  by  animal  magnetism. 

On  the  fonrth  day,  one  of  the  military  prosecutors, 
M.  P.  Lorquet,  addressed  the  judges.  He  said  tliat 
it  had  become  his  duty  to  defend  society,  menaced 
in  its  highest  interests,  and  he  would  fulfil  that  duty 
with  all  the  energy  he  possessed.  He  depicted  the 
sufferings  of  the  people  under  the  Government  of 
Soulouque,  and  the  dangers  which  beset  any  attempt 
to  redi-ess  the  enormous  evils  that  Government  had 
inflicted  on  the  country.  But  a  man  was  found  for 
the  occasion,  prepared.  If  needful,  to  sacrifice  himself 
and  his  family  for  tlie  deliverance  of  his  native  land 
from  the  tyrant's  yoke.  His  abilities  and  his  character 
ensured  him  success.  Arrived  at  power,  he  devotes 
all  his  care,  by  moderation  and  justice,  to  raise  up  hla 
country.  He  wins  all  hearts,  and  inaugurates  a  policy 
of  fusion  in  the  Haytien  family.  A  few  months  roll 
by,  and  a  conspiracy  against  his  power  is  set  on  foot, 
tlie  conspirators  are  men  whom  he  has  loaded  with 
favours,     Of  these,  they  make  no  account.     Ambitioiu 
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cupidity  animate  them.     Regret  is  felt  at  lost  rank, 

k  wliicli  does  not  comport  with  the  order  and  aim- 
icity  of  a  republican  regime.     They  dream  that  crime 

glory;  they  are  now  satisfied.  Let  every  one  be 
assured  that  justice  will  be  done,  and  disturbers, 
terrified,  will  renounce  their  ideas  of  social  disorganiza- 
tion. 

At  the  close  of  this  address  witnesses  were  called. 
These  were  fifty  in  number,  and  their  examination,  with 
the  cross-examination  of  the  counsel  for  the  accused, 
dirersified  with  an  occasional  discussion  between  tlie 
members  of  the  Bar,  lasted  three  days.  One  of  the 
prisoners,  on  account  of  his  outrageous  behaviour,  was 
Bent  back  to  prison,  and  two  or  thi-ee  witnesses  were 
placed  under  arrest  for  prevarication.  Tiie  5th  of 
October  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  speeches  of  the 
prosecutors,  on  the  evidence.  On  the  6tli,  tlie  accused 
[ave  in  their  statements,  and  called  witnesses  in  defence, 
■ho  were  followed  by  two  more  counsel  for  the  prosecu- 
At  midday,  the  advocates  for  the  prisoners  began 

reply,  and  their  speeches  lasted  till  far  into  the  night. 
They  were  resumed  the  next  day,  until  3  p.m.,  when 
the  court  retired  to  deliberate  on  its  judgment.  A  few 
extracts  fi-om  the  speeches  of  the  counsel  on  both  sides, 
will  give  favourable  specimens  of  the  eloquence  of  the 
Haytieu  Bar. 

M.  Lavaud,  on  the  side  of  the  prosecution,  spoke  as 
follows : — 

"  A  monstrous  crime,  unheard  of  even  among  the 
lost    savage    races,    has    soiled    the    judicial    annala 
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of  our  country.  At  tlie  news  of  this  atrocity,  the  entire 
nation  trembled  with  indignation,  and  a  cry  of  horror 
resounded  from  one  end  of  the  republic  to  tlie  other.  It  la 
not  a  man  capable  of  self-defence  who  has  been  smitten. 
It  is  a  woman,  scarcely  more  than  a  child,  who  haa  just 
left  the  paternal  roof  for  that  of  her  husband. 

"Alone,  and  without  suspicion,  she  is  reading  at 
home  by  the  clear  light  of  her  lamp,  waiting  the  coming 
of  her  husband.  Why  should  she  fear?  What  evil  haa 
she  done  ?  What  enemies  has  she  made  ?  Poor  child, 
she  has  the  right  to  fear  nothing ;  she  has  the  right  to 
espect  safely  in  our  midst.  Her  mother,  has  she  not 
taught  her  from  her  infancy  the  practice  of  every 
virtue  ?  and  her  father,  has  he  not  delivered  Hayti  from 
a  yoke  of  iron  and  blood  ? 

"  But  why,  gentlemen,  have  they  broken  loose,  these 
cannibals,  upon  a  poor  female  of  form  ho  angelic,  of 
Huch  sweetness  and  goodness  of  disposition,  that  made  her 
to  be  loved  and  esteemed  by  all  who  had  the  honour  of 
knowing  her  ? 

"  Oh  I  human  wickedness !  how  hideous  thou  art  I 
Foreven  then, when  the  Presidentof  Hayti,  that  he  might 
not  shed  the  blood  of  a  man  whom  he  liad  thought  his 
friend,  had  consented  to  the  embarkation  of  the  General 
Proph&te,  this  man  and  his  accomplices  smote  him  in 
his  tenderest  affections  by  the  assassination  of  his  child. 
Neither  clemency,  nor  magnanimity,  nor  remorse,  could 
arrest  these  furious  men.  See  how  the  President,  to  the 
last,  remains  superior  to  his  enemies  I  When  he  had 
in  his  power  the  maa  who  plaimed  the  crime;  when 
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mothers,  the  friends  of  order,  and  the  entire  army, 
moved  with  a  just  indignation,  protested  against  the 
embarkation  of  Greneral  Prophdte,  in  order  that  justice 
might  take  its  course,  the  President  would  not  forfeit 
his  word.  He  permitted  the  monster  to  depart,  forcing 
into  silence  the  legitimate  emotions  of  his  paternal 
heart. 

"  Gentlemen,  the  blood  of  Madame  Blanfort  cries 
aloud  for  vengeance ;  not  on  her  own  account,  for  she 
can  forgive ;  but  for  the  sake  of  the  republic,  of  society 
itself,  of  the  strangers  from  all  nations  who  visit  us,  and 
who  depend  on  us  for  perfect  security  during  their  stay 
in  our  country. 

"It  is  for  you,  gentlemen,  to  make  all  the  world 
know  that  Hayti  is  not  responsible  for  this  odious 
assassination,  by  unsheathing,  with  stern  severity,  the 
sword  of  justice,  to  cut  off  from  us  these  unnatural 
beings,  and  to  brand  their  names  with  eternal  infamy." 

M.  Jeanti,  another  advocate  of  the  prosecution,  em- 
ployed the  following  language  on  an  advocate's  duty. 

"  The  profession  of  an  advocate  does  not  always 
oblige  him  to  defend  the  accused.  The  advocate  is, 
before  all  else,  the  organ  of  truth.  He  does  not  lay 
aside  this  attribute  by  becoming  the  accuser  of  the 
guilty.  I  have  no  doubt  that  my  opponents  will  find, 
in  their  oratorical  resources,  something  to  say  in  favour 
of  the  accused;  but  this  they  will  not  be  able  to 
establish— their  innocence.  They  will  prove  that  there 
are  among  them  assassins,  conspirators,  seducers ;  that 
s  all.     As  for  us,  in  sustaining  the  charge,  we  shall  not 
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depart  (rom  the  troth.  I  have  alwaya  considered  the 
Bar  as  the  bulwark  of  public  liberty.  When  the 
G-overnment  is  violent  and  despotic,  the  Bar  takes  up 
the  cause  of  the  oppressed;  and  when  it  is  just  and 
legal,  the  Bar  ranges  itself  on  the  aide  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  sustains  it.  I  am  then,  at  this  moment,  the 
defender  of  legality.  I  am  under  no  delusion  as  to  the 
delicacy  of  my  task.  These  men  have  endeavoured  to 
disturb  social  order,  and  to  murder  the  Chief  of  the 
State.  Tliey  have  committed  an  odious  and  useless 
crime.  They  will  think  me  cruel  j  but  enlightened  men 
will  do  me  justice,  for  my  mission  is  a  mei-itorious  one." 

The  eloquent  advocate  then  drew  several  comparisons 
between  the  present  and  the  late  Government.  He 
enumerated  the  improvements  which  had  been  effected. 
He  said  that  in  taking  up  arms  against  a  government, 
men  should  be  actuated  by  right  motives.  The  revolu- 
tion of  December  22nd  succeeded,  because  it  had 
already  taken  place  in  every  mind,  and  the  change 
was  necessary.  Since  the  15th  January,  the  new 
Gflvemment  had  occupied  itself  with  useful  reforms, 
which  had  drawn  forth  the  sympathies  of  all  well- 
intentioned  men.  The  conspiracy  of  Propli^te  remained 
a  conspiracy,  and  cotdd  never  have  become  a  revolution ; 
because  it  had  no  serious  complaints  to  make  against 
the  Government,  and  the  people  understood  thia 
perfectly  well. 

""When,"  be  continued,  "the  Itepublic  had  to  fight 
Christophe,  the  Lion  of  the  North,  the  holiness  of  his 
cause  gave  Petion  the  victory.     He  fonght  for  liberty. 
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^^Biose  wbo  defend  liberty  have  always  moral  force  on 
VVheir  aide.     If  this  plot  had  succeeded,  we  know  what 
would   have   been   the    result — massacre    and    pillage. 
The  conspirators  had  made  this  a  part  of  their  plan. 
You  have  heard  the  accused,  the  facts  of  the  accusation 
have  been  amply  proved.     There  has  been  an  asaaasina- 
jt      tjon ;   there  has  been  a  conspiracy.     The  conspirators 
j^Kre  here.     These  criminals  have  an  ambition  to  attain 
^^Bie  celebrity  of  the  scaffold.     Let  them  mount  it  I " 
I^^K  M.  Camllle  Kau  was  the  most  eminent  of  the  advocates 
'       fiw  the  prisoners.     From  his  eloquent  address  we  ex- 
tract the  following  passages.     It  must  not  be  overlooked, 
t  the  facts  of  the  conspiracy  were  so  clearly  proved, 
lat  neither  the  prisoners  nor  their  counsel  attempted  to 
my  them.     Those  who  were  acquitted,  escaped  because 
Ehe  proofe  of  their  participation  were  not  sufficiently  clear. 
Hence   the  apologetic  tone  of  the   advocate's  speech. 
"  Gientiemen  of  the  court,"  said  M.   Nau,  "before 
entering  on  the  facts  of  this  hideous  cause,  I  am  under 
the  necessity  of  making  ray  profession  of  faith,  that  of 
the  advocates  of  the  prisoners,  in  order  that  our  pleas 
may  not  be  exposed  to  evil  or  injurious  interpretations- 
It  is  not  to  utter  ialsehoods  on  behalf  of  society,  it  is  not 
from  any  sordid  motive,  as  the  prosecution  has  un- 
happily said,  that  we  are  here.     No ;  the  duties  of  our 
profession  are  more   noble,   more    holy,   and  we   are 
entitled  to  the  respect  of  all  magistrates,  whether  civil 
or  military.     Familiar  with  the  law,  we  come  hither  on 
ihalf  of  society  to  see  that  yoa  smite  only  with  the  arm 
f  the  law.     We  come  hither  to  demand,  even  for  the 
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most  culpable  among  the  accused,  the  guarantees  of  a 
jmt  and  equitable  condemnation.  Soldiers  of  the 
defence,  we  are  at  our  post,  for  the  hour  of  justice  has 
Bounded.  We  have  not,  as  deserters  from  it,  passed 
under  the  flag  of  the  accuaers." 

Here  the  orator  was  interrupted  Ly  the  advocates  of 
the  prosecution,  as  reflecting  on  their  honour, 

M.  Nau  continued: — "We  have  a  holy  and  an 
honourable  mission  to  fulfil,  the  law  commands  it, 
humanity  claims  it.  Your  mission,  gentlemen,  is  to 
judge  the  accused ;  ours  is  to  defend  them.  If  we 
defend  them  only  hy  halves,  we  shall  be  as  culpable  as 
you  will  be  if  you  condemn  them  unjuatlj.  Bat  if,  on 
the  contrary,  we  defend  them  boldly,  as  we  propose  to 
do,  we  filiall  each  have  done  our  duty.  We  have  equal 
right  with  you  to  public  consideration,  and  to  the  esteem  of 
the  Government ;  and  your  sentence,  however  severe  it 
may  be,  will  not  escape  the  judgment  of  posterity.  What 
then  is  the  meaning  of  these  rude  and  unreasonable 
interruptions,  I  wiU  not  say  of  the  defence,  but  of  the 
advocates  charged  with  the  defence  ?  Surely  they  are 
not  instigated  by  the  actual  Gkivernment?  Its  position 
is  a  noble  one.  It  attacks  in  open  day.  It  does  not  lie 
in  ambush  in  a  crossway  that  it  may  strike  treacherously 
from  behind  a  being  at  once  feeble  and  defenceless.  On 
the  contrai'y  it  cries,  defend  yourself,  for  I  accuse  you. 
You  know  well,  gentlemen,  that  between  accusation  and 
condemnation  the  distance  is  great;  it  is  immense.  The 
land  which  separates  them  is  a  land  of  shadows;  we  cannot 
always  see  the  way  clearly.    It  is,  moreover,  the  place  of 
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conflict;  there  are  the  lists  into  which  I  enter.     There  I 
invite  the  accusers  to  meet  me. 

"  Shade  of  Cora  GkfiGrard,  attend  us  there  I  Thou 
angel  now  in  heaven,  let  not  innocent  victims  be 
sacrificed  for  thee!  Say  to  these  judges,  that  in  the 
band  of  thine  assassins  are  men  of  noble  heart,  aspiring 
to  the  ftiture,  and  whose  past  life  protests  against  the 
enormity  of  the  crime.  Tell  us  what  faith  to  put  in  the 
confessions  of  thy  murderer.  Thou  monster!  for  a 
moment  escaped  from  hell,  what  hast  thou  done  with 
thy  soul?  Dost  thou  not  know  the  lot  which  awaits 
thee  ?  The  punishment  of  man  will  be  nothing  to  the 
punishment  of  Grod.  In  thy  fall  thou  dost  drag  with 
thee  a  large  number  of  thy  fellow  citizens.  If  they  are 
innocent,  they  will  plead  against  thee  at  the  tribunal  of 
God;  they  plead  against  thee  before  the  tribunal  of 
man.  But  Gtod  will  be  severe  and  just.  Canst  thou 
dream  there  ? 

"  The  blood  of  the  victim  cries  for  vengeance.  We 
also  demand  it ;  but  to  point  out  the  guilty,  we  desire 
not  thy  voice.  It  makes  us  shudder.  We  challenge 
even  the  truth,  if  thou  art  the  utterer  of  it.  Yet  it  is 
well  that  thou  art  the  accuser,  that  thy  drivel  is  the 
basis  of  this  charge." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  these  are  eloquent  appeals, 
and  give  a  very  favourable  impression  of  the  ability  of 
the  Bar  of  Hayti,  as  well  as  the  impartiality  of  the 
Government  which  permits  such  fireedom  of  speech. 
Long  before  the  close  of  the  trial,  the  army  and  citizens 
of  the  republic  had    become    impatient  of   its    slow 
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progress;  and,  to  the  last  moment,  it  was  doubtful 
whether  the  President  would  ratify  the  capital  sentence 
of  the  tribunal,  and  authorize  ita  execution.  It  was 
only  after  prolonged  diacussiona,  and  strong  represen- 
tations &om  his  ministers  that  the  safety  of  the  State 
required  the  death  of  the  criminals,  that  the  President 
yielded  and  signed  the  warrants  of  execution.  No 
further  delay  was  given :  within  an  hour  after,  the 
conspirators  were  ahot,  near  the  walls  of  the  cemetery, 
and  their  bodies  deposited  in  graves  outside  the  conse- 
crated ground. 

It  was  a  touching  sight,  as  morning  after  morning, 
during  my  brief  stay  in  Port-au-Prince,  I  watched  at 
early  dawn  the  sad  procession  of  the  friends  and  children, 
to  and  from  the  quiet  resting-place  of  the  dead.  To 
,  this  President  Geffrard  mode  no  opposition,  although 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  persistency  with  which 
these  visits  were  kept  up,  the  way  in  which  the  grief 
of  the  survivors  was  oatentatiously  paraded,  were 
intended  to  awaken  hostihty  to  the  ruler.  But  the 
cruelty  and  the  needlessness  of  the  assassination  of  Cora 
G«ffi"ard,  the  absence  of  any  justifiable  political  motive 
for  the  conspiracy,  the  clearly  proved  ambition,  and 
thirst  for  plunder,  of  the  leading  actors  in  this  drama  of 
crime,  effectually  deprived  the  guilty  of  all  sympathy. 
Their  crime  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  ruler  it 
was  intended  to  destroy. 

It  was  time  that  a  better  pohty  should  displace  the 
imperial  follies  and  degrading  rule  of  Soulouque. 
Himself   an  ignorant  black,    not  able  even   to  leadj 
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steeped  to  the  lips  in  the  blood  of  the  mixed  race, 
and  governed  by  a  dark  superstition,  every  interest 
of  the  country  was  sacrificed  to  his  avarice,  hia  luat,  and 
his  ambition.  Life  had  no  protection.  Tlie  grante  of 
his  legislature  for  public  works  he  coolly  applied  to  his 
own  uses.  No  one  dared  to  come  within  sight  of  his 
palace  without  uncovering  his  head,  and  no  woman's 
virtue  was  safe  from  his  passion.  Education  he  utterly 
abhorred,  and  suspected  intelligence  wherever  he  came 
into  contact  with  it.  Under  pretence  of  raising  mouiea 
for  the  public  revenue,  he  seized  one-fifth  of  the  coflfee 
brought  to  the  coast  for  shipment ;  obliged  importers  to 
pay  a  portion  of  the  customs  duties  in  coin  which  he 
hoarded ;  and  forced  on  all  servants  of  the  State  his 
worthless  aasignats  for  salary.  The  only  representative 
of  value  in  circulation  was  the  goiird,  once  equivalent 
to  a  Spanish  dollar  of  four  shillings  and  twopence 
currency ;  but  at  the  time  of  my  visit  worth  only 
threepence  halfpenny,  and  perpetually  fluctuating  in 
value  with  the  quantity  lie  chose  to  issue.  He  kept, 
in  his  palace,  a  clerk  constantly  employed  in  signing 
this  paper  money,  which  was  issued  without  any 
guarantee,  and  was  not  convertible  info  coin.  No 
wonder  that  the  prices  of  all  purchaseable  articles,  as 
valued  by  this  depreciated  paper,  was  incessantly  rising, 
and  that  individuals,  some  of  whom  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  knowing,  once  wealthy,  were  in  poverty  and  their 
estates  valueless.  Commercial  trajjsactions  had  become 
^ttle  better  than  barter,  and  trade  was  every  day  on  the 
Bevolution  had  become  a  necessity. 
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Soulouque's  reign  had  been  only  possible  as  a  reaction 
against  the  unwise  government  of  his  predecessors. 
From  the  first  day  of  the  independence  of  Hayti,  a 
Litter  feud  existed  between  the  pure  black,  the  liberated 
slave,  and  that  large  class  of  mixed  Eui'opean  and 
African  lineage,  which  the  "rices  of  French  colonial 
society  had  left  behind.  The  "yellows,"  as  these 
half-castes  are  called,  were  partially  educated,  soma  of 
them  highly  so,  by  theii-  French  parents.  They  retained 
the  civilized  tastes  and  habits  in  which  they  had  been 
bred,  and  fiilly  participated  in  the  prejudices  of  colour, 
whicli  led  the  French  colonists  not  to  marry  tlieir  black 
partners,  but  to  place  them  in  the  relation  of  concubines. 
From  this  fatal  legacy  epraug  the  bloody  strifes  wliich 
followed  the  attainment  of  fi-eedom,  the  yellow  and  the 
black,  each  in  tm-n,  striving  to  attain  the  mastery, 
Gradually  the  power  of  the  yellows  concentrated  itself 
in  the  south,  where  their  numbers  were  the  greatest, 
under  the  Republican  Presidents,  Petion  aTid  Boyer. 
The  blacks  predominated  in  the  north,  where  Desaalines 
and  Christophe  formed  their  barbaric  couils,  under  the 
titles  of  Emperor  and  King.  Under  Boyer,  the  two 
sections  were  united  into  one  Grovemment.  The  process 
of  amalgamation  wim  slow ;  and,  disappointed,  he  resigned 
his  office,  leaving  the  country  a  prey  to  anarchy.  Once 
more  the  black  element,  the  element  of  barbarism, 
obtained  the  upper  hand. 

The  great  object  aimed  at  by  tJie  present  ruler  is 
fusion,  the  blending  of  these  two  opposing  forcea  into 
one.     Hence  his  anxiety  to  extend  education.     At.^e 
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time  I  left  the  island,  lie  had  instituted  sixty-seven 
primary  schools,  and  has  since  greatly  increased  their 
namber.  Hence  his  retention  in  office,  and  about  his 
person,  of  as  many  black  men  as  possible;  who,  at  the 
same  time,  by  their  intrigues,  create  obstacles  to  the 
success  of  his  measures,  and  by  their  ambition  endanger 
his  life.  Hence  the  reproach  of  partisans  of  his  own 
colour,  that  he  deals  too  leniently  with  his  adversaries, 
as  seen  in  permitting  Proph^te  to  depart  into  exile,  and 
the  fear,  lest,  at  the  last  moment,  he  should  refuse  to 
sign  the  death-warrant  of  the  murderers  of  his  daughter, 
and  the  conspirators  against  his  authority. 

1  have  more  than  once  hinted  that  Soulouque  was  the 
victim  of  superstition.  It  may  be  interesting  to  explain 
briefly  the  system  by  which  he  kept  his  adherents  so 
long  faithful  to  him,  terrified  his  opponents,  and  which, 
at  the  same  time,  ruled  him.  On  the  occasion  of  a 
festival,  Mr.  Webley  happened  to  pass  a  booth,  from 
which  came  the  sounds  of  singing  and  dancing,  accom- 
panied by  tom-toms,  calabashes  filled  with  hard  dry 
seeds  violently  shaken,  and  sheets  of  rusty  tin  or 
iron  beaten  with  a  stick.  As  he  approached,  he  found 
men,  women,  and  children,  ranged  in  a^  circle,  all 
prostrate  on  their  knees,  apparently  engaged  in  profound 
adoration,  and  singing  in  chorus  the  following  jargon  :- 

«  Eh  I  eh !  Bomba,  hen !  hen ! 
Canga  bafia  t6 
Canga  moume  d6  16 
Canga  de  ki  la 
Canga  li." 


I 
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It  was  anact  of  worship,  and  tLe  being  worship) 
a  small  green  snake.  This  religion,  if  it  may  be  so  called, 
is  known  as  the  religion  of  Vaudoux.  It  came  in  with 
the  original  colonists  from  Africa.  Under  every  change 
of  government,  it  has  more  or  less  flourished ;  aome- 
tiraes  repressed,  at  others — especially  under  the 
domination  of  black  rulers — putting  forth  vigorous 
shoots,  and  subduing  the  superstitious  by  the  fears  it 
inspires.  It  is  said  to  have  been  brought  fi-om  Whydah, 
in  the  Eight  of  Benin,  -where  the  French  formerly 
possessed  a  settlement.  The  object  of  worship  and  the 
worshippers  are  both  called  by  the  name  "  Vaudoux." 
"  The  god  Vaudoux  knows  all  things,  sees  all  things, 
can  do  all  things,  and  consents  to  show  himself  to  his 
good  friends  tlie  negroes  under  the  form  of  a  non- 
venomous  snake,  enclosed  in  a  small  chest,  one  side  of 
which  is  barred  so  as  to  permit  a  view  of  the  interior; 
but  he  receives  their  prayers  and  offerings,  and 
transmits  his  virtues  only  by  the  mediation  of  a  chief 
priest,  whom  the  Vaudoux  elect,  and  a  chief  priesteBS 
appointed  by  him.  These  are  called  indifferently,  king 
and  queen,  master  and  mistress,  or  papa  and  mamma."* 
The  principal  act  of  public  worship  is  a  wild  dance, 
without  form  or  order,  attended  by  grotesque  gesticula- 
tions and  shouts.  But  a  secret  oath  binds  all  the 
Vaudoux,  taken  under  circumstances  calculated  to 
,  inspire  terror.     On  taking  the  oath,  the   lips  of  the 
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neophyte  are  touched  with  warm  goat's  blood.  He 
promises  to  submit  to  death  should  he  ever  reveal  the 
secrets  of  the  fraternity,  and  to  put  to  death  any  traitor 
to  the  sect.  Soulouque  is  said  to  have  been  sworn  with 
ox-blood  mixed  with  tafia,  the  ox  being  killed  for  the 
purpose  during  the  ceremony.  The  Vaudoux  meet  in  a 
retired  spot,  designated  at  a  previous  meeting.  On 
entering  they  take  off  their  shoes,  and  bind  about  their 
bodies  handkerchiefs,  in  which  a  red  colour  predominates. 
The  king  is  known  by  the  scarlet  band  around  his  head, 
worn  like  a  crown,  and  a  scarf  of  the  same  colour 
distinguishes  the  queen.  The  object  of  adoration,  the 
serpent,  is  placed  on  a  stand.  It  is  then  worshipped ; 
after  which,  the  box  being  placed  on  the  ground,  the 
queen  mounts  upon  it,  is  seized  with  violent  trembling, 
and  gives  utterance  to  oracles  in  response  to  the  prayers 
of  the  worshippers.  A  dance  closes  the  ceremony. 
The  king  puts  his  hand  on  the  serpent's  box ;  a  tremor 
seizes  him,  which  is  communicated  to  the  circle.  A 
delirious  whirl  or  dance  ensues,  heightened  by  the  free 
use  of  tafia.  ^'  The  weakest  fall,  as  if  dead,  upon  the  spot. 
The  bacchanalian  revellers,  always  dancing  and  turning 
about,  are  borne  away  into  a  place  near  at  hand,  where 
sometimes,  under  the  triple  excitement  of  promiscuous 
intercourse,  drunkenness,  and  darkness,  scenes  are 
enacted  enough  to  make  the  impassible  gods  of  Africa 
itself  gnash  their  teeth  with  horror."* 


*  Soulouqne  et  son  Empire,  p.  68. 
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The  Catholic  priesta  do  not  disdain  to  take  advantage 
of  the  power  of  this  superstition.  Scapulars  blessed  by 
the  priest,  and  amiilets  charmed  by  the  Vaudonx  king, 
Tie  in  winning  the  regard  of  t!ie  people,  and  both  are 
worn  by  multitudes  with  equal  faith  and  veneratioti. 
80  have  I  seen,  in  Ceylon,  the  persons  of  the  Singhalese 
adorned  with  charms,  deriving  their  pretended  virtues 
from  the  prayers  of  the  priests  of  Rome,  and  the 
incantations  of  the  devil  dancers  of  the  woods." 

Soulouqne  was  the  prey  of  these  superstitions.  He 
thought  that  the  chair  of  his  predecessors  was  an 
enchanted  seat,  and  refused  to  sit  upon  it.  A  priest  by 
accident  presented  the  wafer  to  Soulouque  at  mass  the 
wrong  side  upwards ;  he  was  forthwith  suspected  of  a 
project  to  ensure  the  death  of  the  Emperor  before  the 
year's  end,  and  was  Immediately  banished.  A  Vaudoux 
sorceress  affirmed  that  the  President  Eoyer  had  hidden 
an  enchanted  doll  in  the  palace  grounds,  so  that  no  one 
of  his  successors  could  ever  remain  in  power  three 
months,  or  would  suddenly  die.  Soulouque  had  the 
whole  of  the  gardens  and  courts  cai'efully  dug  over  to 


•  Mr.  Webley,  -wiitine  in  the  time  of  Soulouque,  thiu  deaoribea  tlw 
influence  of  thii  fenriiil  system :  "  These  dancers  form  themaelTcs  Into  one 
Ttit  aodet;,  culled  Lea  Vauduux,  which  almost  deluges  the  Hsytieti  part  of 
the  island.  Th<7  practise  witchcraft  and  niysticiBm  Id  an  nhnost  indeBoita 
eit«nt.  They  are  singular  adepts  at  poisonhig.  A  person  rarely  eacapei 
them  when  he  has  heen  fixed  upon  aa  a  rlctlq.  Tbey  are  luTelciMe 
enemies  to  the  religion  of  tlie  Cross,  and  to  us  as  pmpngnton  of  it.  Tbey 
are  enenumged  by  the  Government,  the  Emperor  sometimea  paying  thnn 
large  sums  of  money,  and  they  have  almost  unlimited  power  to  do  wtiat 
thty  pIcBKc  in  the  government  of  the  country,  or  to  tho  destruclion  of 
property  and  lift."    AIlsaloDary  Herald,  1B50,  p.  37. 
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discorer  it*  He  was  in  constant  dread  of  the  like 
aichantmentS)  and  it  doubtless  prompted  many  of  the 
crael  acts  of  his  reign  towards  the  people  of  mixed 
eolonr^  from  whom  they  were  presumed  to  emanate. 
Throughout  the  land  the  terror  of  denunciation  spread^ 
and  the  lives  of  the  people  may  be  said  to  have  hung  on 
the  lightest  words  of  sorcerers.  Cruel  were  the  pimish- 
ments  inflicted.  Tales  are  rife  of  slow  starvation,  of 
pitQess  floggings,  of  prolonged  labour  in  chains.  Many 
hundreds  of  skeletons  were  found  in  the  Fort  Labouque 
after  the  tyrant's  departure  into  exile.  The  cells  were 
so  damp,  that  many  incarcerated  in  them  literally 
perished  through  the  unceasing  water-drip  from  the 
i^Oof.  Ko  wonder  that  in  all  companies  a  sense  of  relief 
was  expressed  to  me,  at  the  extinction  of  this  nightmare 
reign  of  sorcery  and  blood. 

Before  leaving  the  capital,  I  was  honoured  with  an 
interview  by  the  present  enlightened  President,  M. 
Geflirard.  My  companions,  the  Bevds.  C.  Bishop  and 
W.  H.  Webley,  were  already  known  to  1  im.  It  was 
about  five  in  the  afternoon  when  we  entered  the  front 
court  of  the  palace.  On  the  one  side  were  the  horses  of 
cavahy  soldiers  picketed,  with  their  stables  behind ;  on 
the  other,  foot  soldiers  were  walking,  sitting,  idling 
about,  in  all  sorts  of  attitudes.  The  men  on  guard  at 
the  gate  were  comfortably  seated  on  chairs.  Near  the 
steps  of  the  terrace  on  which  the  palace  stands,  were 


•  The  palace  was  finally  purified  by  the  holocaust  of  1848,  already  re- 
fenedto. 
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some  pieces  of  cannon  and  piled  arms,  with  a  few  artillery- 
men. Cleanliness  and  order  are  virtnes  yet  to  be 
acquired.  The  palace  itself  is  a  large  bungalow,  on  a 
raised  platform,  withont  any  npper  rooms,  chiefly  built 
of  wood,  and  shingled.  It  was  originally  built  for 
barracka,  by  the  English,  during  their  occupation  of 
Port-au-Prince,  in  1810.  Fortune  has  ti-ansformed  it 
into  a  palace.  At  the  door  of  the  entrance-hall  we  met 
an  aide-de-camp,  who,  taking  our  cards,  went  to  find 
the  President,  It  was  a  handsome  room,  with  a  marble 
floor.  The  walls  were  papered  green,  and  spotted  over 
with  the  imperial  bee  in  gold — tlie  work  of  the  Imitatira 
Soulouque.  Several  mirrors  and  a  large  glass  chan- 
delier also  adorned  the  room.  On  a  marble  side-board 
stood  busts  of  Petion  and  Boyer,  very  well  executed  by 
European  artists.  The  crown  of  the  late  imperial 
regime  had  been  removed  from  the  mirrors,  and  from 
such  parts  of  the  furniture  as  could  be  altered  without 
injury.  It  yet  remained  on  the  backs  of  the  chairs  and 
settees  which  surrounded  the  hall. 

The  aide-de-camp  soon  returned  to  usher  us  into  the 
President's  presence.  We  passed  tlux)ugh  the  Council 
Chamber,  against  tlie  walla  of  wluch  were  full-length 
portraits  of  eminent  men,  and  soldiers  of  the  State; 
then  along  a  pav«d  passage,  by  the  side  of  the  throne 
room,  to  the  back  of  it,  where  we  found  the  President, 
eeated  on  a  chair  in  the  open  air,  close  to  an  open 
harrier,  which  led  to  the  garden.  The  President 
received  us  very  cordiallyj  and  then  introduced  us 
to   M.   Dubois,   the  Minister  of   Justice   and    Public 
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If^orehip.      He    left  for   a  few  minutes,   and   on  re- 
eling, seated  himself  in  front  of  us.     HiB  personal 

aaence  is  very  pleasing ;  he  is  fifty-four  years  of  age, 
k  colour  nearly  black ;  hia  hair  is  grey ;  in  stature  he  is 
rather  short,  and  of  a  somewhat  slim  figure.      He  was 
dressed  in  a  grey  cloth  coat,  or  rather  jacket,  no  waist- 
coat, a  black  tie,  without  a  single  ornament,  an  eyeglass 
hanging  from  his  neck,  wliite  trousers,  and  cloth  boots. 
His  appearance  was  extremely  simple  and  very  gentle- 
manly.    Four  or  five  gentlemen  were  present,  who  sat 
a  little  retired  from  us.    One  of  them  was  the  President's 
private  secretary,  M.   Eouman,  who  had  assisted   bis 
escape    from   Port-au-Prince,    at   the   commencement 
of    the     Revolution.      He     entered     very    freely    into 
conversation,  with  much  vivacity,  and  an  eye  sparkling 
with  intelligence. 
The  conversation  began  with  onr  congratulations  on 
^tfie  discovery  and  defeat  of  the  recent  conspiracy,  and 
^^k  expression  of  sympathy  with  him  in  the  domestic 
^^■bIs  he  had  been  called  to  endure.*     He  replied,  that 
^T6  had   endeavoured  to  endure  these  afttictions   as  a 
Christian  should ;  a  person  who  believes  in  the  immortality 
of  the  sou],  and  the  recompense  of  a  future  life,  could 
not  despair ;  only  a  guilty  man  would  despair.     As  to 
public  affairs,  he  was  very  anxious  to  make  progress, 
_jmd  to  go   on  faster    than    he    found    possible ;    for. 


Mily  son,  a  youtli  of  eiRhtctn,  died  from  exlmuation  and  fatigue 
m  b;  Ilk  eiettious  st  ibe  Bsvolution.    Hla  eldest  daughter  died  in 
th,  from  anxiety  for  her  fitber'a  BH&ty.    The  asiBBsiiuition  ol  hli 
■t  daughter,  tno  or  three  weeks  before,  has  been  refened  to  above. 
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unhappily,  while  he  was  working  for  the  good  of 
the  country,  there  were  many  wicked  men  coirater- 
worting  and  opposing  his  efforts. 

Mr,  Wehley  remarked,  that  it  would  seem  from  past 
events  that  Providence  waa  nevertheless  watching  over 
him.  He  said,  that  he  had  always  helieved  in  tha 
Providence  of  God,  and  that  God  would  certainly  goido 
the  destinies  of  his  country. 

I  thanked  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society,  for  the  protection  and  liberty  of  movement 
through  the  country,  which  his  Government  had  secured 
the  missionaries  and  their  converts.  He  replied,  that 
although  there  were  different  sects  of  Cliristians,  he  was 
glad  to  encourage  all  who  preached  virtue  and  morality. 
As  for  himself,  he  was  fond  of  discussion,  (he  used  the 
word  "  controversie,")  and  would  like  to  gather  in  one 
room,  with  the  missionaries,  the  priests  of  the  Roman 
Ghurcli,  and  hear  from  a  corner  their  discussions. 
On  Mr.  Bishop  remarking,  "  But  you  must  yield  to  the 
truth,"  he  laughed  heartily,  and  replied,  that  at  all 
events  he  should  gain  some  advantage  from  such  a 
discussion.  Controversy  was  useful,  and  elicited  the 
truth ;  without  controversy  the  world  would  die  of  ennui. 
He  added,  that  he  often  discussed  these  questions  with 
his  friend,  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship. 

He  wished  to  be  remembered  very  kindly  to  Mrs. 
Webley,  who  had  paid  a  visit  of  condolence  to  Madame 
Geffrard,  in  Jacmel,  when,  some  years  ago,  the 
Emperor  Soulouque  had  imprisoned  him  and  threatened 
his  life. 
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In  reply  to  BomQ  remark,  he  said,  that  he  was  glad  to 
foreignera  in  the  country,  and  hoped  that  they  might 
BOon  come  with  a  perfect  sense  of  security, 

I  spoke  of  the  interest  felt  in  England  in  the  elevation 
of  the  Haytien  people,  as  an  example  to  the  coloured 
inhabitants  of  other  West  India  Islands,  as  well  as  a 
proof  of  what  the  race  waa  capable.  He  said,  in  reply, 
that  the  Haytien  people  had  been  placed  in  circumstances 
of  great  difficulty ;  but  he  doubted  whether  more  could 
have  been  done  in  fifty  years.  The  islands  around 
observed  them  very  closely,  and  if  good  or  evil  were 
done  in  Hayti,  it  was  known  to  all.     Eayti  consisted  of 

nation  of  slaves  who  bad  seized  their  liberty ;  as  such, 

ire  could  scarcely  be  expected  of  them  than  they  had 
He  hoped,  with  five  years  of  orderly  and  con- 
^tntional  govemmrait,  to  show  what  Hayli  could 
accomplish. 

I  remarked,  that  I  was  glad  to  find  that  he  encouraged 
edncation.  He  replied,  that  waa  a  work  which  would 
show  its  effects  in  the  future,  and  he  hoped  that  the  people 
would  become  so  enlightened,  that  they  could  be  governed 
only  in  accordance  with  law  and  conatitutional  right,  and 
that  everyone  might  be  able  to  understand  and  to  claim 
rights,  so  as  to  render  deapotism  impossible.     He 

Ided,  that  his  position  waa  a  peculiar  one ;  that  however 
might  wish  to  bring  forward  useful  measures,  the 
people  were  in  such  a  state  of  ignorance,  that  he  waa 
often  obliged  to  hold  hack ;  but  when  convinced  that  a 
measure  was  right,  he  gave  his  whole  heart  to  ita 
plishment. 
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On  rising  to  leave,  tie  President  shook  hands  with  ns 
very  cordially.  Mr,  Webley  remarked,  that  he  should 
ever  pray  for  his  success  in  carrying  on  the  affairs  of  the 
country,  and  that  God  would  hless  his  efforts  for  ite 
welfare.  He  was  much  pleased,  and  very  warmly 
thanked  him. 

The  interview  left  on  my  mind  a  very  favourahle 
impresaion  of  the  President's  ability,  intelligence,  and 
earnest  desire  to  use  his  high  station  for  the  best? 
interests  of  the  country  he  is  called  to  govern.  Since 
his  accession  to  power,  a  general  sense  of  security  has 
diffused  itself  through  tlie  land ;  or,  as  a  Haytier 
merchant  expressed  it; — "We  feel  that  we  kave  s 
personal  interest  in  the  continuance  of  his  role." 
Several  important  measures  have  been  adopted :  such 
as  the  establishment  of  schools ;  the  limitation  of  the 
issue  of  assignate ;  an  addition  to  the  salaries  of  officers 
of  goTemment,  in  order  to  diminish  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  bribery  and  peculation — a  scanty  income ; 
increase  of  the  miserable  pay  of  tlie  army;  the  dia- 
missal  of  large  numbers  of  soldiers  to  their  homes; 
the  announcement  of  premiums  for  improvements  in: 
agriculture;  and  the  encouragement  given  to  coloured 
men  from  the  United  States  to  settle  in  the  island,  o£ 
which  a  considerable  number  have  already  availed 
themselves.  The  effect  is  already  seen  in  the  security 
of  life  and  property,  in  increasing  cultivation,  in  tho 
revival  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  in  the  general 
contentment  of  the  people. 

We  may,  perhaps,  regard  with  some  fear  the  con- 
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ide  with  the  See  of  Rome,  by  which  the  Pope 
I  to  appoint  an  Archbishop  and  Legate,  with 
Bundiy  Bubordinatea,  and  whose  arrival  may  lead  to 
an  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  working  of  Protestant 
Missions.  But  even  this  measure  originates  in  a  desire 
to  remedy  existing  and  crying  evils  in  the  priesthood, 
and  to  secure  something  like  order  and  decency  in  the 
ranks  of  the  clergy.  Roman  Catholicism  is,  by  law, 
the  religion  of  the  State;  and  though,  perhaps,  not  a 
very  earnest  Catholic  himself,  President  (Jeffrard  feels 
bound  to  do  his  best  to  cure  a  state  of  things  most 
injurious  to  the  morality  of  hla  people.  His  Minister 
for  Public  Worship  is  understood  to  be  a  very  ardent 
Roman  Catholic 

The  liberality  of  the  Government  in  this  respect,  is  seen 
in  the  appointment  of  a  well  ciualified  person,  a  member 
of  our  Mission  Church,  to  be  the  governess  of  the 
Public  School  in  Jacmel.  For  two  years  Madame 
Diane  Ramsay  has  retained  this  position,  though  carrying 
on  the  school  avowedly  as  a  Protestant,  Lately  the 
conversion  of  one  of  her  assistants,  a  young  woman 
25  years  of  age,  has  produced  so  strong  a  feeling  in  the 
minds  of  certain  members  of  the  local  board,  as  to  lead 
to  her  resignation  of  tlie  post  she  has  most  creditably 
and  honourably  filled.  By  the  parties  referred  to, 
strong  representations  have  been  made  to  the  Minister 
Dubois,  Founding  his  action  on  the  recent  concordat, 
he  aays  that  the  directress  of  the  school  must  not  teach 
^Miy  doctrines  other  tlian  those  of  the  *'  Catholic, 
boliCf    and    Roman    religion,'*    and    requires   her 
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every  Sunday  to  take  tlie  children  to  mass,  and  to 
give  them  special  instructious  in  Bom  an  doctrine. 
Hitherto  this  has  not  been  required ;  and  conscieaca 
will  not  allow  her  to  comply.  She  has,  therefore,  V6iy 
properly,  sent  in  her  resignation  to  the  President.  It 
will  be  difficult  to  find  a  teacher  to  replace  one  so  well 
qualified,  and  who  has  so  long  been  habituated  to  the 
instruction  of  youth.  This  act  may  be  regretted ;  but 
does  not  materially  detract  from  tlie  generally  enlightened 
tendency  of  the  rule  of  President  Geflrrard.* 

I  may  here  introduce  one  or  two  anecdotes,  which  ex- 
hibit no  small  degree  of  magnanimity  in  the  character  of 
the  President.  A  few  montha  before  my  visit,  he  noticed 
that  a  particular  sentry  remained  on  duty  fat  beyond  the 
allotted  time,  and  ou  occasions  when  he  should  have  been 
replaced  by  another.  Geffrard  addressed  him  :  "  I  am 
sure  there  is  something  wrong,  and  that  you  have  some 
design  against  me."  Tlie  man  trembled,  and  confessed 
that  he  had  been  hired  by  a  certain  ofilcer  of  the  staff  to 
shoot  the  President,  and  that  his  reward  was  to  be  8000 
Haytien  dollars.  "  Go  to  the  officer,"  said  the  President, 
"  tell  him  your  pistols  are  not  good  ones,  and  insist  on 
his  giving  you  a  written  promise  for  the  reward;  but  do 
not  tell  him  that  I  know  of  it."  This  the  man  did.  In 
the  course  of  the  day,  when  Burrounded  by  his  staff,  the 
President  ordered  the  arrest  of  the  sentry.  The  promise 
was  found  on  his  person.      The  officer  was  immediately 
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l.diarged  with  (ihe  crime  he  contemplated;   the  proof, 

I  Tras  his  own  handwriting.      Instead  of  punishing  the 

I  ^itor,  the  President  ordered  him  to  pay  the  sentry  the 

I  8000  dollars,  and  continued  his  services  on  the  staff.    The 

■entinel  he  raised  in  rank,  probably  thinking  that  poverty 

was  the  chief  cause  of  his  readiness  to  commit  bo  grave 

a  crime. 

We  spent  an  evening  very  pleasantly  in  visiting  the 
two  cemeteries  of  the  city.  Ttiey  are  filled  with  hand- 
tome  marble  monuments.  Curious  was  it  to  read  the 
inscriptions  of  some  of  the  more  recent  tombs,  recording 
the  lofty  titles  of  deceased  dignitaries  of  the  defunct 
empire.  The  tombs  are  kept  with  much  care,  and  every 
one  has  a  small  niche  in  which  lighted  tapers  and  small 
lamps  are  often  found,  the  offerings  of  surviving  affection. 
Flowers,  too,  blossom  over  many;  and  garlands  tell  of 
love  which  can  never  die.  Over  the  graves  of  his  tlirea 
children,  the  President  ha^  placed  a  large  QaX  unadorned 
alab  of  stone.  A  small  headstone  bears  the  sad  and 
expressive  epitaph  :  *'  Cora  Blaiifort,  nf5e  Gefirard, 
assassine  September  3rd,  1859."  While  standing  here, 
the  following  story  was  related  to  me.  A  general  officer, 
in  attendance  on  the  President,  moved  by  ambition,  had 
resolved  on  t^ng  the  life  of  his  chief.  It  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  Gfeffrard.  With  this  individual,  and  two 
Boldiers  of  the  Gfuide  Corps,  he  directed  hia  steps  to  the 
cemetery.  Leaving  the  Giuides  at  tlie  gate,  the  President 
gradually  conducted  his  companion  to  the  spot  where  lay 
the  remains  of  his  son,  his  only  son.  Suddenly  addressing 
Irillie  intending  assassin,  he  said :  "  I  know  that  you  can-y 
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pistols  to  shoot  me  on  the  first  opportunity.  Now,  do  it 
here.  Let  ma  fall  on  the  grave  of  my  son."  The  man, 
astonished  at  this  revelation  of  his  criminal  purpose, 
trembled.  "Do  you  hesitate?"  said  the  President; 
"  here,  take  my  pistols,  if  your  own  fail  you."  At  that 
tomb  the  President  forgave  the  culprit,  and  continued  him 
his  rank.  It  was  a  brave  and  nobly  generous  act.  But 
8uch  ia  the  character  of  Fabre  G-efFrard,  the  present 
President  of  the  Hepubllc  of  HaytJ.  His  one  wish  is 
to  teach  hia  people  the  benefits  of  regular  government, 
of  a  government  at  once  lenient  and  just,  legal  and 
constitutional.  He  desires  to  heal  the  strifes  of  the 
past,  to  allay  prejudices,  and  to  reign  as  the  wise  and 
enlighf«ned  ruler  of  a  Iree  and  united  people.  May  his 
wish  be  fiilfilled,  and  his  life  be  spared  to  accomplish  it! 
On  the  following  Tuesday,  Oct.  25th,  at  two  in  the 
morning,  Mr.  Weblcy  and  1  left  our  very  hospitable  and 
kind  entertainers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bishop,  and  by  star- 
light commenced  om-  return  journey  to  Jaemeh  We 
passed  the  barrier  unnoticed,  its  guards  being  sound 
asleep,  and  by  daylight  reached  our  former  lodgings 
at  Oressier.  We  knocked  up  our  hostess,  obtained 
some  new-laid  eggs,  and  refreshed,  continued  our  journey. 
By  ten  o'clock  we  had  mounted  the  Gros  Morne  half- 
way. In  the  plain  the  roads  were  heavy  and  dirty,  from 
the  rain  which  had  fallen ;  but  the  mountains  we  found 
perfectly  dry.  We  breakfasted  at  our  former  stopping- 
place,  and  enjoyed  a  short  siesta.  At  two  o'clock  we 
were  in  the  saddle  again,  and  by  four  had  crossed 
the  mountains.     We  agaiu  entered  the  bed  of  the  riyer, 
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and  recommenced  the  wearisome  crosaings  of  its  tortuous 
In  many  places  we  passed  on  the  roadside  the 
ives  of  the  people.  It  is  a  favourite  mode  of  sepulture 
the  conntry,  to  deposit  the  dead  where  travellers  may 
the  sepulchre,  and  offer  a  prayer  for  the  departed. 
Trees  throw  their  shadows  over  the  tombs,  flowers  creep 
about  them,  and  occasionally  &  lighted  taper  in  the  niche 
showed  that  a  loving  memory  still  lived  in  the  life  passed 
away.  Dusk  drew  on,  and  it  became  necessary  to  seek 
a  shelter  for  the  night.  We  stopped  at  a  respectable 
iking  cottage,  and  after  a  little  parleying  were  told 
;t  we  might  stay.  Only  a  bmidle  or  two  of  guinea 
could  be  obtained  for  the  horses,  which  the  owner 
of  the  cottage  very  reluctantly  cut  for  us.  Soon  the 
rest  of  the  inmates  dropped  in,  bringing  baskets  and 
bags  of  coffee-berries,  in  their  red  pulpy  covering,  the 
gathering  of  the  day.  Tiiey  said  that  they  could  fiimish 
us  with  nothing  to  eat.  There  were  no  eggs,  corn  there 
was  none,  no  salt  fish,  no  yams,  in  fact,  nothing.  How 
then  did  they  live  ?  Our  saddle  bags  furnished  us  witli 
remnants  of  ham,  a  little  bread,  and  a  bottle  or  two  of 
porter,  and  with  this  we  were  fain  to  be  content.  Very 
soon  fires  blazed,  and  a  savoury  smell  filled  the  air. 
To  our  surprise  we  were  politely  asked  to  take  some  of 
the  food  provided  for  the  family.  Aa  we  had,  however, 
satisfied  our  hunger,  we  preferred  to  go  to  rest; 
Mr.  Webley  took  to  a  hammock,  and  I  to  the  only  bed. 
The  refusal  to  supply  ua  with  food  originatedj  I  suppose, 
suspicion  of  our  object  in  coming  there ;  but  finding 
independent  of  their  larder,  and  otherwise  quiet  folk, 
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our  hosts  relaxed,  and  after  a  while  showed  mucli 
anxiety  to  make  us  comfortable. 

The  cottage  stood  by  the  roadside,  with  the  river 
tumbling  over  its  I'ocky  bed  just  below.  The  people 
were  tolerably  well  dressed ;  but  the  furniture  consisted 
of  a  few  chairs  only,  a  table,  and  a  rude  straw  mattrasa 
and  bedstead.  Sundry  jars  lay  about,  and  empty 
calabashes ;  and  in  tbe  comers  of  the  rooms  were  heaps 
of  coffee.  The  coffee-trees  grow  about  tlie  mountainsi 
and  tbe  produce  is  carried  into  Jacmel  for  sale.  As 
every  one  is  his  own  master,  there  are  no  servanta ;  as 
there  are  no  labourers,  there  are  no  wages.  Families  help 
each  other  to  gather  in  their  harvests  of  maize  or  coffee, 
each  in  turn  providing  food  and  drink  as  remuneration 
for  the  labour  given.  In  the  towns  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  get  any  kind  of  vFork  accompb'shed,  and 
household  work  is  usually  done  by  the  members  of  tha 
family.  Freedom  in  Hayti  is  understood  to  exclude 
every  kind  of  employment  which  may  be  called  service, 
or  servitude. 

At  dawn  the  following  morning,  our  hosts  did  not 
quite  forget  the  rites  of  hospitality,  for  they  made  for 
each  of  us  a  small  cup  of  coffee  before  we  started.  We 
Boon  reached  the  confluence  of  two  streams,  from  which 
point  the  sceneiy  became  grand  and  most  impressive. 
I  now  saw  by  daylight  what  before  moonlight  had  only 
partially  revealed.  If  the  scenery  lost  its  mysterious 
awfulnesa,  it  gained  in  brightness,  distinctness,  and 
colour.  Instead  of  turning  off  through  the  forest,  wa 
determined  to   continue   along  the  river's   bed.     ^jb 
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enabled  ns  tb  traverse  the  wonderftil  gorge,  called  La 
Boute.  Here  the  Iof)y  precipices  press  together,  and 
limit  the  river  to  some  forty  yards  of  width.  The  rocks 
rise  perpetidicularly  on  each  side  many  hundreds  of  feet. 
Wrecks  of  ti^es  and  boulders  strew  the  bed  of  the 
torrent,  among  which  the  stream  rashes  furionsly  along. 
In  flood  times  its  power  must  be  irresistible.  We  did  not 
8^  it  in  its  fury  and  time  of  dismay  to  the  traveller ; 
btit  as  it  was,  it  was  a  scene  of  overwhelming  grandeur, 
awakening  a  sense  of  awe  and  of  the  majesty  of  Him 
by  l^hom  Nature  works  its  will.  Issuing  from  this 
gorge  the  mountains  gradually  recede,  the  river  bed 
becotnes  broader,  the  stream  shallower.  A  good  road 
was  reached,  and  we  rapidly  cantered  into  Jacmel, 
arriving  at  the  mission  house  two  hours  before  noon. 

A  few  days  more  were  spent  in  intercourse  with  the 
Christian  friends  in  Jacmel,  in  visiting  some  country 
spots,  and  in  arranging  the  affairs  of  the  mission.  On 
the  3rd  of  November,  the  mail  steamer  was  announced, 
and  we  were  hastily  summoned  to  embark. 

We  left  Hayii  with  regret.  It  is  a  beautiftil  land ; 
and,  if  its  people  have  not  advanced  in  civilization  as 
we  hoped  they  would  have  done,  yet  we  must  not  forget 
what  a  legacy  of  evil,  vice,  superstition,  and  ignorance, 
slavery  left  them.  In  the  coloured  class  there  is  much 
refinement  of  manner,  a  good  deal  of  shrewdness  and 
intelligence ;  and  if  the  two  opposing  forces  in  Haytien 
society  can  be  ftised  into  one  homogeneous  national  life, 
there  is  every  probability  of  the  Haytien  nation  becom- 
ing a  bright  example  of  African  culture.     Greatly  is  to 
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be  deprecated  the  interference  of  European  powers, 
especially  of  a  power  like  Spain,  by  which  slavery  is 
almost  certain  to  be  fostered.  Kor  does  the  manage- 
ment of  her  West  Indian  Colonies  by  France,  at  all 
favour  the  idea,  that  Hayti  would  profit  under  her  rule. 
If,  as  these  nations  think,  the  black  races  are  only  fit  to 
labour,  either  as  serfs  or  slaves,  their  advancement  is 
hopeless.  But  the  rights  of  humanity  demand  that 
they  be  left  to  work  out  their  own  destiny,  even  though 
it  be  obtained  through  anarchy  and  civil  strife.  Men 
are  not  made  fit  for  liberty  by  oppression  or  servitude. 
Freedom  alone  is  the  true  school  in  which  men's  faculties 
can  be  trained  for  the  higher  purposes  of  life,  and  the 
black  is  as  capable  of  attaining  them  as  the  fairer-skinned 
peoples  of  more  favoured  climes. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

Voyage  to  Kingston — Contradictions— Decay  of  Trade— The  City  of  Kings- 
ton— Its  Moral  Condition — Its  Religious  Condition — ^Antagonisms  of  Race 
— Introduction  of  the  Gospel — The  Moravians — George  Liele — Forms  a 
Church — lis  Covenant — Persecutions — Native  Baptist  Churches — Dr. 
Coke  and  the  Wesleyan  Mission — The  Baptist  Mission— The  Fkst 
Missionaries— Arrival  of  Mr.  Brown. 

Many  of  our  Christian  friends  assembled  on  the  wharf 
to  bid  us  adieu,  when,  on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday, 
the  3rd  of  November,  we  were  somewhat  hastily  sum- 
moned to  depart,  by  the  arrival  of  the  packet  in  the 
harbour.  Our  sojourn  in  Hayti  had  been  a  most 
pleasant  one,  and  we  left  its  shores  with  regret. 

The  voyage  to  Jamaica  was  short.  On  Saturday 
morning,  when,  a  little  before  daylight,  I  went  on  deck, 
the  mountains  above  Kingston  began  dimly  to  show  their 
forms.  Ahead  of  us  gleamed  the  light  which  warns 
mariners  off  the  low  coral  ridge,  called  the  Palisades, 
and  which,  stretching  for  ten  or  eleven  miles  across  an 
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arm  of  the  sea,  forms  tlie  noble  harbour  of  Kingston 
and  a  breastwork  to  the  ocean.  As  the  sun  rose,  the 
paddles  were  again  put  in  motion,  and  the  vessel  ^aa 
cautiously  steered,  through  the  narrow  channel  left  by 
islets  of  coral,  into  the  harbour's  mouth.  The  darkness 
and  mist  fled  away  as  the  ann,  struggling  to  free  itself 
from  the  bank  of  clouda  which  encumbered  its  rising, 
with  imperceptible  steps  lighted  up  the  mountain  peaks, 
then  the  prominent  portions  of  their  sides,  and  at  last 
penetrated  the  hoUows  and  ravines.  One  by  one  houses 
peeped  forth  from  the  gloom.  The  smoke  of  the  early 
fires  of  Kingston  then  became  visible  over  the  rocky 
barrier  which  lay  between  us.  Clearings  and  coffee 
plantations,  with  an  occasional  tall  chimney,  told  of  the 
industry  which  provides  a  refreshing  beverage,  and  ita 
sweetener,  for  the  denizens  of  less  favoured  lands. 

Turning  into  the  roadstead  of  Port  Royal,  for  a  short 
while  we  lay  off  the  landing-place,  to  land  despatches 
for  the  authorities  of  the  fort  and  dockyard.  Between 
us  and  the  shore  were  two  or  three  captured  slave  ships ; 
one  was  a  low,  sharp-pointed  vessel,  of  some  500  tons ; 
another,  a  larger  hulk,  lay  rotting  at  her  moorings. 

Passing  close  under  the  batteries  of  tiie  Twelve 
Apostles — messengers  of  wrath,  not  of  mercy — and  by 
the  entrance  to  the  bay  of  Passage  Fort,  we  were 
safely  moored  at  the  steam-pier  by  seven  o'clock.  Now 
arose  the  bustle  of  preparation  to  land,  the  chorus  of 
friendly  congratulations  from  the  numerous  friends  who 
quickly  came  on  board,  the  chatter  of  the  negro 
porters,  and  the  farewells  of  fellow-voyagers.     Ab  we 
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itepped  on  Bhore,  I  could  not  but  reineraber  that  we 
were  in  Jam^ca,  once  tbe  land  of  the  slave,  now  the 
home  of  the  free.  Black  faces  thickly  crowded  about 
tis,  all  eager  to  "  turn  a  penny,"  by  helping  ua  to  care 
for  our  luggage.  Nor  had  they  failed  to  acquire  the 
habit  of  ship  porters  in  all  civilized  countries  which  it 
has  been  my  fortune  to  visit — to  exact  more  than  their 
services  are  worth.  By  the  kind  assistance  of  our 
excellent  friend,  the  Rev.  S.  Oughton,  we  Boon  got 
through  the  formalities  of  the  Custom  House,  and 
comfortably  established  ourselves  at  the  Date  Tree 
Tavern,  a  large,  commodious,  and  airy  boarding-house, 
kept  by  a  Creole  lady. 

As  my  friend  and  colleague,  the  Eev.  J.  T.  Brown 
had  not  arrived,  we  were  necessarily  detained  in 
Kingston  for  two  or  three  weeks,  which  were  fully 
occupied  in  investigating  various  matters,  in  preparing 
for  our  tour  through  t!ie  island,  and  in  making  ourselves 
familiar  with  facts  that  would  be  useful  in  our  subsequent 
movements.  It  may  be  convenient  to  put  together  here 
the  results  of  my  observation  and  inquiries  in  Kingston, 
and  the  more  so  that  my  first  impreseions  were  not  of  a 
favourable  kind. 

At  the  very  threshold  we  had  an  illustration  of  the 
contradictions  which  were  likely  to  present  themselves. 
Thus  our  landlady  assured  us  that  the  servants  were  the 
greatest  trouble  of  Jamaica  life.  One  is  rude,  another 
disobedient,  anotlier  sulky,  or  dirty,  and  so  on.  Wages 
are  from  5s.  to  6s.  a  week,  the  servant  providing  her 
own  food.  As  soon  as  a  few  shillings  are  earned,  the  work 
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thrown  aside,  until  the  money  being  spent,  necessity 

lin  compels  her  to  seek  employment. 

A  friend  whom  we  visited  the  same  day,  gave  us  his 
experience,  as  follows.  Some  of  his  servants  had  been 
with  him  more  than  twenty  years,  Hia  coachman  had 
served  him  for  a  long  time  before  bis  recent  visit  to 
On  the  arrival  of  hia  old  master  in  the  island, 
quite  ignorant  whether  he  would  be  engaged  again,  he 
gave  notice  to  the  master  he  then  served,  and  returned 
to  his  first  employer.  Hero  weie  examples  of  steady 
and  honest  labour. 

A  pastor  in  the  town,  on  the  same  day,  told  me 
that  most  of  liis  members  were  domestic  servants. 
They  earn  about  3s.  a  week.  He  assured  me  that  the 
people  are  very  willing  to  work  for  those  who  pay  them 
fair  wages,  and  pay  them  regularly.  But,  unfortunately, 
a  great  many  persons  do  neither  the  one  thing  nor  the 
other :  hence  dissatisfaction  and  complaint.  The  people 
of  mixed  colour  are  the  worst  off.  In  times  of  slavery 
most  of  them  had  a  slave  or  two  on  whose  earnings  they 
lived,  and  many  of  them  were  tenderly  brought  up  by 
their  English  parent.  Now  they  have  no  such  means  of 
support,  and  are  often  in  great  distress. 

These  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
enfranchised  population  met  us  at  our  first  step,  and  we 
were  soon  compelled  not  only  to  look  at  what  was  said, 
but  to  inquire  who  says  it,  in  order  to  arrive  at  an 
impartial  judgment.  Some  contradictions  melted  away, 
being  found  to  be  true  of  one  part  of  the  island,  but  not 
of  another.    Although  Jamaica  is  comparatively  a  small 
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island — 160  miles  long,  and  50  miles  broad  only, — yet 
there  is  much  ignorance  of  the  condition  of  the  varioua 
parishes  among  even  well-informed  men.  But  speaking 
generally,  the  tone  of  all  classes  was  a  disparaging  one. 
There  were  very  few  disposed  to  take  a  hopeful  view  of 
the  prospects  of  the  country.  The  newspapers,  witli 
scarcely  an  exception,  represent  things  in  the  darkest 
light ;  and  if  we  may  believe  the  statements  UDceasingly 
made,  Jamaica  is  hopelessly  ruined.  In  the  usmuA 
course  of  things,  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  are  proud  I 
of  their  native  land,  are  disposed  to  hide  her  faults,  and  / 
to  apologize  for  her  weaJtnesses.  In  Jamaica  it  is  not  | 
BO.  Planters,  officials,  clergymen,  merchants,  shop- 
keepers, seem  to  take  delight  in  exposing  the  worst 
features  of  its  social  life,  in  declaiming  against  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people,  in  representing  every  thing  as  gone 
to  utter  decay,  and  in  depreciating  the  prospects  before 
them.  Kothing  is  right.  The  Government  is  extrav- 
agant and  bad.  The  officers  ai'e  venal.  Tlie  legislature 
is  governed  by  class  interests,  and  addicted  to  "log 
rolling."  The  planters  are  poor,  tlieir  estates  worthless, 
and  their  cultivation  thriftless  and  unskilful.  Tlie  people 
are  idle,  vain,  improvident,  unchaste.  Their  religion  is 
hypocrisy.  Their  social  condition  is  one  of  African 
barbarism  and  dark  superstition.  In  short,  the  island  is 
in  a  state  of  irretrievable  decay.  Such  is  the  picture  which 
sheld  up  to  a  stranger,  and  no  little  pains  are  taken 
t  make  him  believe  it  to  be  a  faithful  representation. 
L  There  is  much  in  the  appearance  of  Kingston  to 
poborate  this  view.  Its  wharves  are  comparatively 
The  large  storea  and  warehouses  whlcti  fofia-w 
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the  line  of  tbe  hai-bour,  are  but  partiaUy  occupied,  and 
betray  but  few  sigriB  of  active  business.  Some  are 
tenantless.  Here,  forty  years  ago,  the  commerce  of 
Central  and  Southern  America  had  its  entrep6t.*  It 
was  the  mart  where  the  productions  of  the  tropical 
countries  of  the  West  were  eschauged  for  the  manu- 
factures of  Europe,  That  trade  hag  found  other  channels. 
The  island  of  St.  Thomas'  has  partially  attracted  it; 
while  cargoes  are  now  sent  direct  from  the  mills  of 
Manchester  to  the  markets  they  are  intended  to  supply. 
It  is  only  during  the  shipping  season  for  sugar  that 
activity  prevails  among  tlie  stores,  which  were  formerly 
busy  the  year  round  witii  foreign  and  inter-colonial 
traffic.  The  merchant  of  Central  America  rather  prefeiB 
to  avail  himself  of  the  facilities  which  steam  affords 
to  visit  the  marts  of  Europe,  than  to  stop  half  way  at  the 
warehouses  of  Kingston ;  and  the  rich  produce  of  the 
mines  of  Mexico  now  goes  direct  to  its  destination  in  the 
coffers  of  the  banks  of  England,  France,  and  Spain.f 


■  Of  Cotton  BTticIea,  of  497,675  lbs.  imported  Into  JamBica  hi  1836, 
there  were  re-exportfd  to  South  Aiaerien,  373,138  tba.  Murival^i 
Leet'UTeg  on  Coloniztttion  and  the  Coloniel,  p.  223.  The  arerngie  aimuil 
re-export  of  cotton  gnoib  from  1853  to  1858,  was  only  3,6*4  Ibi. 

f  The  tonnage  of  vessels  redoTting;  to  Jamaica  with  cnrgoci  or  in  tnHut, 
wu  In  tbe  year  1826,  130,000  tonx;  In  1857,  04,878  tonsj  a  deCi««N 
of  14,122  tons.  Of  this  quantity  there  resorted  to  Kuigntoo  In  1926, 
00,0118 tons;  to  tlie  oatporte,  60,303  tonal  In  1BS7,  60,038  toni;  tothB 
outperts,  31,850  Iodb.  But  in  18d7,  the  tuuD^«  which  cleared  btra 
Kingston  and  the  outporta  rcspM^Tely,  was  as  followa: — 


am 
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id  the  produce  of  fJie  island  itself  no  longer  seeks  the 
port  of  Kingston,  but  finds  its  chief  outlet  at  the  ports 
neap  the  place  of  its  growth.  But  while  Kingston  has 
suffered  in  its  foreign  traffic,  the  retail  trades  have 
received  a  great  extension.  The  shopkeeper  now  fills 
hia  store  with  goods  that  will  meet  the  popular  taste. 
For  estate  custom  he  has  exchanged  the  limitless  demand 
of  a  population  every  day  acquiring  new  habits,  and 
ambitious  to  possess  European  advantages.  Drapers, 
tailors,  shoemakers,  and  even  booksellers,  have  multiplied 
ice  emancipation,  and  employments  which  minister  to 

idid  and  domestic  comfort  have  greatly  increased. 
Kingston  is  well  situated  and  laid  out,  and  but  for  the 
absence  of  all  sanitary  care,  might  be  one  of  the  healthiest 
cities  in  the  Wrat  Indies.  It  lies  on  an  extensive  plain; 
the  streets  are  of  good  width,  and  run  at  right  angles, 
with  a  gentle  inclination  to  the  sea.  At  a  distance  of 
six  miles  are  the  Liguauea  mountains,  affording  admirable 
sites  for  a  cool  retreat  in  the  hot  season,  while  the  sea 
and  land  breezes  throughout  the  year  moderate  the 
tropical  heat  of  the  plain.  Public  buildings  are  few, 
and  none  have  any  architectural  pretensions.  Some  of  the 
churches  and  chapels  are  good  structures,  especially 
[fit.  Greorge's  church,  two  of  the  Wesleyan  chapels,  and 

le  Baptist  chapel  in  East  Queen  St.     The  houses  in 


Tbtte  figores  show  that  whilo  KiiigBlon  Bteorba  of  the  importH  oearly  twiue 
'i  aa  all  the  nulporta  togretlitr;  tbe  outports  ship  more  tlian  two  anil 
imea  tbe  exports  of  Kliigaton.    Tbe  lai^  amountof  lonnaKelcaTing 
n  In  bnllast,  proceeda  to  the  outpons  for  cargaes  of  eugar  and  coSbe, 
il  are  brought  donn  to  the  nearest  port  far  shipment. 
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the  principal  streets  are  irregularly  built;  but  in  the 
upper  part  of.the  town  are  large,  airy,  and  commodious. 
All  are  furnished  with  verandahs,  which  in  the  main 
thoroughfares  cover  the  footway,  and  render  it 
traversable  in  the  hottest  weather.  But  this  footway 
varies  in  level  before  every  house,  so  as  to  render 
walking  very  tiresome,  and  sometimes  dangerous.  Kot 
a  few  of  the  liouses  are,  however,  in  a  dilapidated  state, 
or  unoccupied.  Their  decayed  condition  and  rotten 
shingles,  with  bush  growing  from  every  comer  and 
interstice,  give  an  aspect  of  desolation  to  the  town. 
The  streets  are  neither  paved  nor  swept.  Giarbage  is 
allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  thoroughferes,  which,  but 
for  the  scavenging  propensities  of  John  Crow,  a  species 
of  vulture,  would  become  the  fertile  source  of  disease 
and  pestilence.  The  heavy  rains,  unprovided  with 
proper  channels,  or  drains,  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
water  to  the  sea,  turn  the  streets  inclined  to  tlie  hai'boor 
into  perfect  rapids,  rendering  them  at  times  impassable. 
The  luckless  passenger,  if  accidentally  caught  in  one  of 
the  storms  frequent  in  the  rainy  season  without  his 
buggy  or  one  of  the  street  cars  at  hand,  must  remain 
out  for  hours,  unless  prepared  like  the  negroes  to  tuck 
up  his  trousers  and  ford  tlie  rushing  waters.  In  the 
dry  season  these  torrent  beds  are  deep  in  sand,  and  you 
are  stifled  with  dust.  Some  streets  are  quite  impassable 
to  carriages.* 
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The  parade  ground  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city, 
near  to  which  are  the  principal  church,  the  court- 
house, the  theatre,  the  barracks,  and  one  or  two  chapels, 
is  a  waste  of  dirt  heaps  and  muck,  where  a  pleasant 
promenade  might  be  formed  at  a  small  outlay.  The 
chief  resort  of  the  inhabitants  is  the  race-ground  and  the 
Up-Park  Camp  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
whither  the  regimental  bands  usually  attract  them  twice 
a  week.  But  the  environs  are  as  much  neglected  as  the 
city.  There  is  but  little  cultivation  around  Kingston, 
and  the  land  is  overrun  with  forests  of  acacia  and 
candlewood;  on  the  west  are  swamps  breeding  ague  and 
deadly  fever.  The  city  is  admirably  supplied  with  water, 
80  that  cleanliness  could  easily  be  enforced.  After  dark 
the  stranger  is  sorely  at  fault,  no  lamps  guide  his 
feet,  and  in  the  dense  darkness  of  the  nights  when 
there  is  no  moon,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  distinguish 
one  house  from  another.  It  is  a  matter  for  thankfulness 
if  he  escape  pitching  into  some  reeking  mass  of  filth, 
flung  into  the  numerous  holes  which  the  last  rains  have 
made. 

Much  was  told  me  of  the  low  moral,  and  degraded 
condition  of  the  people  of  Kingston.    Ignorance,  crime. 


where  money  has  been  made,  but  can  be  made  no  more.  It  is  used  up,  and 
cast  aside  as  useless.  Nothing  is  replaced  that  time  destroys.  If  a  brick 
tumbles  from  a  house  to  the  street,  it  remains  there ;  if  a  spout  is  loosened  by 
the  wind,  it  bangs  by  a  thread  till  it  falls ;  if  furniture  is  accidentally  broken, 
the  idea  of  haying  it  mended  is  not  entertained.  The  marks  of  a  helpless 
poverty  are  upon  the  faces  of  the  people  whom  you  meet,  in  their  dress, 
in  their  very  gait." — The  Ordeal  of  Free  Labour  in  the  British  West  Indies, 
by  W.  G.  Sewell,  New  York,  1861,  p.  127. 


and  juvenile  delinquencies,  are  said  to  abound.  Hun- 
dreds of  young  people,  of  both  sexes,  are  being  norged 
in  tbfi  grossest  idleness,  a  burden  to  themselves,  and  a 
curse  to  society."  Of  a  large  portion  of  the  adult 
population  it  is  said,  "  Sunk  into  the  lowest  state  of 
poverty,  they  have  relapsed  into  a  sort  of  semi -barbarism, 
in  which  the  consolations  of  religion,  and  the  blessings  of 
morality,  are  either  forgotten  or  unknown."f  Certainly, 
I  saw  in  Kingston  a  considerable  number  of  peo^ona 
who  may  thus  be  described ;  but  not  in  larger  numbers 
than  is  customary  in  any  seaport  town.  Many  idle 
people  were  about  the  streets;  around  tlie  courts  and 
public  offices  were  numerous  loungers;  and  in  some 
quarters  were  many  females,  whose  appearance  indicated 
the  illicit  way  in  which  they  obtain  a  livelihood.  Com- 
plaints are  also  made  of  the  numbers  of  persons  who, 
under  the  pretence  of  getting  an  honest  living,  sell  in 
the  streets  fruit,  sweetmeats,  and  vegetables.  Ent  all 
this  is  what  every  large  city  in  the  world  presents,  and 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  any  peculiar  deteriora- 
tion in  the  people  of  Kingston. 

But  the  following  paragraph  exhibits,  I  fear,  a  too 
accurate  picture  of  an  evil  which  is  common  to  the 
whole  island,  and  to  all  the  islands  of  the  Antilles. 
"  The  crowds  of  bastard  children  that  are  brought  to 
the  churches  of  the  Establishment  for  baptism,  show 
how  sadly  the  marriage  ordinance  is  neglected,  and  the 
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multitudea  that  are  still  living  in  the  sin  of  open  and 
unblushing  fornication.  The  prevalence  of  this  sin  we 
believe  to  be  beyond  all  our  surmises  on  this  head."*  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  clergy  of  the  Establishment 
do  not  discountenance  this  vice,  by  refusing  the  rite  of 
baptism  to  the  offspring  of  unlawful  connections.  All 
other  religious  bodies  do  this,  excepting  the  Boman 
Catholic,  whose  views  of  sacramental  grace  necessarily 
lead  to  the  observance  of  the  rite  under  all  circum- 
stances. I  was  informed  that  one  reason  for  the 
continuance  of  this  practice  by  the  parochial  clergy 
was  this:  that  {he  Bomanists  would  baptize  all  such 
children,  and,  therefore,  soon  claim  a  large  proportion 
of  the  population  as  the  adherents  of  Some.  The 
clergy,  however,  exercise  some  check  by  going  to  the 
houses  of  the  parents,  faithfully  warning  them  of  their 
sin,  and  carefiilly  instructing  the  sponsors  in  their  duty. 
But  the  indiscriminate  administration  of  the  rite  among 
so  superstitious  a  people  as  the  negro  still  is  when 
uneducated,  is  calculated  to  render  unlawful  unions 
harmless  in  their  estimation.  Outside  the  noncon- 
formist communities,  the  neglect  of  marriage  is 
almost  universal.  One  clergyman  informed  me  that 
of  seventeen  infants  brought  to  his  church  for  baptism, 
fifteen,  at  least,  would  be  of  illegitimate  origin.  Nor 
could  I  find  that  the  case  was  ameliorated  by  any  parties 
living  faithfully  as  married  persons,  though  not  legally 
united.     This  must  be  admitted  to  be  the  great  moral 


•  Ibid,  p.  102. 
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and  social  defect  of  the  Jamaica  people,  and  it  demands 
the  moat  earnest  attention  from  all  interested  in  their 
well-being.  Not  hot  that  much  has  been  done  since 
emancipation.  Many  thousands  have  taken  the  vowa 
of  conjugal  life,  and  unions  without  them  are,  generally, 
thought  disreputable. 

It  cannot,  I  think,  accurately  be  said  that  the  people 
have  "relapsed  into  a  sort  of  semi-barbarism."  If  tlie 
statements  of  numerous  witnesses  are  to  he  believed, 
antecedent  to  emancipation  and  the  introduction  of 
missionary  influences  among  tlie  people,  the  moral 
condition  of  Kingston  must  have  been  bad  in  the 
extreme.  Unfevourable  aa  the  above  testimony  is  to 
the  present  character  of  the  inhabitants,  it  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  darkness  of  the  picture  portrayed 
by  vrriters  of  those  times.  Vice  may  be  rife  enough 
now ;  but  it  does  not  exhibit  tlie  same  unblushing 
effrontery ;  nor  do  we  meet  with  the  cruelty,  the 
recklessness  of  life,  the  hatred  of  every  moral  and 
religious  principle,  which  characterized  the  island  when 
slavery  existed. 

With  regard  to  the  religious  condition  of  the  city, 
the  report  already  quoted  gives  an  equally  unfavourable 
view.  The  population  is  estimated  as  somewhat  over 
thirty  thousand  in  number.*  Of  these  not  morn  than 
six  or  seven  thousand  are  members  of  the  Churches  of 
all  denominations.  Whether  Ly  this  is  meant  com- 
municants only,  or  whether  it  includes  all  the  church- 


•In  I841,it  was3aj943.    It  isdoubtful  whether  the  number  hasincreawd. 
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going  population,  is  not  clear — probably  the  latter." 
Besides  two  Honian  Catholic  chapels,  there  are  eleven 
places  of  worship,  t  Allotting  an  average  of  400  to  each,  it 
would  give  5  200  persons  as  regular  attendants.  This  state- 
ment does  not  include  either  the  chapels  or  congrega- 
tions of  the  Native  Baptists,  who,  whatever  their  defects, 
exercise  no  inconsiderable  religious  influence  over  large 
numbers  of  the  people,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  on  the 
side  of  piety.  Three  of  these  places  are  known  to  me, 
and  I  believe  there  are  two  others  which  I  did  not  see. 
One  of  them,  the  Church  founded  by  George  Liele,  in 
1783,  claims  to  have  over  a  thoi^and  members.  An- 
other, formed  from  the  secession  from  East  Queen  St., 
has  C40  members;  and  the  other  three  have  about  1700. 
Many  of  these  people  probably  do  not  reside  in  the  town ; 
but  in  the  vicinity  of  Kingston.  At  the  lowest  compu- 
tation, including  all  classes  of  religionists,  the  attendants 
at  the  places  of  worship  probably  number  eight  or  nine 
thousand.  My  own  observation,  however,  corroborates 
what  was  stated  to  me  again  and  again,  that  the  Churches 
of  aU  denominations  have  been  of  late  years  less  attended 
than  formerly.  There  appeal's  to  be  going  on  a  gradual 
drifting  away  of  the  black  population  from  the  European 
ergy  and  ministers,  to  the  mmistry  of  men  of  their  own 


■•The  Report  of  tlio  Society  of  Artsaayefirat,  "eiiop  seven  thousaad  menj- 

mimniedi»t«ly  after  adds,  that  there  are nol more  "than  sia  or 

n  tbouund  cliurch-goliig  people."    p.  IDS. 

ktChurch  of  Englaaii,  3  churches ;  Kirlt  of  ScdOedcI,  1;  United Presby- 

"  ;  Wealeyan,  2;  Baptist,  2 1  Independent,!  ;  Weslejan  Association, 

h'  Bmnan  Catludh:,  3. 
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colour ;  and  as  black  Dien  become  educated  and  intelU- 
gent  teacbers,  this  tendency  is  likely  to  increase.  For 
sithougb  the  black  people  generally  a£Brm  that  they 
prefer  the  European  minister,  it  is  diiEcult  to  retain 
them  under  an  European  ministry  where  the  white  and 
coloured  people  congregate,  and  where  there  is  the 
incessant  suspicion  active  that  they  are  deemed  an 
inferior  caste  by  their  neighbours  of  lighter  akin.  Moat 
of  the  European  ministers,  if  not  all,  are,  I  am  sore, 
solicitous  for  the  highest  interests  of  the  black  population, 
and  lay  themselves  out  in  various  ways  for  tbeir  improve- 
ment. Yet  it  is  at  the  same  time  true  that  the  int^ir- 
course  of  the  white  witli  the  black  is  often  marked  by 
hauteur,  by  peremptorluess,  by  indifference,  and 
not  seldom  by  contempt.  Distrust  of  the  fairness  and 
impartiality  of  the  white  is  ahnost  universally  prevalent; 
which,  being  united  with  the  practical  and  growing 
independence  of  tJie  people,  settles  into  an  an- 
tagonism of  interests,  and  a  severance  in  the  daily 
affairs  of  life  as  far  as  it  can  be  carried  without 
minous  mutual  injury.  This  strife  of  colour  is  not  to 
be  justified,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  consciously  recognised  by 
any  considerable  number  of  persona ;  but  yet  it  exists, 
and  will  continue  to  exist  until  tlie  intelligence  and 
wealth  of  the  black,  shall  place  him  more  on  an 
equality  with  the  white.  , 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  present  population  was  horn  and  bred  in  slaveiy; 
and  that  there  Is,  tlierefore,  a  keen  remembrance  <^ 
the  events  of  those  days  of  sorrow.     Black  men,  in 
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Kingston,  do  not  forget  that  a  minister  of  one  of 
the  leading  denominations,  now  holding  an  important 
position  in  the  city,  preached,  at  the  time  of  the 
insurrection,  a  vigorous  sermon  in  defence  of  the 
Divine  institution  of  slavery;  a  sermon  whiph,  since 
emancipation,  no  little  pains  have  been  taken  to  sup- 
press. Black  men  do  not  forget  that  when  the  period 
of  emancipation  for  domestic  slaves  approached,  great 
efforts  were  made  to  register  them  as  agricultural 
slaves,  in  order  to  retain  them  two  years  more  in 
bondage.  Kingston,  however,  possessed  in  the  times 
of  slavery,  a  considerable  number  of  free  blacks,  who 
were  among  the  most  intelligent  of  their  class.  It  was 
natural  that  they  should  be  so,  living  in  the  capital, 
where  the  largest  amount  of  activity  and  intelligence 
in  the  island  would  be  found.  They  do  not  forget  that 
all  political  privileges  were  denied  them;  that  even 
when  the  brown  people  became  politically  privileged, 
they  found  no  sympathy  among  those  whose  colour 
and  relationship  might  be  supposed  to  create  a  close 
'bond  of  amity  and  assistance ;  and  that  even  now  the 
right  of  voting  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  white 
and  brown  classes,  so  that  a  political  supremacy  exists 
which  may  be  deemed  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the 
pure  black.  On  the  other  hand,  habits  of  command 
and  superiority  acquired  in  those  days  of  despotic  and 
irresponsible  power,  cannot  be  at  once  eradicated.  Years 
must  pass  before  the  relations  of  the  parties  can  be 
settled  on   foundations  alike    felicitous   and    mutually 


ial.     The  process  is  going  on  ;  but  it  can  be  no 
e  for  surprise  if,  meanwhile,  there  be  a  good  deal  of 
chafing  and  discomfort, 

The  account  of  the  introdnction  of  the  gospel  among 
the  slaves  of  Jamaica  is  interesting.  The  Moraviana 
commenced  their  mission  in  1754.  Their  labours  were 
confined  to  a  few  estates  and  plantations  in  the  pariah  of 
St.  Elizabeth.  They  were  for  years  chiefly  dependent 
for  subsistence  on  the  cultivatioa  of  land,  and  in  this 
■way  came  to  employ,  and  even  to  possess  slaves.  SuccesB 
attended  tlieir  efforts  at  first;  but  it  was  soon  painfiillj 
evident  that  slavery  was  a  deadly  obstacle  to  the  pro- 
3  of  the  gospel.  Slaves  had  no  time  to  hear  the 
Word.  At  the  close  of  the  day  they  were  too  tired  to 
visit  the  missionary,  and  were  driven  to  work  too  early 
in  the  morning  to  have  any  opportunity.  The  old  and 
infirm  could  be  reached  ;  but  too  often  their  minds  were 
obtuse  by  hardship,  while  all  lived  in  a  state 
of  degrading  immorality.  Polygamy  was  frequent ; 
marriage  was  illegal.  The  opposition  of  planters  and 
overseers  became  increasingly  vigorous  as  the  fruit  of 
the  missionaries'  labour  appeared.  But,  although 
encouraged  to  persevere  by  a  few  genuine  proofs  of 
conversion  to  God,  the  missionaries,  till  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  did  not  make  any  considerable 
advance.  The  entire  severance  of  the  mission,  in  1823, 
from  all  connection  with  slavery,  was  the  dawn  of  a 
brighter  day.  It  rapidly  extended  to  three  other 
parishes,   and  now  numbers  about  ten  thousand  ad-  - 
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hereiits,  of  all  ages.  Of  these,  upwards  of  four  thousand 
are  communicants.* 

The  Word  of  Gk)d  was  first  preached  in  Kingston  by 
Gteorge  Liele,  or  Lisle^f  a  black  man,  and  a  native  of 
Virginia.  After  his  conversion,  the  white  members  of 
the  church  to  which  he  belonged  in  America,  gave  him 
a  call  to  preach  before  the  congregation,  and  exhibiting 
'^ministerial  gifts,"  he  was  licensed  as  a  probationer, 
with  the  especial  duty  of  labouring  among  people  of 
colour.  He  obtained  his  freedom  through  the  esteem  of 
his  master  for  his  character,  who  was  a  deacon  of  the 
Ohurch  that  called  him  to  the  ministry.  His  master  was 
a  royalist,  and  on  the  evacuation  of  Savanna  by  the 
British  troops,  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
George  Liele  was  obliged  to  leave.  He  came  to 
Jamaica  with  a  Colonel  Kirkland,  to  whom  he  had 
become  indentured.  He  began  to  preach,  as  he  had 
done  in  America,  towards  the  close  of  1783,  in  a  small 
private  house,  and  formed  a  Church  consisting  of  four 
negroes,  who,  like  himself,  were  refugees  &om  the 
United  States.  The  preaching  attracted  many  of  the 
poor  people ;  but  at  first  they  were  much  persecuted. 
On  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Assembly,  their  meetings 
were  allowed,  and  for  a  time  they  worshipped   God 


•  Retrospect  of  the  Hist,  of  the  Mission,  pp.  4—12.  "  Up  to  1804,  only 
988  negroes  had  been  admitted  to  holy  baptism." 

t  In  "  The  Covenant "  presently  referred  to,  his  name  is  spelt  Liele;  as 
also  in  a  letter  from  himself,  in  Bippon's  Register,  vol.  i.,  p.  337.  He  seems 
also  to  have  borne  in  America  the  name  of  George  Sharp ;  his  name  varying 
probably  with  his  master. 
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withoat  fdrtlier  molestation.  By  1791,  this  zealooB 
servant  of  Christ  tad  baptized  four  liundred  persoae  ; 
and  the  Church  at  the  end  of  that  year  numbered  three 
hundred  and  fifty  membera.  As  his  labours  were  not 
confined  to  the  city  of  Kingston,  there  were  many  in 
the  country  who  joined  him.  Nor  was  he  unmindful  of 
the  necessity  of  order.  '*  I  have,"  says  lie,  "  deacons 
and  elders  a  few ;  and  teachers  of  small  congregations 
in  the  town  and  country,  where  convenience  suits  them 
to  come  together  ;  and  I  am  pastor.  I  preach  twice  on 
the  Lord's- day,  and  twice  in  the  week;  and  have  not 
been  absent  six  Sabbath  days  since  I  formed  the  Church 
in  this  country.  I  receive  nothing  for  my  services.  I 
preach,  baptize,  administer  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
travel  fi-om  one  place  to  another  to  publish  the  gospel 
and  to  settle  church  affairs,  all  freely,  I  have  one  of 
the  chosen  men,  whom  I  baptized,  a  deacon  of  the 
church,  and  a  native  of  this  country,  who  keeps  the 
regulation  of  church  matters ;  and  I  have  promoted  a 
free  school  for  the  instruction  of  children,  both  free  and 
slaves,  and  he  is  the  schoolmaster."* 

Mr,  Liele's  occupation  was  that  of  a  farmer ;  but  he 
also  added  to  his  means  of  subsistence  the  carriage  of 
goods,  for  which  purpose  he  kept  a  team  of  horses.  He 
pleasantly  adds :  "  I  have  a  few  books,  some  good  old 
authors  and  sermons,  and  one  large  Bible  that  was  given 
me  by  a  gentleman.  A  good  many  of  our  members  can 
read,  and  are  all  desirous  to  learn  ;  they  will  be  very 


* 
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i-thankful  for  a  few  bnoks  to  read  on  Sundays  and  other 
days."  The  chief  part  of  his  congregation  were  slaves, 
and  the  free  people  of  colour  were-  poor.  Nevertheless, 
they  had  purchased  a  piece  of  ground  on  the  east  side 
of  Kingston,  and  were  busy  erecting  a  brick  chapel. 
In  this  work  they  were  assisted  by  some  of  the  membera 
of  the  House  of  Assembly. 

The  better  to  make  known  their  eentimentSj  and  to 
obtain  the  approval  of  good  men,  tlie  Church,  with  its 
pastor,  published  a  small  tract,  which  they  entitled,  "  The 
Covenant  of  the  Anabaptist  Church,  Began  in  America, 
December  1777  ;  in  Jamaica,  December  1783."  It 
was  printed  in  1796,  but  bears  date  December  25th, 
1795,  at  which  time  tliere  were  twenty-four  elders  in 
the  Church,  twelve  men  and  twelve  women,  following 
whose,  names  it  stands  written,  "  We  bind  ourselves 
under  an  affirmation,  to  do  duty  to  our  King,  Country, 
and  Laws,  and  to  see  that  the  affixed  rules  are 
observed."  They  were  evidently  ignorant  that  the 
term  "Anabaptist"  is  one  of  reproach,  for  tliey  say, 
**  We  are  of  the  Anabaptist  persuasion  because  we 
telieve  it  agreeable  to  the  Scriptures."  They  then  pro- 
ceed to  explain  that  they  keep  the  Lord's  day  in  public 
worship,  observe  the  ordinances  of  the  Lord's  Supper  and 
Baptism,  thelatter  in  a  river,  or  where  there  is  much  water; 
also  the  ordinance  of  washing  one  another's  feet,  support- 
ing the  whole  with  quotations  from  Scripture  at  length. 
The  next  article  is  curious.  "  We  hold  to  receive  and 
admit  yonng  children  into  the  Church  according  to  the 
"word  of  Grod,"  quoting  Luke  ii.  27,  28,     Tlus  does  not 


appear  to  have  been  by  baptism,  but  by  a  special  service. 

It  13  probably  the  origin  of  a  practice,  which  I  ■vvaa  in- 
formed is  not  at  all  unfreqitent  at  the  present  time  among 
the  native  bnptiata,  of  becoming  sponsors  to  the  children 
of  friends  who  are  christened  by  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Then  follows  the  expression  of  their  belief 
in  the  duty  of  praying  over  and  anointing  the  sick,  of 
admonishing  one  another,  of  appointing  judges  to  settle 
matters  among  themselvea,  and  of  not  shedding  hmnan 
blood.  Tliey  affirm  that  Uiey  are  forbidden  to  go  to  law 
with  one  another,  to  swear,  to  eat  the  blood  of  any 
creature,  to  wear  costly  raiment,  to  commit  fornication. 
Slaves  cannot  be  permitted  to  join  the  Church  without 
receiving  from  their  owners  a  certificate  of  their  good 
behaviour.  If  they  misbehave  to  their  owners,  they  are 
to  be  dealt  with.  Every  offence  must  be  brought  before 
the  Church  for  censure,  and  all  persons  are  to  be  with- 
drawn from  who  commit  sin.  Parties  excluded  from 
fellowship,  are  to  be  refused  interment  in  the  burial 
ground  belonging  to  the  church.  The  covenant  closes 
by  affirming  that  the  members  hold  all  tliat  is  written  in 
Holy  Scripture,  as  well  as  the  things  written  in  this 
covenant,  "to  live  to  them  as  nigh  as  we  possibly  can, 
agreeable  to  the  word  of  God." 

The  simplicity  and  scriptural  form  of  this  confession 
of  faith  is  very  interesting,  though  it  is  obvious  that 
there  is  a  prominence  given  to  outward  observances 
very  characteristic  of  the  negro  mind.  The  great  prin- 
ciples of  evangelical  obedience  and  morality  are  fnlly 
insisted  on,  and  although  we  learn  from  other  sources 
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)U8,  if  not  foolish  practices  crept  in 
bcTB)  we  must  rejoice  that,  neglected 
aa  the  religious  aud  moral  condition  of  the  slave  popula- 
tion was,  these  element?  of  righteousness  and  piety  were 
introduced.  The  black  man  in  his  ignorance  aad 
feebleness  groped  after  a  higher  life  amid  the  manifold 
degradations  of  the  condition  imposed  upon  him.  This 
covenant  was  read  once  a  month  at  the  administration 
of. the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  Church  was  kept  in 
memory  of  its  obligations.  "  The  chJefest  part  of  our 
iciety"  wrote  Mr.  Liele,  in  1792,  "  are  poor  illiterate 

^ves;  some  living  on  sugar  estates,  some  on  mountains, 
other  settlements,  that  have  no  learning;  nOj 

it  to  know  so  much  as  a  letter  in  the  book;  but  the 

ing  this  covenant  once  a  month,  when  all  ai'e  met 

together  from  the  different  parts  of  the  island,  keeps 

them  in  mind  of  the  commandments  of  God,"  *     He 

adds,  that  by  showing  this  document,  he  also  obtained 

)  sanction  of  the  authorities  and  masters  of  the  slaves 

his  proceedings. 

In  1793,  the  chapel  was  completed;  hut  a  consider- 
able debt  remained  upon  it.  Upwards  of  five  hundred 
persons  had  by  this  time  been  baptized.  A  piece  of 
ground  had  been  purchased  at  Spanish  Town,  and  the 
protection  of  a  plantar,  who  was  also  a  magistrate, 
promised  them,  in  case  of  any  disturbance  or  intemip- 

n.     But  this  extension  of  the  Church  gave  umbrage 

many.      A  sermon  Mr.  Liele  preached  on  Bom.  x.  1 
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was  charged  with  sedition.  It  was  alleged  that  he 
sought  to  stir  up  the  slaves  to  insurrection.  He  was 
arrested  and  imprisoned,  loaded  with  irons,  put  into 
the  stocks,  and  secluded  &om  all  visitors,  even  his  wife 
and  children.  At  the  trial  he  was  acquitted.  Then 
his  chapel  debt  brought  him  into  difficulties,  and  again 
he  was  lodged  in  gaol.  He  refused  to  take  the  benefit 
of  the  Act,  and  remained  in  prison  till  he  had  fiilly  paid 
all  that  was  owing.  As  with  Bunyan,  his  jailor's 
confidence  in  his  integrity  often  allowed  him  to  visit 
the  sick  of  his  people  and  his  family  by  night;  he 
always  returned  in  safety  and  in  time.  Thus  amid 
trials,  contumely,  oppression,  and  insult,  he  contrived 
faithfully  to  labour,  and  was  held  in  good  repute  till  his 
death. 

This  Church  must  have  possessed  no  little  vitality ; 
through  all  the  subsequent  difficulties  of  the  island, 
it  has  maintained  itself.  It  has  enjoyed  a  con- 
stant succession  of  pastors;  at  the  present  time  the 
pastor  is  Mr.  "W".  Killick,  who  through  blindness  and 
old  age  is  unable  to  act  so  efficiently  as  in  years  past. 
He  was  baptized  by  Mr.  Liele  in  1801,  and  set  apart 
for  the  ministry  in  1811.  Tn  1828  he  became  minister 
of  the  Church.  At  that  time  its  numbers  had  greatly 
declined;  it  consisted  of  no  more  than  thirty  nine 
members.  So  largely,  however,  have  his  labours  pros- 
pered, that  some  3700  persons  were  reported  in  1841  as 
members  in  town  and  country,  and  a  flourishing  Sunday 
school  of  200  children  existed.  The  Kingston  membera 
at  the  date  of  my  visit  were  said  to  number  a  thousand. 
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From  thia  Church  sprang  one  or  two  others,  in  King- 
ston. That  in  Spanish  Town,  already  mentioned, 
appears  to  have  been  soon  broken  up,  A  branch 
Church  was  formed  in  Morant  Bay,  wliich  at  one 
time  consisted  of  350  members ;  but  is  now  in  a 
declining  state.  The  chapel  cost  £300.  Another 
branch  Church  was  formed  in  the  parish  of  St.  David's, 
at  Bethany,  of  179  members.  The  chapel  here  was  the 
gift  of  one  of  the  leaders.  From  the  encouragement 
afforded  to  these  congregations  by  various  gentlemen, 
and  by  the  grants  made  to  them  from  the  pubhc  treaam-yj 
they  would  appear  to  have  been  held  in  esteem.  Thus, 
in  1841,  the  House  of  Assembly  voted  £200  towards 
the  repairs  and  the  addition  of  galleries  to  the  chapel  of 
Mr.  Killick.  He  also  obtained  a  grant  of  £106  from 
the  Corporation  of  Kingston,  and  a  liberal  donation 
from  the  Mayor.  Besides  these  more  orderly  com- 
munities, there  were  many  other  persons  antecedent 
to  the  entrance  of  the  missionaries  into  the  island,  who 
under  the  designation  of  Native,  or  Independent 
Baptists,  combined  the  most  fanatical  practices  with 
the  doctrines  of  Scripture,  and  who  lived  on  the 
superstitious  fears  of  the  people.*  Few  of  them  now 
remain ;  they  have  either  been  absorbed  by  the  various 
missionary  bodies,  or  have  been  beneficially  influenced 
by  the  increase  of  intelhgence  and  of  evangelical 
labourers  around  them. 


•  Mr.  Phillippo,  ic 
I   very   Tivid   picture   < 
pp.  87l>-274. 


Next  to  the  Moravians,  the  Wesleyan  body  took  ap 
I  the  atrife  witli  the  wickeduess  and  trreligion  of  Jamaica. 
Dr.  Coke  arrived  in  Kingston  on  the  19th  January, 
1789,   and  immediately   hired   a  large   concert   room 
for  preaching.     In   the   presence  of  much  opposition 
I  he   commenced  his   Christian   exertions ;    many   came 
'  to  hear  him.     The   black   evangelists    might  proceed 
without    much    observation ;    their    movements    cotdd 
be  controlled;   besides,  they  did  not  venture  or  dare 
to  assail    the    conduct  of    their    white    masters    and 
I  oppressors.     Dr.  Coke  carried  with  him  the  free  speech 
F  his  coimtry,  and  boldly  animadverted  on  the  absence 
of  religious  observances ;  the  entire  disuse  and  desecra- 
tion of  the  Sabbath ;   the  open  concubinage  of  clergy, 
planters,  and  slaves;  and  the  heathenism  which  continually 
increased,  without  check,  by  the  importation  of  &esh 
I  slaves  from  the  wilds  of  Africa,      His  ministry  was 
I  Boon   interfered  with.     On   one   occasion,   a  body    of 
white  gentlemen  assaulted  him  during  public  worship, 
and  his  life  was  only  saved  by  the  courage  of  a  white 
woman,  who  threw  herself  before  the  preacher,  and 
threatened  to   thrust  her   Bcissors    into    the   heart   of 
the  first  man  that  touched  him.     But  opposition  was 
nothing  to   Dr.  Coke ;   it   could   not  deter   him   firam 
his   duty.      He   continued   his    exertions,   and    before 
the   close   of   the   following  year  a  society  had  been 
formed,    a    site   obtained,    and    a    chapel    built    on    an 
open  space  on  one  side  of  the  Parade. 

A   Mr.    Hammett    became    the  minister;    but   the 
'   publicity  the   chapel   gave   to   the    good    work,    only 
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drew  forth  greater  hostility,  and  the  congregation 
was  exposed  to  constant  violence  and  outrage,  the 
magistrates  "caring  for  none  of  these  tilings."  The 
evening  services  were  the  most  obnoxious,  ax  then 
the  slaves  could  attend.  For  a  time,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  discontinne  them  ;  but  Giod'a  blessing  was 
with  his  servants;  the  "work  of  their  hands"  prospered, 
and  the  flourishing  "Wesleyan  mission  found  an  abiding 
place  in  the  land." 

The  information  which  from  time  to  time  reached 
England  of  the  progress  of  the  native  Baptist  Churches, 
excited  great  interest  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the 
leading  ministers  of  the  denomination.  Not  only  was 
Dr.  Hippon  in  communication  with  Mr.  Liele,  but 
Dr.  Hyland  had  also  opened  a  correspondence  with 
a  Mr.  Swigle,  of  Kingston,  at  flrst  a  member  of 
Mr.  Liele's  Church,  and  then  the  minister  of  a  separate 
congregation  in  tlie  same  city.  TLe  violent  opposition 
exhibited  by  the  authorities  and  others  in  Kingston, 
induced  Dr.  Byland  to  seek  an  interview  with  Mr, 
Wilberforce,  in  the  hope  that  some  steps  might  be  taken 
in  Parliament  for  its  repression.  Mr.  Wilberforce 
thought  that  white,  might  probably  obtain  more  respect' 
than  black,  ministers;  but  he  was  hopeless  of  any  good 
being  done  in  Parhament,  owing  to  tlie  strength  of  the 
TVest  Indian  interest.  Ha  would  try  privately  to 
mitigate  their  hostility ;  "  but  I  fear,"  he  said,  "  that 
the  prejudices  of  the  resident  colonists,  and  their  irre- 


I  liglooa  habits,  are  such  as  to  render  all  attempts  to 
en  tiiem  una  vailing,"*  In  hia  UBual  characteristic 
manner,  Dr.  Ryland  thus  aniiotated  on  the  reply  of 
thia  eminent  advocate  of  the  negro : — "  I  cannot  bat 
think  it  ia  of  great  importance  for  ub  to  send  out  some 
one  speedily ;  I  have  waited  with  great  anxiety  several 
years  for  some  one  to  send."     This  was  in  1807. 

It  was  not  until  the  close  of  1813,  that  Dr.  Eyland's 
benevolent  wish  was  fulfilled.  In  answer  to  the  applica- 
tion of  Moses  Baker,  the  Kev.  Juo.  Eowe  offered  bis 
aerrices,  and  was  ordained  to  this  work  on  the  8th 
December.  Moses  Baker  was  one  of  the  early  members 
of  the  Church  in  Kingston.  He  was  a  free  black,  and 
was  invited  by  a  planter,  who  had  purchased  some  of  the 
brethren,  to  settle  on  his  estates,  in  the  pariah  of 
St.  James,  to  instruct  his  slaves.  Of  Moses  Baker,  I 
shall  speak  further  on.  It  was  among  his  converts  that 
Mr.  Rowe  settled,  and  from  amongst  them  sprang  the 
flourishing  churches  which  now  exist  in  the  parishes 
of  St.  James'  and  Trelawny.  Mr.  Rowe  was  followed 
by  Mr.  Lee  Compere,  who  after  a  brief  residence  at 
Old  Harbour,  removed  to  Kingston,  on  the  pressing 
invitation  of  the  native  Baptists,  who  are  said  to 
have  amounted  to  several  thousands  in  or  near  the  city.| 
He  regarded  many  of  the  people  as  pious  persons ;  but 
that  for  want  of  suitable  teachers  various  extravagances 
and  mistakes  bad  crept  in  amongst  them.     They  were 
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split  into  parties,  and  were  the  prey  of  several  ignorant 
and  designing  men.  Mr.  Compere  quickly  obtained 
fix)m  the  mayor  a  licence  to  preach.  It  is  curious  now 
to  observe  the  extreme  caution  used  by  the  first 
missionaries  to  evade  notice,  and  to  disarm  suspicion* 
Non-interference  with  political  concerns  was  rigidly 
observed.  The  slaves  were  earnestly  instructed  to  the 
conscientious  discharge  of  their  duties  to  their  owners ; 
and  the  first  secretary  of  the  Missionary  Society  (vener- 
abile  nomen  I)  was '  sedulous  in  recommending  to  the 
missionaries'  attention,  the  instructions  given  by  the 
apostles  to  those  who  were  in  the  condition  of  slaves.* 

Mr.  Compere  acted  wisely,  in  selecting  with  great 
deal  of  pains,  firom  the  plentiful  materials  that  offered, 
only  a  small  body  of  people  whom  he  judged  to  be 
possessed  of  genuine  piety.  These  he  formed  into  a 
Church.     On  Mr.  Coultart's  arrival  at  Kingston,  in 


•  Eph.  vi.  5—8,  Col.  iii.  22—25,  1  Peter  ii.  18—25.  The  in- 
structions to  Mr.  Rowe  on  this  head,  were  as  follow: — "You  are 
going  amongst  a  people  in  a  state  of  slavery,  and  require  to  beware 
lest  your  feelings  for  them  should  lead  you  to  say  or  do  anything 
inconsistent  with  Christian  duty.  Most  of  the  servants  whom  the 
Apostle  Paul  addressed  in  his  epistles  to  the  churches  were  slaves,  and 
he  exhorts  them  to  be  obedient  to  their  own  masters  in  singleness  of 
heart,  fearing  God;  and  this,  not  only  to  the  good  and  gentle,  but 
also  to  the  froward.  He  furnished  them  with  principles  that  would 
not  only  reconcile  them  to  their  condition,  but  render  them  regardless 
of  their  privations  and  hardships,  though  he  allowed  them  to  accept 
of  freedom  when  it  was  offered  them.  'Art  thou  called  being  a  slave, 
care  not  for  it ;  but  if  thou  mayest  be  made  free,  use  it  rather.'  These 
exhortations,  dear  brother,  must  be  your  guide,  and  while  you  act 
up  to  them,  no  man  can  justly  be  offended  with  you."  Periodical 
Accounts,  vol.  v.,  p.  272.  These  "feelings"  were  repressed  till  they 
burst  forth  in-epressibly  in  the  fiery  eloquence  of  William  Knibb. 


I 
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May,  1817,  lie  relinquished  its  charge,  and  sailed  to 
America.  The  new  missianarj,  with  the  same  caution, 
entered  on  his  work.  He  divided  the  Cbnrch,  which 
then  numbered  more  Uian  500  members,  into  twenly- 
four  claBBCH,  under  as  many  leaders,  and  soon  reported 
large  accessions  by  biiptism.  I  cannot  withhold  the 
following  picture  of  the  people,  aa  depicted  by  Mrs. 
Coultart.  It  will  afford  materials  for  comparisou  with 
the  present.  *'  The  inhabitants  of  Jamaica  consist 
chiefly  of  black  people,  rnde  and  superstitious  to  a 
degree.  At  the  death  of  one  of  them,  the  relatives 
and  friends  meet  together  at  the  house  of  the  deceased, 
and  feast,  and  sing,  and  riot,  during  the  night.  They 
prepare  and  keep  by  them  their  funeral  dress,  which  is 
the  most  gaudy  and  costly  their  circumstances  will 
permit  them  to  obtain.  They  are  generally  great 
thieves,  unless  they  are  partakers  of  the  holy  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  wild  religious  part  of  them  fast  on 
certain  days,  dream  dreams,  and  see  visions ;  nor  are 
those  who  are  really  partakers  of  divine  grace  totally  free 
from  these  inconsistencies.  There  are  a  number  of 
brown  people  also,  who  are  nearly  of  the  same  stamp ; 
but  they  consider  themselves  very  superior  to  the  black, 
and  it  is  with  difficulty  they  degrade  themselves  by 
speaking  to  them.  The  white  people  are  generally  such 
as  make  money  their  idol ;  many  of  them  live  in  an 
awfully  degenerate  state."*  The  ministry  of  Mr.  Coul- 
tart was   largely  blessed ;    in   five  years   the   Church 
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increased  to  a  thousand  members.  In  1822  a  second 
congregation  was  formed  in  Hanover  Street,  under  the 
ministry  of  the  Rev.  J.  Tinson.  This  is  now  under  the 
pastoral  care  of  a  native  minister,  the  Bev.  E.  Palmer, 
who  received  his  education  at  Calabar.  Both  Churches 
have  borne  vicissitudes ;  but  have  exercised  no  imimpor- 
tant  influence  on  the  religious  condition  of  the  city  of 
Eangston. 

On  the  24th  Nov.,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming 
my  dear  friend  and  colleague,  the  B.ev.  J.  T.  Brown. 
His  voyage  had  been  a  very  stormy  and  rather  perilous 
one.  His  arrival  enabled  us  at  once  to  start  on  our  tour 
through  the  island,  for  which  I  had  made  the  necessary 
arrangements.  As  there  are  no  public  conveyances  in 
Jamaica,  and  the  means  of  locomotion  in  the  interior 
are  difficult  to  obtain,  I  purchased  a  carriage  and  pair 
of  horses,  finding  that  course  by  far  the  cheapest.  We 
were  thus  able  to  move  about  at  om*  convenience,  and 
to  visit  places  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
beyond  our  reach. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Bpanish  Town— The  Congregation— Church  of  England— The  Public  Bufld- 
ings — The  Legislature — Character  of  Legislation — Pr^udices  of  Colour — 
The  Brown  Population — Passage  Fort — Old  Harbour  Bay — A  Native 
Baptist  Church — Condition  of  the  People — The  Caymanas — ^The  Labourers 
— Orange  Grove — Sligoville — The  First  Township. 

Our  first  stage  was  to  Spanish  Town,  the  political 
capital  of  the  island,  and  the  head  quarters  of  the 
Legislature  and  Government.  It  is  reached  both  by 
railway  and  road.  The  railway  is  the  only  one  existing 
in  Jamaica,  and  in  its  construction  the  zeal  of  the 
capitalists  of  the  colony  seems  to  have  exhausted  itself. 
For  although  an  Act  stands  on  the  Statute  Book  en- 
abling the  proprietors  to  carry  it  some  miles  further, 
to  Old  Harbour,  several  years  have  elapsed  without 
any  attempt  at  its  completion.  The  stations  have  a 
desolate  look,  and  are  much  in  need  of  repair.  Three 
trains  a  day  carry  all  the  passengers.  It  is  a  single 
line,  and  runs  for  the  most  part  through  swamps,  and 
a  forest  of  acacia  trees,  the  firewood  of  Kingston. 
Near  Spanish  Town  are  a  few  cultivated  spots,  and 
a  penn  or  two;  and  over  these  clearings  are  obtained 
glimpses  of  the  mountain  ranges  beyond. 

The  turnpike  road,  a  good  macadamized  highway. 
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excellent  repair,  led  ua  by  gardens  fenced  with 
,cactu8,  and  under  the  shade  of  Gome  magnificent 
It  skirted  plantations  of  sugar  cane, 
passed  nnmerous  neat  dwellings  of  the  peasantry- 
After  the  comparative  bustle  of  Kingston,  the  capital 
appeared  exceedingly  dull  as  we  drove  through  its 
streets;  and  indeed,  excepting  that  portion  of  the 
year  in  which  the  Legislature  is  in  session,  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  exhibit  any  signs  of  life.  Only 
the  residence  of  the  Grovemor  and  the  business  of  the 
Courts  of  Law,  preserve  it  from  utter  stagnation. 

The  following  day  being  Sunday,  Mr.  Brown  and 
myself  had  the  pleasure  of  preaching  to  large  con- 
gregations in  Mr.  Phillippo's  chapel.  They  were  the 
largest  assemblies  of  the  native  population  we  had 
yet  seen ;  not  half-a-dozen  white  people  were  among 
them.  With  but  very  few  exceptions,  the  people  were 
neatly  dressed ;  all  were  clean.  The  general  absence 
gay  colours  and  flaunting  attire,  of  which  we  had 
BO  much,  as  characteristic  of  the  negro  taste, 
greatly  surprised  us.  The  men  were  clothed  like  thriv- 
ing artisans  in  England,  and  the  women,  for  the  most 
part,  In  cotton  of  various  simple  patterns,  and  hats. 
With  not  a  little  interest  did  we  speak  with  the  senior 
deacon,  an  old  man  ninety  years  of  age,  but  hale,  and 
in  possession  of  every  faculty.  Long  baa  he  borne  an 
iproachable  Christian  character.  He  delighted  us 
tales  of  the  olden  time,  when  In  company  with 
like-minded  with  himself,  the  nights  were  spent 
^■elling  from  one  estate  to  another,  to  collect  the 
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slaves  for  prayer  and  instruction.  Many  were  their 
hair-bread  til  escapes  from  the  wrath  of  hostile  planters, 
and  many  the  soula  saved  through  their  heroic  devoted- 
ness. 

The  depressing  effect  of  the  divisions  which  took 
place  ill  Mr.  Phillippo's  congregation  some  years  ago, 
is  now  nearly  overcome.  The  congregation  is  not 
indeed  ho  large,  but  it  has,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
rallied;  and  the  labours  of  its  eBtimable  minister  and 
pastor  are  being  blessed.  The  gospel  was  introduced 
into  Spanish  Town  by  a  member  of  George  Leile'a 
Church ;  but  Mr.  Godden  was  the  first  Baptist  mis- 
sion ary  who  began  regular  preaching,  HI  health 
compelled  Mr.  Godden  to  leave  the  island  in  1823 ; 
he  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Phillippo,  who 
arrived  on  the  19th  Dec,  of  the  same  year,  and 
immediately  became  the  pastor  of  the  Church.  For 
a  time  the  island  authorities  forbade  bis  preaching, 
until  he  could  show  the  seal  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  to  his  testimonials.  It  was  a  time  when 
local  publicists  thus  wrote  of  the  noble  band  of 
philanthropists  engaged  in  seeking  the  abolition  of 
slavery: — "1823;  during  this  year  the  West  Lidies 
were  again  agitated  by  the  intermeddling  of  the 
fanatics  in  Great  Britain  with  our  internal  concerns." 
In  this  and  the  following  year,  insurrections  betrayed 
the  instability  of  the  social  fabric  built  on  the  bond- 
age of  the  slave.  Yet  none  can  doubt  that  the 
Christian  labours  of  the  missionaries,  both  checked  the 
outbreaks  of  passionate  and  outraged   humanity,   and 
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prepared  the  enalaved  negro  for    the   liberty   be  now 
enjoys. 

The    Baptist    chapel    is    a    large,    handsome,    and 
commodious    structure    of    red    brick,    calculated    to 
bold  1200  people;   it  is  in  tolerable  repair,  but  needs 
painting.     The  mission  hopae  by  its  aide,  embosomed 
in  orange  trees,  and  its  garden  bright  with  the  gorgeous 
flowers  of  the  tropica,  la  rather  low,  and  not  so  airy 
as  the  climate  requires.      The  school-rooms  near  tlie 
dwelling  house  are  large  and  very  commodions.     One 
k  side  only  is  at  present  in  use,  aa  funds  are  not  available 
\  for  the  support  of  a  larger  school  tlian  exists,  consisting 
of  50  boys,  and  30  girls.     Two  or  three  visits  to  this 
Bchool  gave   us    a  very  gratifying   impression  of  the 
skill  of  the  master,   a  native  of  the  island,  and  the 
capacity  of  the  children  for  the  attainment  of  know- 
ledge.    Besides  the  congregation  of  Mr.  Phillippo,  there 
exists  in  the  city  a  flourishing  community  of  Wesleyans. 
\  The    congregation    formed    by    Mr.   Dowson    on    his 
[  Beparation    from   Mr.    Phillippo,   worships    in    a   neat 
brick  building,  and  numbers  some  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred persons. 

The  parish  church  of  Spanish  Town  is  the  cathedral 
of  the  Bishop  of  Jamaica.  He  lives  in  England, 
having  retired  invalided;  but  his  powers  and  duties 
are  delegated  to  the  Bishop  of  Kingston,  as  his  vicar 
and  suffragan.  The  salary  of  the  Bishop  of  Jamaica, 
£3000  a  year,  is  paid  by  the  British  Government, 
,  and  has  been  enjoyed  for  many  years  without  question, 
i  the  island  liberals  probably  thinking  that  his  failure 
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to  discharge  in  person  his  duties,  is  the  bneiness  of 
those  who  pay  him.  His  lordship  of  Kingston  being 
paid  from  the  island  treasury,  is  nsnally  resident.  The 
Liberation  Society  might  find  ample  employment  in 
calling  the  attention  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  to 
some  of  these  colonial  subsidies.  Why,  for  instance, 
should  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  Grreat  Britain  sup- 
port in  complete  idleness  in  England  the  Bishop  of 
Jamaica?  or  why  should  the  British  Government  pay  to 
each  of  the  archdeacons  £600  a  year,  besides  their  local 
emoluments  as  rectors  of  St.  Andrew's  and  St,  James'  ? 
And  this  in  addition  to  the  very  costly  ecclesiastical 
establishment  the  Legislature  of  the  island  has  inflicted 
on  its  struggling  industry.  Setting  aside  the  injostice 
of  taxing  the  people  for  the  support  of  the  Church  of 
England,  four-fifths  of  the  population,  at  least,  being 
dissentei'B  from  it,  the  ecclesiastical  department  of  the 
Government  has  largely  aided  in  loading  the  island  with 
debt,  and  costs,  even  now,  after  great  reductions,  £25,000 
a  year,  nearly  a  seventh  part  of  the  entire  expenditure. 
Besides  which,  grants  are  yearly  made  fiir  new  churches, 
rectories,  glebes,  and  other  contingencies.* 

We  paid  an  early  visit  to  the  Government  buildings. 
They  form  a  square  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  The 
Queen's  House,  the  residence  of  the  Governor,  is  a  good 
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building,  with  a  Doric  portico,  a  marble  hall,  adorned 
with  portraits  of  George  III.  and  his  queen,  for  the 
annual  assemblage  of  the  Legislature,  to  receive  the 
governor's  speech,  with  various  oflBices  and  convenient 
rooms  for  the  family  of  the  Queen's  representative. 
On  one  side  of  the  square  is  a  clever  marble  statue  of 
Bodney,  under  a  small  pavilion,  whose  victory  over  the 
fleet  of  Count  de  Grasse,  on  its  way  to  attempt  the 
subjugation  of  Jamaica,  in  1782,  the  planters  have  seen 
fit  to  commemorate.  Public  offices  occupy  another  side 
of  the  square;  and  opposite  to  the  Queen's  House  is  the 
Hall  of  the  Assembly.  It  is  a  handsome  and  well- 
Aimished  room,  of  size  sufficient  to  accommodate  the 
foriy-four  members  who  constitute  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  and  a  small  audience  in  the  open  space  at 
one  end.  The  Legislative  Council,  which  stands  in  the 
relation  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  Assembly,  and 
each  of  whose  members  is  entitled  to  the  prefix 
"honourable"  before  his  name,  assembles  in  a  far 
plainer  room  in  another  part  of  the  buildings.  A  statue 
of  Lord  Metcalfe,  of  heroic  size,  stands  at  the  bottom  of 
the  staircase  of  the  Court  House,  awaiting  the  liberality 
of  his  admirers  to  place  it  on  an  intended  pedestal  in  the 
square.* 

'*  Lord  Metcalfe's  administration,  by  its  profuse,  even  prodigal  expen- 
diture, seems  to  have  been  directed,  in  some  measure,  to  reconcile  the 
planters  to  the  Act  of  Emancipation.  This  he  accomplished  at  the  risk  of 
being  charged  with  injustice  to  the  Baptists,  whom,  after  only  three  weeks' 
residence  in  the  island,  he  hastUy  condemned.  At  all  events,  his  ill-adTised 
judgment  succeeded  in  propitiating  the  favour  of  theh:  bitterest  foes.  The 
planters  had  no  honours  to  bestow  on  the  &r  better  administrations  of  Lord 
Sligo  and  Sir  Lionel  Smith. 
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The  legislation  of  the  Assembly  is  spoken  of  very 
contemptuously  by  men  of  all  classes.  It  is  charac- 
terized by  selfishness  and  weakness.  Before  the 
guardianship  of  the  purse  was  transferred  to  an  execu- 
tive council,  or  cabinet,  chosen  by  the  Governor  as  Iub 
advisers,  and  which  arrangement  is  but  just  come  into 
operation,  the  grossest  acta  of  jobbery  were  committed. 
Only  a  year  or  two  ago,  a  parish  complained  that  a 
sum  voted  for  the  repair  of  the  roads  had  never  been 
expended ;  in  fact,  it  had  been  embezzled  by  the 
representative  of  the  parish.  A  member  of  the  Assembly 
had  the  hardihood  to  say,  that  it  did  not  become  ihe 
members  of  that  bouse  to  punish  the  delinquent,  for 
al!  were  guilty  of  the  same  sort  of  thing  I  No  oneventured 
to  reply,  or  to  contradict  the  dishonouring  charge  of  the 
orator.  "Log-rolling,"  as  the  Americana  designate 
the  venal  conduct  of  their  Congress  men,  was  in  daily 
practice.  This,  however,  ia  now  checked  ;  the  power  of 
proposing  grants  of  money  is  taken  away  from  members, 
and  no  grant  can  be  moved  for  but  by  a  responsible 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  of  which  the 
Governor  is  the  head. 

On  the  day  that  I  happened  to  spend  a  few  minutes 
in  the  House  of  Assembly,  the  members  were  discussing 
a  bill  to  enable  the  House  to  examine  any  person  on 
oath,  a  bill  which,  in  the  judgment  of  many,  would  be 
used  for  the  most  oppressive  purposes.  One  gentleman, 
a  lawyer,  said  the  members  were  mere  "  machines,  the 
slaves  of  the  gentlemen  over  the  way" — viz.,  of  the 
Legislative  and  Executive  Councib.     The  language  of 
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tlie  House  is  oflen  not  of  the  choicest  kind,  nor  do  the 
debates  exhibit  much  gravity.  The  proceedhigs  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  which  I  also  visited,  were  very 
quiet  The  quantity  of  legislation  accomplished  for  this 
small  island  is  perfectly  astonishing.  The  volume  con- 
taining the  laws  of  only  one  session  numbers  six  or  seven 
hundred  pages.  The  mere  record  of  the  votes  of  the 
Assembly  for  one  session,  which  lasted  from  the  9th 
November,  1858,  to  the  11th  January,  1859,  makes  a 
folio  volume  of  two  hundred  and  eighty -six  pages ;  and 
the  appendix  to  it  of  tables,  papers,  and  examinations, 
contains  two  hundred  and  forty  more.  The  journal  of 
the  Legislative  Council  is  far  more  modest.  Its  votes 
for  the  same  session  occupy  only  seventy-three  pages. 
Of  recent  enactments,  tlie  most  beneficial  is  the  Encum- 
bered Estates  Act,  applying  to  Jamaica  the  principle 
and  mode  of  operation  of  the  Act  of  that  title,  which 
has  proved  of  such  great  advantage  to  Ireland.  As  the 
circumstances  of  a  large  number  of  estates  in  Jamaica 
are  similar,  we  may  hope  that  a  like  useful  result  will 

The  House  of  Assembly  cannot  be  said  to  represent 
the  people  of  Jamaica.  For  although  it  contains  a  fair 
proportion  of  coloured  men,  they  are  elected  chiefly  by 
the  planting  and  merchant  interests.  By  the  election 
law  of  1858,  a  voter  must  possess  a  freehold  of  the  clear 
annual  value  of  £6 ;  or  pay  a  rent  of  £20  a-year ;  or 
b  •  in  receipt  of  a  salary  of  £50  a-year ;  or  pay  taxes  to 
the  amount  of  20a.;  or  have  in  a  bank,  for  twelve 
months  previous,  £100.     As  there  are  from  30,000  to 
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^H  60,000  freeholders  in  the  iskud,  tMs  would  give  a 
^^m  widely  extended  Bulfrage ;  but  tlie  number  of  actual 
^H  voters  does  not  exceed  2500.  Of  tbese  700  only  vote 
^^1  as  freeholders;  130O  are  taxpayers,  and  400  exercise 
^^1  the  right  as  receiving  salaries  of  the  required  amount. 
^^1  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  the  people,  the  vast  mass  of 
^^P  email  occupiers  of  land,  are  not  represented.  The 
voters  are  planters,  attornies,  agents,  clerks,  and  shop- 
keepers. The  tax  imposed  on  the  annual  registration 
^  of  a  vote  is  a  great  bar  to  the  formation  of  a  larger 

I  constituency.  The  negro  does  not  feel  so  interested  in 
the  Government  as  to  pay  a  tax  of  10s.  a-year  to  have 
his  name  inserted  in  the  register,  in  order  that  he  may 
vote  once  in  three  or  four  years  for  a  representative. 
The  effect  is  to  confine  the  suffrage  to  parties  having 
class  interestSj  or  to  those  to  whom  an  official  position, 
or  saJaried  place,  is  an  object  of  desire.  Any  election 
may  be  gained  by  the  candidate  paying  the  registration 
fees  of  a  sufficient  number  of  voters  to  give  him  a 
majority.     And  this,  I  am  informed,  has  actually  been 

Jdone. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whetlier,  under  the  new  system, 
tlie  Legislature  will  pursue  a  wiser  course  than  in  former 
years.  The  House  of  Assembly  at  the  time  of  emanci- 
pation possessed  the  fullest  powers  to  remedy  any  defect 
in  that  great  measure.  But  it  abused  its  powers. 
Instead  of  enacting  laws  calculated  to  elevate  and 
benefit  the  people,  it  pursued  the  contrary  course.  By 
an  Ejectment  Act,  it  gave  to  the  planters  the  right  to 
turn  out  the  enfranchised  peaaantty,  without  regard  to 
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sex  or  age,  at  a  week's  notice,  fi-om  the  homes  in  which 
they  had  been  born  and  bred ;  to  root  up  their  provision 
grounds,  and  to  cut  down  the  fruit  trees  which  gave  them 
both  slieher  and  food ;  in  order  that,  through  dread  of 
the  consequences  of  refusal,  the  negroes  might  be  driven 
to  work  on  the  planters'  own  terms.  By  a  police  law,  the 
ejected  peasant  might  be  arrested  for  trespass,  if  he 
remained  an  hour  on  the  estate,  after  due  notice  to  quit. 
Compelled  to  seek  a  freehold,  to  secure  both  a  livelihood 
and  independence,  the  poor  buyer  had  to  pay  a  heavy 
stamp  duty  on  the  transfer  and  registration  of  the  land 
he  purchased.  In  slavery  times,  when  corn  food  had  to 
be  provided  by  tlie  owner  of  the  slave,  the  import  duty 
was  threepence  per  barrel ;  for  the  free  man  it  was 
raised  to  three  shillings.  On  rice,  salt  fish,  and  pork, 
the  duty  was  increased  two  or  three  hundred  per  cent, 
The  Legislators,  in  their  spiteful  and  blind  folly,  did  not 
see  that  the  enhancement  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  rendered  inevitable  by  heavj'  dudes,  only  made 
the  negro  the  more  urgent  to  obtain  land  on  which  more 
cheaply  to  live.  Driven  from  his  cabin  on  the  estate, 
by  the  harsh  or  unjust  treatment  of  his  former  master, 
the  free  labourer  had  to  build  a  cottage  for  himself. 
Immediately  the  customs  on  shingles  for  the  roof  to  shelter 
his  &mily  from  the  seasons,  were  more  than  doubled ; 
while  the  duty  on  the  staves  and  hoops  for  sugar 
hogsheads,  the  planters'  property,  was  greatly  reduced. 
And  when  the  houses  were  built,  they  were  assessed  at 
a  rate  which,  in  some  parishes,  bore  so  heavily  on  the 
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occupants,  as  to  lead  to  the  atandonment  of  their 
dwellings  for  shautjea  of  mud  and  boughs. 

To  check  the  cultivation  of  Bngar  and  coffee  by  the 
new  &eeholderG,  lest  their  lahoui'  should  be  withdrawn 
from  the  estates  and  properties  of  their  former  masters, 
an  excise  duty  of  one  penny  a  pound  on  sugar,  and  two- 
pence on  coffee,  was  imposed.  The  exported  article  was 
free.  As  a  large  capital  is  required  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  staples  for  exportation,  the  enactment  practically 
confined  the  foreign  trade  to  the  planters,  and  dis- 
couraged the  small  cultivators  trom  growing  the  staples, 
even  for  home  consumption.  To  sell  coffee  and  sugar 
by  retail,  a  costly  license  was  required,  which  could  be 
granted  by  a  majority  of  the  justices  and  vestry  of  the 
parish.  But  inasmuch  as  these  local  boards  consisted 
of  planters  and  their  dependants,  the  law  left  the  small 
cultivator  or  retail  dealer  entirely  at  tlieir  mercy. 
Even  were  the  licence  obtained,  it  was  good  only  for 
the  parish  where  it  was  granted.  As  if  emphatically 
to  mark  the  class  on  whom  this  check  was  intended  to 
operate,  quantities  of  two  hundred  pounds  of  sugar, 
and  fifty  pounds  of  coffee,  might  be  sold  without  any 
license  at  all.  The  penalties  foe  neglect  and  evasion, 
were  heavy  fines  and  imprisonment. 

More  injurious  still,  in  a  moral  aspect,  was  an  Act  to 
regulate  marriage.  By  this  Act  the  fees  of  the  clergy 
of  the  establishment  were  commuted  for  an  annual 
payment  from  the  colonial  treasury.  But  all  dissenters 
were  to  be  compelled  to  charge  fees,  to  be  paid  into  the 
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island  cheat,  to  meet  the  amoant  of  commntation.  For 
every  omisaion  to  charge  this  fee,  a  nonconformist  minister 
was  liable  to  twelve  months'  impriaonment.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  Act  was  intended  to  destroy  the 
influence  of  the  missionaries,  and  to  induce  the  people 
to  place  themselves  under  episcopal  instruction.  But 
the  injustice  did  not  atop  here.  All  past  marriages 
performed  by  the  dissenters  were  to  be  recorded  within 
three  mouths,  to  render  them  valid,  for  which  a  fee  of 
four  shillings  and  twopence  each  was  to  be  paid.  As 
thousands  of  marriages  had  been  solemnized  since 
emancipation  (this  was  in  1840)  for  which  no  fee  had 
been  taken  by  the  dissenting  ministers,  it  was  equivalent 
to  a  fine  of  hundreds  of  pounds.' 

These  oppressive  enactments  were  for  the  most  part 
either  disallowed,  or  greatly  modified  by  the  British 
Grovemment ;  but  they  were  none  the  less  indicative  of 
the  spirit  which  actuated  the  Jamaica  Legislature.  In 
eomequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  Colonial  Office  to 
eanction  such  iniquitous  and  unjust  laws,  the  most 
passionate  and  vituperative  warfare  was  maintained  for 
years  with  the  Queen's  representative ;  tilt  at  length 
the  House  of  Assembly  refused  all  legislation,  and 
stopped  the  supplies.  Time  after  time  its  immigration 
bills  were  rejected  by  the  Crown,  both  in  the  interest 
of  t^e  immigrants  and  native  laboorers,  because  of  the 
I  oppressive  enactments  they  contained.     Meanwhile  the 
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moat  extravagant  expenditure  was  indulged  in.  At  the 
commencement  of  freedom,  under  Sir  Lionel  Smith's 
administration,  the  island  expenditure  was  £158,988; 
in  1844,  it  had  riaen  to  £391,798.  In  1841,  the 
enormonB  sum  of  £C5,919  I8a.  was  expended  on  tlie 
Church  of  England  from  the  island  revenues ;  to  which 
the  British  Goveniment  added  £8100  more,  A  few 
thousands  as  well  were  given  by  the  Assembly  to  the 
Moravians,  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  and  the  Wesleyana, 
for  the  erection  or  repair  of  their  chapels. 

But  although  the  expenditure  of  the  island  has  of  late 
years  undergone  a  considerable  diminution,  and  taxation 
has  been  more  equitably  levied,  the  public  burdens  are 
made  to  weigh  most  heavily  on  the  peasantry.  The  import 
tax  of  12  J  per  cent  payable  on  all  imports,  presses  unfairly 
on  the  poor  as  the  largest  consumers.  Salt  provisions, 
meat,  fish,  and  farinaceous  articles,  consumed  chiefiy  by 
the  lower  classes,  are  taxed  as  high  as  30  and  40  per  cent. 
The  planter  pays  no  taxes  on  carts  and  wains  used  on 
the  plantation,  only  on  those  that  traverse  the  roads. 
The  small  settler  pays  a  tax  on  all  the  wheeled  vehicles 
he  may  possess.  The  rate  was  formerly  only  4s.  2d,  on 
each  cart;  it  is  now  18s.  In  consequence  of  this,  as  I 
was  informed  by  a  Clerk  of  the  Peace  of  a  large  sugar 
gi-owing  parish,  where  formerly  five  hundred  carts  were 
paid  tor,  the  number  is  reduced  to  one  hundred  lOnd 
ninety  seven ;  thus  hindering  the  development  of  the 
industry  of  the  people,  and  the  supply  of  the  markets 
with  provisions  from  distant  places.  It  has  an  iujuriona 
efiect  on  the  attendance  of  the  people  at  public  worship. 
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formerly  they  would  bring  all  the  feinily  in  their 
Tehicles;    now,   deprived    of   their   use,    women    and 

iidren,  to  a  considerable  extent,  are  kept  at  home. 

The  natives  are  fond  of  horses.  They  are  the  draft 
stock  of  the  poor  man.  Accordingly  they  are  taxed 
10s.  a  head.  The  planter  works  his  estates  with  oxen 
and  bullocks ;  but  his  draft  stock  pays  no  tax  at  all. 

Immigration  is  provided  for  by  a  tax  on  exports. 
The  planter  pays  at  the  rate  of  3s.  a  hogshead.  The 
amall  settler  most  pay  at  the  rate  of  2s,  on  each  barrel 
of  coffee,  sugar,  ginger,  and  arrowroot  he  exports. 
Thus  he  pays  in  a  far  greater  ratio  than  the  planter  for 
the  introduction  of  labourers  solely  for  the  planters'  use. 
The  proprietor  of  thousands  of  acres  p.iys  10a.  a  year  to 
have  his  name  registered  aa  a  voter.  The  posseasor  of 
a  small  allotment  of  only  one  or  more  acres  must  pay 
tiie  same. 

If  the  House  of  Assembly  has  had  any  policy  at  all  in 
its  treatment  of  the  labouring  classes,  it  has  been  a 
policy  of  alienation."  Only  the  perpetual  interposi- 
tion of  the  British  (Jovernment,  haa  prevented  the 
'enfranchised  negro  from  being  reduced  to  the  condition 
■of  a  serf,  by  the  selfish  partisan  legislation  of  the 
ijiimaica  planters.*     There  has  been  an  incessant  cry  for 


Eren  now,  id  tbv  former  slave  eolunics  which  pmaesa  representative 
institutiong,  the  hody  of  the  populntion  does  not  pnicticiilly  Mtoreiae  nicli  an 
influence  in  the  Assemblies  as  to  eiempt  the  advisers  of  the  crown  from  the 
dotf  of  keeping  a  wntchful  eye  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  legislBturci,  for 
the  purpose  of  cheeking  nny  nttempta  which  might  be  made  to  pass  laws 
iNuiag  unjairly  on  the  labiiuiiaR  classes,"  Earl  Grey  od  the  Colonial  Poliry 
''Lord  Jolm  Rusaell'B  AdmiuiBtratioii,  vol.  i.  p.  M. 
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more  labourers,  and  costly  schemes  of  immigratioij  liave 
been  adopted  to  supply  tbe  need ;  yet  the  natural  in- 
crease of  the  people  was  uncared  for,  and  the  waste  of 
infantile  life  has  gone  on  unchecked.  Not  a  single  law 
has  been  passed  to  establish  dispensaries,  or  to  provide 
medical  assistance  for  the  mass  of  the  population.  As 
slaves,  the  people  were  never  instrncted  in  husbandry, 
or  in  the  general  cultivation  of  soil ;  as  free  men,  the 
legislature  has  utterly  neglected  them,  and  they  have  had 
to  learn  as  they  could  the  commonest  processes  of  agri- 
culture. No  attempt  liaa  been  made  to  provide  a  fitting 
education  for  them  j  for  the  paltry  grant  of  some  £2500 
a  year  cannot  in  any  sense  be  said  to  be  a  provision  for 
their  instruction.  Statistics  of  all  kinds  are  moat  im- 
perfect, I  could  not  learn  the  actual  number  of  estates 
under  cultivation,  nor  the  number  of  properties  or 
freeholds.  No  census  had  been  taken  since  1844;  to 
this  day  no  one  knows  the  number  of  deaths  in  the 
fatal  years  of  1851-2  from  cholera  and  small-pox,  nor 
whether  the  population  is  on  the  increase  or  decrease.* 
The  criminal  returns  are  in  the  same  way  imperfect ; 
so  that  there  exists  no  reliable  information  on  which 
measures  of  utility  and  improvement  can  be  based. 
Every  attempt  to  pass  a  bastardy  law,  to  stay  if  possible 
the  progress  of  the  greatest  evil  which  slavery  has  lefl 
behind,  has  failed  through  the  reluctance  of  the  governing 
class.     Every  improvement  in  this  direction  has  come 
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from  the  growth  of  moral  sentiments,  aided  by  the  rigid 
diacipline  of  the  missionary  churches. 

gpeaidng  of  this  feature  of  Jamaica  legislation,  Earl 
Grey,  writing  in  1853,  says : — "  The  Statute  Book  of  the 
island  for  the  last  six  years  presents  nearly  a  blank,  as 
regards  laws  calculated  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
population,  and  to  raise  them  in  the  scale  of  civilisa- 
tion."* This  is  unfortunately  as  true  in  1861  as  1853. 
And  it  is  the  more  unfortunate  as  the  growing 
independence,  intelligence,  and  wealth  of  the  negro 
population,  must,  ere  many  years  elapse,  give  them  the 
predominance  in  the  Legislature.  The  feelings  en- 
gendered by  the  treatment  they  have  all  along  received 
from  the  planting  interest,  may,  it  Is  to  be  feared,  lead 
them  to  an  unjust  use  of  their  power,  and  perhaps  to  a 
retaliatory  policy  for  the  wrongs  they  have  endured. 
Happily  the  present  Governor,  following  In  the  steps  of 
many  of  his  predecesssors,  deab  impartially  with  every 
class,  strives  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
mischievous  effects  of  the  selfish  policy  that  has  been 
pm'sued,  and  exerts  himself  to  rescue  the  Government 
from  the  grasp  of  personal  Interests  and  ambition. 

There  now  exists  no  legal  obstacle  to  the  attainment 
of  the  highest  offices  of  the  State  by  men  of  any  class. 
Coloured  men  are  found  in  the  Assembly,  and  in  the 
Executive,  on  the  bench,  and  at  the  bai'.  The  chief  minister 
of  the  Governor  is  of  native  extract! on. f     In  private 
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'  life  prejudice  against  colour  is  not,  however,  unknown. 
One  coloured  gentleman,  of  high  position,  assured  me 
that  it  had  ceased  to  operate,  or  nearly  so.  All  colours 
mix  freely  in  the  daily  concerns  of  life,  only  controlled 
in  intimacy  by  intellectual  or  moral  qualities,  wealth,  and 
position — the  ordinary  influences  under  which  society 
arranges  itself  everywhere.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
English  gentleman  of  consideration,  and  long  acquainted 
with  the  island,  evinced  the  strongest  prejudice  against 
the  class  of  mixed  blood  as  distinct  from  the  pure  black, 
and  declared  that  with  very  rare  exceptions  he  never 
knew  one  that  was  to  be  trusted.  He  said,  that  if  the 
Haytien  government  continued  in  the  hands  of  the 
brown  men,  the  ruin  of  tlie  coimtry  is  inevitable.  Thb 
is  certainly  an  extravagant  opinion ;  but  it  is  worthy 
of  mention  as  a  clue  to  some  of  the  anomalies  and 
difficulties  which  beset  the  progress  of  the  West  Indies 
in  intelligence  and  wealth.  However  this  may  be,  it  ia 
certain  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  govern- 
ment will  be  in  the  hands  of  Creoles,*  and  probably 
fi'ee  from  the  influence  of  absentee  proprietors.  The  land, 
botli  in  large  and  small  properties,  is  rapidly  becoming 
the  possession  of  residents,  among  whom  the  coloured 
classes  will  inevitably  predominate,  and  with  them  will 
eventually  rest  the  government  of  the  country.  It  is 
a  matter  of  urgent  interest  that  both  brown  and  black 
should  be  prepared  by  every  educational,  moral,  and 
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igious  influence,  for  tbe  position  they  must  ere  long 

laiii. 

It  is  greatlj  to  be  regretted  that  it  has  become  the 
it  of  the  coloured  Creoles  to  speak  of  the  white 
population  as  foreigners,  although  a  large  proportion  of 
the  whites  are  as  much  natives,  being  born  in  the  island, 
as  the  Creoles  themselves,  and  were  certainly  occupants 
of  the  soil  before  them.  The  presence  of  tlie  white  is 
the  chief  security  for  order  and  good  government,  for 
the  antagonism  between  the  brown  and  the  blact  is 
greater  than  that  of  either  against  the  white.  The 
brown  element  has  of  late  largely  influenced  the 
Assembly,  and  with  no  advantage  to  the  country.  The 
brown  people  are  eager  for  place,  and  the  number  of 
offices  of  emolument  under  the  Government  is  perfectly 
astonishing. 

Previous  to  1830,  the  mixed  race,  thongh  to  a  large 
extent  forming  the  free  population  of  the  island,  lay 
under  many  social  and  political  disabilities.  Brown 
people  were  denied  the  suffrage  at  elections,  could  not 
act  as  jurors,  were  rejected  from  employment  in  agri- 
culture, and  by  law  were  excluded  from  offices  of  public 
trust.  They  were  even  shut  out  from  public  elementary 
BcJiools,  the  whites  alone  enjoying  the  right  of  education 

them.     Their  acquisition  of  property  was  also  limited, 

whether  by  purchase  or  bequest.     At  an  earlier  period 

they  could  not  bear  testimony  against  white  men,  their 

oaths  were  refused ;  and  whatever  their  birth,  they  were 

led  always  illegitimate.    Still,  under  these  oppressive 

[oaliScations,  the  brown  people  increased  in  wealth. 
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At  the  time  of  emancipation  they  held  a  large  number 
of  slaves,  chiefly  employed  as  domestic  servants,  or  ' 
artisans,  and  hired  out  to  the  plantations.  Their  legal 
disqualifications  were  gradually  removed,  and  just  pre-  i 
Tious  to  emancipation,  owing  to  a  strong  representation 
made  to  Parliament  in  1827  by  Dr.  Lushington,  their 
grievances  were  redressed,  and  they  were  endowed 
with  the  same  political  privileges  as  the  white  in- 
habitants of  the  island.  They  do  not,  however,  as  a 
class  appear  to  have  taken  any  part  in  the  struggle  to 
obtcun  the  freedom  of  the  slave.  Though  allied  to  the 
bondman  as  well  aa  to  the  freeman,  their  sympathies 
were  more  with  the  white  than  the  black,  and  little 
aid  was  given  by  them  to  the  abolition  party.  Some 
honourable  exceptions  might  be  named  of  men,  who  at 
the  risk  of  life  protected  the  hunted  slave,  comforted 
the  captive  missionary,  and  aided  in  the  general  assault 
on  the  monstrous  evil.  There  were  a  few  in  connection 
with  missionary  Churches,  who  released  their  slaves 
previous  to  emancipation.  But  generally  they  either 
stood  aloof  from  the  conflict,  or  opposed  the  act  which 
would  deprive  them  of  their  human  property,  and  a  few 
were  amongst  the  most  violent  in  their  opposition  to  the 
cause  of  human  liberty. 

They  were,  however,  no  worse  than  the  class  which 
claimed  superiority  in  intelligence  and  colour.  Perhaps 
their  relation  to  the  white  placed  them  under  peculiar 
temptation  to  imitate  the  oppressor  of  both  brown  and 
black.  But  these  facts  will  explain  the  origin  of  the 
present  state  of  feeling,  and  direct  to  a  just  estimate 
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'  the  causes  which  affect  the  present  and  future 
relfare  of  Jamaica.  The  long  exiating  feud  between 
fce  brown  and  the  black  in  Hajti,  unchecked  bj  the 
Biergy  and  superior  will  of  the  white,  has  been  the 
•uitful  source  of  its  anarchy  and  decrepitude.  It  is 
incumbent  on  every  friend  of  the  negro  race  to  dis- 
courage, and  in  every  proper  way  to  repress,  a  simiiar 
strife  in  Jamaica.  For  years  to  come  the  predominance 
of  the  European  will  be  necessary  for  this  purpose 
— to  harmonize,  by  impartial  and  just  regard  to 
the  rights  of  all,  the  conflicting  social  elements  which 
differing  colour  and  race  produce. 

A  day  was  very  pleasantly  spent  in  a  trip  do^vn  the 

Tiio  Cobre,  in    company    with    Mr.    Phillippo   and  the 

GiOveminent  engineer.     The  object  was  to  inspect  the 

damage  done  by  the  river  to  the  chapel  and  village  at 

Passage  Fort,  and  for  wliich  Mr.  Phillippo  was  seeking 

compensation    from    the    Government.     We    went    by 

^^■pilway  to  a  bridge,  where  a  small  canoe  was  waiting 

^^HE)  convey  us  to  the  river's  mouth.     The  swift  current 

^^RBpidly  floated   us    along,   under  the    pilotage   of  the 

^Fibwner  of  the  boat.     The  river  runs  in  a  channel  cut  a 

^P^few    years    ago   in    order  to  drain    the   swamp   near 

Kingston,   formed    by    the    sand-banks    that    the    sea 

constantly  tiu-ew  up  at  its  embouchure  into  the  harbour. 

The  new  channel,  however,  silts   up   as  before.     The 

waters  now  flood  the  village  of  Passage  Port,  and  cut 

off  the  chapel,  the  floor  of  which  they  often  invade,  from 

^tiie  use  of  the  people.     The  thick  foliage  of  the  acacia 

foods  on  either  side,  matted  together  by  the  beautiful 

q  2 


liiuies  and  pendent  flowera,  overhung  the  Btream,  and 
made  our  voyage  somewhat  perilous.  We  had  oft«n 
to  dodge  the  branches  of  the  trees,  or  some  log  which 
the  flood  had  brought  down  &om  the  mountains.  Thua 
gliding  along  for  two  or  tliree  miles,  we  at  length 
reached  the  bar,  formed  by  the  sand  and  the  debris 
deposited  from  the  annual  floods.  Some  time  was 
occupied  by  the  boatmen  in  cutting  a  passage  through 
the  mangroves  which  obstructed  the  water  way.  This 
brought  us  into  a  creek  of  still  water,  and  in  sight  of 
the  chapel.  In  high  floods  only  can  the  river  over- 
come the  bar.  So,  to  escape  to  the  sea,  it  had  formed 
numerous  channels  among  the  houses  of  the  village, 
surrounded  the  chapel  with  a  sort  of  canal,  and  often 
rose  several  feet  in  the  cottages  of  the  people.  The 
chapel  was  once  on  the  sea-beach ;  but  so  much 
new  land  has  been  made  by  the  combined  action  of 
river  and  sea,  that  it  is  now  some  hundreds  of 
feet  inland.  It  is  a  good  substantial  brick  building, 
but  the  floor  has  become  rotten  with  the  e£feota  of 
the  floods.  It  was  inaccessible  on  one  aide,  and  on  the 
other  was  a  swamp  impassable  in  the  rains.  For  six 
months  past  both  public  worship  and  the  day  school  had 
been  discontinued,  and  Mr.  FhiUippo  has  met  his 
large  congregation  under  a  tree. 

All  his  applications  to  the  Executive  Council,  or  the 
House  of  Assembly,  for  redress  have  hitherto  failed.  It 
is  admitted  that  his  claim  is  just,  seeing  the  injury 
accrues  from  tbe  act  of  the  Government  itself.  But 
under  one  pretence  or  another,  while  thousands  of  pounds 
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tve  been  voted  for  the  erection  of  churches  and  chapels 
'  the  Eatabliahment,  Wealeyaos,  and  Moravians,  this 
mple  act  of  juBtice  is  withheld. 

■  Another  day  was  spent  by  Mr.  Brown  and  myself  in 
visiting  the  station  of  Old  Harbour  Bay.  A  pleasant  drive 
of  two  hours  took  us  to  this  straggling  town,  once  much 
more  resorted  to  by  shipping  than  is  now  the  case.  We 
80on  found  the  Baptist  chapel,  which  is  occupied  by  a  con- 
gregation under  the  care  of  Mr.  Dowson.  While  waiting 
for  the  person  in  whose  charge  it  was,  we  strolled  down 
to  Uie  beach,  which  lies  behind  the  mission  premises. 
We  fell  in  with  an  intelligent  black  man,  living  in 
a  amall  neat  cottage,  a  little  removed  from  the  reach  of 
the  highest  tides.  In  front  was  a  short  timber  jetty, 
which  he  had  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the  boats  of 
the  ships  lying  in  the  offing;  he  supplies  them  with 
provisions,  pickles,  peppers,  fish,  and  the  like.  In 
slaveiy  time  he  was  a  stevedore,  and  earned  a  good  deal 
of  money.  He  was  a  Wesleyan,  and  appeared  to  be  a 
genuine  Christian.  He  lamented  the  decay  of  piety 
among  the  people ;  said  that  they  were  not  so  attentive 
to  religious  duties  as  in  years  past,  and  that  many  of  the 
young  people  were  very  careless  and  irregular  in  attend- 
ance at  public  worship.  The  Wesleyan  congregation 
had  much  declined.  When  the  minister  came,  usually 
once  a  month,  fifty  or  sixty  persons  would  assemble ; 
at  other  times  not  twenty-five.  This  was  partly  owing 
to  the  migration  of  the  people  into  the  interior,  where 
,  purchased  land;  then  the  cholera  took  off 
1851.      As  to  earnings,  he  would  consider  ten 
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shillings  a  week  s  good  week ;  but  they  were  often  less. 
In  slavery  he  earned  much  more,  but  then  he  did  not 
know  how  to  spend  his  money;  he  was  not  then  a 
OhriBtian,  "Would  he  not  wish  those  times  agalo  to 
return,  and  be  again  a  slave?"  we  asked,  "No,"  lie 
replied,  "  I  would  rather  live  on  a  few  pence  than  be  a 
slave,  and  rich.  Now  I  am  free,  and  can  have  the  help 
and  love  of  my  children.  "  On  the  whole,  he  said,  he 
was  doing  very  well ;  lie  had  a  house  in  Old  Harbour 
Market,  three  miles  off,  which  he  let,  and  he  earned 
enough  from  the  shipping  for  his  family.  One  son  is  a 
fisherman,  and  his  daughter  carries  the  fish  to  the 
mountains  and  towns  for  sale ;  she  was  about  to  be 
married,  and  a  little  house  was  building  for  her  at 
a  short  distance. 

The  deacon  of  the  Baptist  Church  now  came  and  led 
us  to  the  dweliiiig  house,  and  then  to  the  chapel.  He 
was  an  intelligent  coloured  man;  his  occupation  is  that 
of  a  cattle  breeder ;  his  penn  is  near  at  hand,  chiefly 
laid  down  in  guinea  grass.  He  conducts  worship  in  the 
minister's  absence,  generally  expounding  as  "  God  gives 
to  him."  He  is  trying  to  induce  the  people  to  contribute 
towards  the  repairs,  of  which  both  the  chapel  and  house 
stand  in  need.  He,  too,  lamented  the  degeneracy  of  the 
people,  and  their  inattention  to  religion.  "  They  have 
got  no  heart  in  it,"  he  said.  They  are  not  so  well  able 
to  contribute  as  formerly ;  wages  are  less,  and  there  is 
little  or  no  employment  on  estates  in  this  quarter.  But 
lie  thought  that  anyone  earning  three  shillings  a  week, 
and  having  a  garden,  or  piece  of  provision  ground,  can 
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ftl^rd  to  give  threepence,  or  even  sixpeace  a  week, 

Ftowardfi  the  minister's  support.     Two   fishermen   who 

joined  us,  both  members  of  the  Church,  said  that  they 

earned,  in  good  weeks,  12a.  to  15a.;  in  bad  weeks,  from 

3s.  to  58.     As  it  regards  the  spiritual  condition  of  the 

Church,   they  assured   us   that   discipline   is   carefully 

maintained,  and  we  were  gratified  with  the  spirit  and 

tone  of  their  remarks  on  tlie  duty  of  maintaining  purity 

of  life,  and  Iiolinesa  of  character  among  the  members. 

All  the  three  men  agreed  in  assuring  ua  that   the 

people  on  the  estates  were  very  irregularly  paid,  and 

attribnted  to  this  cause  any  unwillingness  to  work  that 

they   exhibit.     Almost  all   poasesa  provision   grounds, 

which  of  late  have  suffered  from  drought.     Flour  has  to 

be  brought  from  Kingston;  and  as  carriage  is  costly,  the 

price  is  greatly  enhanced.     As  many  of  the  estates  in 

this  neighbourhood  have  fallen  into  decay,  the  population 

has  considerably  diminished ;  this  may  partiaUy  account 

for  the  diminution  of  attendance  on  public  worship. 

Before  leaving  the  town  we  enjoyed  a  very  pleasant 

-  interview  with  the  pastor  of  the  Native  Baptist  Church. 

ftHis  chapel  is  &  neat  building,  in  good  repair,  excepting 

m^e  portico;  it  was  built  in  1842  by  the  congregation, 

land  cost  £900 ;  it  took  about  ten  years  to  pay  for  it ; 

■and  will  hold  350  or  400  persons.     T!ie  Church  waa 

l&rmed  by  the  present  pastor,  who  was  once  a  deacon  in 

m&i6  other   Church,   but  seceded  in  1841,  during   Mr. 

BBCaylor's  ministry,  many  of  the  people  leaving  with  him. 

HSe  is  a  black  man.     The  membership  once  numbered 

■  <four  hundred  persons ;  it  has  dwindled  to  about  fifty. 


The  pastor  attributes  tbia  partly  to  tlie  decay  of  religious 
feeling,  but  much  more  to  tlie  scattering  of  the  people 
from  the  diminution  of  local  employment.  He  has  two 
stations  in  the  neighbouring  parish ;  one  contains  200 
members,  the  other  25,  Hia  income  from  them  all  is 
about  £40  a  year;  formerlyit  amounted  to  £70,  or  rather 
more.  To  our  inquiries  as  to  the  discipline  maintained 
in  this  purely  native  community,  we  were  much  pleased 
with  the  apparently  genuine  expression  of  his  desire  to 
keep  the  fellowship  pure.  He  declined  to  join  the 
Kative  Baptist  Association,  in  1841,  because  he  did  not 
like  the  character  of  some  of  the  ministers.  Intelligent 
as  this  good  man  appeared  to  be,  his  knowledge  of  books 
was  very  limited. 

His  account  of  the  social  condition  of  the  people  was 
interesting,  iu  which  he  was  corroborated  by  his  brother, 
a  shrewd,  sharp  man,  whom  we  found  at  work  as  a 
carpenter  in  tlie  yard.  Wages  on  the  sugar  estates  in 
tills  parish  (St.  Dorothy),  range  from  ninepence  to  one 
shilling  a  day ;  cai'penters  get  one  shilling  and  sixpence 
a  day.  The  labourers  are  very  irregularly  paid ;  often 
at  the  time  of  payment  the  manager  refuses  to  pay 
according  to  agreement,  and  forces  the  labourei's  t«  take 
less  than  their  due.  It  is  of  no  use  to  appeal  to  the 
magisti'ate ;  the  magistrate  is  generally  an  overseer,  or 
a  planter,  or  an  attorney,  and  sometimes  the  employer 
'  himself;  no  justice  can  be  had.  Even  a  written  agree- 
ment will  be  treated  as  waste  paper.  Labourers  can  be  had 
in  abundance,  if  properly  paid;  even  as  it  is,  notwith- 
standing the  unjuat  treatment  they  oilen  receive,  they  are 
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Q  be  had.  Hard  as  it  is  at  times  to  live,  tliej  would  on 
I  account  go  back  into  elaveiy.  Three  half-pence  a 
y  would  be  better.  Both  were  once  slaves.  We  could 
t  but  feel  on  witnessing  their  intelligence,  their  manly- 
ring  and  figure,  that  slavery,  at  its  best,  must  have 
been  a  galling  chain  to  them.  We  were  indeed  greatly 
struck  with  the  generally  stalwart  frames  and  ^ae  physique 
of  both  men  and  women  in  this  quarter ;  in  shape  and 
muBcular  development,  they  are  certainly  as  fiue  a 
peasantry  as  the  world  can  show.  As  to  trustwortluness, 
these  men  said  that  they  thought  there  was  not  much  to 
choose  between  whit«,  brown,  or  black. 

In  the  above  statements  respecting  labour,  I  have 
given  the  views  of  the  people  themselves.  They  are 
certainly  not  without  foundation,  though  the  faults 
charged  on  the  planters  are  not  so  common  as  they 
once  were.  I  shall  not  enter  here  on  any  discussion 
of  the  question  of  the  supply  of  labour.  I  wish  only 
to  point  out,  that  whether  well  founded  or  not,  the 
people  believe  that  deeds  of  injustice  are  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  act  upon  that  belief.  Whether  they 
are  right  or  wrong,  that  belief  materially  affects  the 
supply  of  labour ;  could  it  be  removed,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  many  of  the  complaints  of  planters 
of  an  insufficient  supply  would  cease. 

Our  black  friends  would  not  let  us  depart  without 
some  refreshment.  Cocoa-nuts  were  speedily  gatliered, 
and  the  refreshing  beverage  they  contain  set  before 
us.  There  was  a  most  gratifying  air  of  comfort  about 
their  well-built  dwelling;  the  furniture  was  good  and 
abundant.     Fowls   and  pigs  were  roaming  aLQ\:&>  'Oei& 


yard,  and  work  was  going  on  in  the  outhooseB.  They 
were  polite,  respectful,  and  ready  to  communicate 
■what  they  knew.  We  left  them  with  many  expressions 
of  regard,  and  could  not  but  rejoice  tliat  these  once 
slaves  are  free,  and  in  every  respect  show  themselves 
fit  to  enjoy  tlie  blessing  of  liberty. 

The  day  following,  we  visited  three  large  and  fine 
estates,  three  or  four  miles  from  Spanish  Town.  They 
are  called  "  The  Caymanas,"  and  belong  to  absentee 
proprietors.  As  our  visit  took  place  before  crop  time, 
we  did  not  see  tlie  sugar  works  in  operation ;  but  on 
one  of  them  wo  found  large  alterations  and  improve- 
ments in  progress,  new  machinery  being  about  to  be 
introduced,  of  the  latest  invention.  A  steam-engine 
and  boilers  lay  about,  waiting  the  completion  of  the 
brick  work  in  which  they  were  to  be  set.  To  the 
manager  of  one  of  these  estates  we  were  indebted 
for  many  interesting  facts.  He  believed  that  a  steam- 
engine  was  far  more  profitable  than  a  cattle-mill.  The 
additional  quantity  of  juice  pressed  from  the  cane,  wag 
more  than  suificient  to  cover  the  extra  cost;  while  a 
great  deal  of  time  was  saved  in  the  taking  off  the  crop, 
and  fewer  cattle  were  required  on  the  estate.  It  might 
be  that  on  small  estates,  and  fuel  not  easi!y  attainable, 
that  a  cattle-mill  would  answer  heat ;  but  certainly 
not  where  estates  are  large.  In  the  working  of  the 
engines,  he  employed  none  but  Creoles — coloured  or 
black  men;*    he  had  himself  trained  all  the  foremen 


"  It  is  a  curious  fiict,  as  eihibiang  the  differing  geniua  of  the  two  racw, 
that  It  bus  not  bfrn  found  practicable  to  give  the  charge  of  ateun-ea^ei 
Into  the  hatiitB  of  the  natives  of  India. 
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on  the  estate.  Negroes  were  his  firemen,  boilermen, 
coopers,  masons,  &c ;  bnt  an  English  engineer  was 
paid  to  look  at  the  machine  occasionallj,  and  to  direct 
its  repairs.  The  engineer  exercised  the  same  over- 
sight on  several  estates.  Improvements  in  machinery 
have  chiefly  been  introduced  into  Jamaica  within 
the  last  ten  years.  In  field  cultivation,  and  in  pre- 
paring the  land  for  the  cane,  the  plough  is  used. 
Some  planters  dispute  its  value,  affirm  that  it  pulverizes 
the  ground  too  much,  which  thus  afibrds  less  hold  to  the 
roots  of  the  cane,  so  that  the  plant  is  easily  thrown  down 
in  high  winds.  Our  informant  did  not  think  so  ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  believed  that  good  farming  requires 
the  pulverization  of  the  soil,  to  expose  it  to  the  sun 
and  air,  as  otherwise  in  a  tropical  climate  it  becomes 
baked  into  a  hard  and  almost  inpenetrable  cake.  In 
point  of  cheapness,  the  plough  is  greatly  to  be  preferred. 
An  acre  can  be  ploughed  at  a  cost  of  Ss. ;  a  second 
ploughing,  with  harrowing,  costs  128. ;  total  20^.  an 
acre ; — but  the  cost  of  digging  holes  with  the  hoe  is 
£3.  128.  an  acre.  The  land  is  besides  much  cleaner 
when  worked  with  the  plough,  and  one  or  two  cleanings 
are  saved  aflber  the  plant  is  in. 

Our  informant  said  further,  that  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  negro  often  has  too  much  reason  to  complain 
of  the  irregularity  with  which  he  is  paid,  and  of  the 
treatment  he  receives  from  his  employers.  But  one  or 
two  things  must  be  taken  into  consideration :  the  negro 
is  a  bad  arithmetician ;  consequently,  if  his  wages  are 
retained  two  or  three  weeks,   he  will  forget  that  he 


has  not  done  so  much  work  as  hie  neighbour,  or  that 
he  was  absent  a  day,  or  the  like.  Then,  again,  many 
planters  retain  one  or  more  weeks'  wages  in  hand,  with 
the  hope  of  securing  the  return  of  the  labourer  the 
week  following.  Hence  mistakes  and  suspicions 
arise.  Our  informant  finds  that  he  is  able  to  secure 
labour  more  regiJarly  by  paying  every  week  j  and  at  the 
same  time,  errors  and  misapprehensions  are  avoided. 
He  acts  on  the  principle  that  "  Short  reckonings  make 
long  friends,"  and  in  this  respect  the  Creole  of  Jamaica 
is  as  amenable  to  reason  and  to  tlie  promptings  of 
self-interest  as  the  labourer  of  other  lands.  The  people 
are  fond  of  keeping  horses  and  carts,  which  are  usually 
employed  to  take  garden  produce  to  market  on  Satur- 
days, bat  are  idle  all  the  rest  of  the  week.  He  proposed 
to  his  labourers  that  he  should  hire  them  in  crop  time ; 
to  this  tliey  cheerfiilly  assented,  greatly  to  their  own 
profit,  while  it  has  increased  their  attachment  to  the 
estate.  In  some  parishes,  Clarendon  for  instance,  the 
black  people  are  putting  up  mills  and  making  sugar, 
which  is  chiedy  sold  in  the  island ;  so  that  the  inhabitants 
are  better  supplied  with  it  than  at  any  previous  time. 
He  knew  one  black  man,  who,  last  year,  made  one 
hundred  barrels  of  sugar.  Estate  sugar,  with  rare 
exceptions,  is  consigned  to  parties  in  England,  and  very 
little  finds  its  way  into  local  consumption.  Although 
many  sugar  estates  have  been  thrown  up,  our  informant 
thouglit  that  the  area  of  cultivation  in  the  island  is  equal 
to  that  of  any  former  period.  This  calculation  includes 
the  provision  grounds  and  settlements  of  the  people. 


^^  The 
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There  ia  a  difficolfy  in  getting  labour  in  soificient 

Lqoantity  in   the  manufacturing  season,   owing  to  the 

[■people  having  their  own  crops  to  gather  in,  for  which, 

L  he  thought,  they  are  not  to  be  blamed.     In  verj  dry 

years  the  estates  fiimish  but  little  labour,  and  were  it 

not  for  their  provision  grounds,  they  would  starve.     He 

said,  very  emphatically,  that  it  was  utterly  untrue  that 

tbe  people  bad  not  improved  since  emancipation ;  they 

had  made  very  great  progress  in  civilization  and  comfort. 

They  work  hard  for  themselves. 

The  owner  of  this  estate  is  not  unmindful  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  wellbeing  of  his  labourers;  he 
'  supports  a  school  especially  for  their  benefit.  This  we 
visited,  and  spent  an  hour  in  examining  and  talking  to 
the  little  ones.  Afterwards,  their  elders  assembled  to 
listen  to  a  few  remarks  which  we  were  requested  to 
address  to  them. 

(The  facts  and  statements  I  have  recorded  from  the 
lips  of  thjB  intelligent  manager,  are  very  instructive,  as 
^ufirming  and  explaining  those  already  given  by  the 
labourers.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  estates  in  quea- 
lion  have  never  ceased  working,  but  havo  continued  in 
operation  from  times  antecedent  to  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
If  there  have  been  periods  of  lose  and  depression, 
the  estates  are  now,  and  have  been  for  tbe  last  few 
years,  productive  of  considerable  profit  to  the  proprietors. 
This  is,  doubtless,  owing  to  wise  and  economic  manage- 

ment,  to  improved  methods  of  culture,  to  the  excellence 

jiof  tbe  soil,  to  the  neamesB  of  tbe  sea,  which  involves 
put  little  expense  in  shipping  the  produce,  and,  not 


least,  to  the  prudent  management  of  the  laboorera.  In 
considerable  numbers,  the  estates'  negroes  continae  to 
reside  in  the  villages  they  inhabited  when  slaves,  and 
are  induced  to  remain  by  rent-free  grants  of  provision 
grounds,  or  by  tlie  letting  to  Uiem,  at  fair  and  moderate 
rents,  the  houses  and  lands  they  occupy. 

The  day  following  our  visit  to  the  Caymanas,  a 
party  of  five  was  made  up,  consisting  of  Mr.  and 
Miss  Phillippo  and  ourselves,  for  a  trip  to  the  negro 
settlement  at  Sligoville,  which  lies  to  the  north  of 
Spanish  Town,  some  twelve  miles  in  the  mountains. 
We  started  at  seven  o'clock,  on  horseback,  the 
thermometer  being  68i,  at  that  hour.  "We  reached 
Orange  Grove,  a  very  lovely  spot  half-way  belonging 
to  Mr.  Phillippo,  about  nine  ;  and,  after  breakfastj  con- 
tinued our  journey.  The  road,  after  crossing  the  river 
Gobre  by  a  ford,  was  a  continuous  ascent,  and,  for  a 
mountain  road,  a.  very  good  one.  It  wound  round  the 
mountains,  the  overhanging  bush  and  forest  trees  form- 
ing throughout  a  bcautifid.  grove.  In  places  we  passed 
some  magnificent  specimens  of  tlie  ailk  cotton-tree, 
with  noble  stems  rising  to  a  height  of  from  forty  to 
sixty  feet,  their  massive  branches  stretching  out  at  right 
angles  from  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk.  Buttresses  of 
enormous  size  gather  round  the  base  of  the  tree,  and 
give  an  impression  of  magnitude  and  strength.  The 
wild  fig-ti-ee,  held  in  the  stifling  embrace  of  its  cable- 
like stems  some  cedar,  or  mahogany,  or  other  forest 
tree.  Innumerable  cree])ers  filled  every  crevice,  or  ran 
over  the  honeycombed  rocks  in  wild  profusion,  or  hung 
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long  ropes  from  the  branches  of  the  trees.  Low 
■alia  and  banks  were  decked  with  various  species  of 
convolvula,  of  a  pure  white,  or  exquisite  blue,  or  of  a 
-delicate  buff  pink.  Orchids  covered  the  ground,  or 
'fp-ew  plenteoualy  on  the  trunks  and  branches  of  some 
decaying  monarch  of  the  forest,  adorning  with  their 
brilliant  flowers  the  decay  on  which  they  fed.  Ferns  in 
infinite  variety,  and  of  most  graceful  forms,  peeped  out 
of  every  nook  and  hole,  in  shady  places  growing  to  the 
Bize  of  shrubs  ;  while  many  flowers,  of  names  unknown 
.to  us,  spangled  tlie  bushes  and  herbage  on  every  side, 
.The  views  were  increasingly  fine  as  we  went  on  ascend- 
Tlie  Blue  Mountains,  Kingston,  with  its  noble 
haven,  and  Old  Harbour  Bay,  and  beyond  the  old  ocean, 
in  turns  burst  upon  iis  as  we  rounded  the  spurs  of  the 
moontain,  or  came  upon  some  opening  in  the  hills. 
The  vegetation  was  everywhere  most  pi-ofuse,  crowning 
every  peak  and  hiding  every  rock.  Cultivation  waa 
scarce,  thougli  signs  of  old  plantations  were  abundant. 
Here  and  there  cottages  peeped  out  fi-om  amongst 
their  gardens  of  bananas,  or  groves  of  orange-trees. 
■Orange  Grove,  the  mountain  residence  of  our  venerable 
'lend,  is  a  small  level  grass  plain,  or  hollow,  bounded 
on  every  side  by  mountains,  and  tliickly  planted  with 
orange-trees,  and  its  congeners,  the  citron  and  tlie 
flhaddnck.  Being  the  season  for  oranges,  and  the  trees 
being  abundantly  laden  with  their  luscious  burden,  we 
enjoyed  the  rich  treat  of  fniit  perfectly  ripe  and 
gathered  fresh,  after  our  tliirst-producing  ride.  Behind 
cottage,   the  hill  sides  are  clothed  with  pimento- 
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trees.  This  beautiful  tree  grows  to  a  considerable 
height,  the  bark  peeling  off,  and  leaving  the  trunk  of  a 
silvery  white  appearance ;  the  foliage  is  a  dark  green, 
and  the  leaves  are  strongly  imbued  with  the  aromatic 
fragrance  of  the  berry  which  forms  the  spice.  The 
garden  was  iilled  with  choice  tropical  flowers,  and 
numerous  orchids  nourished  their  grotesque  plumes  on 
the  decaying  trunks  of  uprooted  trees.  The  air  was  most 
salubrious  and  refreshing  after  the  heat  of  the  lowlands. 
Hitbei*  we  returned  to  sleep  after  our  trip  to  Sligoville. 

A  visit  to  this  township  was  interesting,  it  being  the 
first  of  those  numerous  settlements  of  the  enfranchised 
slaves  which  sprang  into  existence  immediately  after 
emancipation.  It  comprises  about  fifty  acres  of  land: 
twenty-five  acres  were  purchased  in  the  commencement 
of  1835,  by  Mr.  Phillippo,  as  peculiarly  eligible  for  a 
village  settlement,  on  account  of  the  good  roads  about 
it,  and  its  proximity  to  Kingston  and  Spanish  Town. 
The  spot  was,  moreover,  attractive  from  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  the  scenery,  and  the  salubrity  of  its  climate. 
From  the  summit,  where  the  chapel  and  mission  house 
are  built,  the  sea  is  distinctly  visible  on  the  north  as 
well  as  the  south  side  of  the  island,  while  it  commands 
a  full  view  of  the  extensive  and  fertile  parish  of  St. 
Thomas  in  the  Vale,  surrounded  by  its  lofty  barriers  of 
mowntaiu  and  rocky  heights.  The  dearth  of  moral  and 
religious  instruction  also  pointed  it  out  as  a  desirable 
sttuatlon  for  a  missionary  station.  It  was  named  after 
the  then  Governor  of  the  colony,  the  Marquis  of  Sligo, 
who,  with  his  family,  took  great  interest  in  it,  as  the 
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it  town  that  was  to  arise  in  the  West  Indies  on  the 

of  slavery. 

Wien  the  land  was  bought,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  dilapidated  negro  huts  and  garden  plote,  it  waa  a 
iwildemess.  Masses  of  rock  strewed  the  ground,  and 
Ithe  rank  vegetation  obstructed  the  prospect.  The  first 
ildings  erected  were  soon  too  email  to  hold  the  people 
who  flocked  to  the  worship  of  Grod.  Tlie  chapel  now 
standing  was  accordingly  erected,  and  opened  in  January, 
1838,  a  few  months  before  the  close  of  the  apprentice- 
itfhip.  In  June,  two  months  before  entire  freedom  was 
iclaimed,  the  first  lot  of  land  was  purchased  by  Henry 
Lonan,  formerly  a  slave  and  head  man  on  an  adjoining 
plantation.  I  record  his  name  to  mark  with  especial 
emphasis  this  commencement  of  a  new  era,  not  only  of 
liberty,  but  of  an  independent  peasantry  in  the  island  of 
Jamaica.  The  remaining  acres  were  quickly  bought  up, 
twenty-five  more  were  added  to  the  township,  and  about 
le  hundred  families  settled  on  the  spot.* 
The  escape  thus  opened  to  the  people  from  the 
neighbonring  estates,  where  attempts  were  made  in 
variooa  ways  to  coerce  their  labour  at  inadequate  wages, 
soon  attracted  the  attention  of  tbe  planting  interest,  and 
the  most  outrageous  attacks  were  made  on  the  people 
and  on  the  missionary  who  assisted  tliem.  It  is  un- 
necessary here  to  discuss  the  economical  bearings  of 
these  small  freeholds,  either  on  the  growth  of  the  staples, 
or  the  general  welfare  of  the  island,  which  the  more 
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enL'ghtened  planters  anticipated  and  regretted.  The 
enfranchised  people  had  an  indefeasible  right  to  act  as 
ihey  did :  nevertheless  they  were  exposed  to  many 
annoyances,  some  of  them  of  the  most  petty  description. 
The  proprietors  of  estates  in  the  vicinage  would  erect 
no  fences,  would  give  no  redress  for  the  trespass  of  their 
cattle ;  they  cut  down  the  fruit  trees  which  the  people 
had  long  enjoyed,  and  threatened  to  pull  down  the 
estates'  liouaes  over  their  heads,  if  they  would  not  work 
for  the  wages  they  named.  It  may  be  true  that  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  negi'oea,  as  to  the  value  of  their  labour, 
were  raised  too  high ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  on  the 
whole  they  were  prepared  to  accept  a  fair  remuneration, 
and  that  a  mutual  understanding  might  have  been 
arrived  at,  but  for  the  unwise  determination  of  the 
majority  of  tlie  planters  to  secure  labour  by  a  system  of 
coercion  rather  than  by  equitable  payment.  The  slaves 
were  scarcely  free  before  the  charge  of  idleness,  which  has 
been  repeated  to  our  own  day,  began  to  be  made.  The 
stmggle  of  free  labour  was  inaugurated  by  an  opposition 
the  most  bitter  and  malignant,  and  moat  detrimental  to 
the  interests  of  the  employers  of  labour, 

NeverthelcBB  Sligoville,  and  scores  of  other  free  settle- 
ments, grew  and  prospered.  Estates  around  them, 
which  drove  away  the  people,  have  gone  to  decay,  and 
their  proprietors  have  a\mk  into  penury;  but  the 
peasantry  that  they  scorned  to  conciliate  and  win  by 
fair  treatment,  baa  advanced  in  material  wealth  and 
social  importance. 

The  chapel  in  which  the  people  of  Shgoville  assembled 
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to  meet  ns,  is  built  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain,  so  that 
the  interior  has  tiers  of  seats  rising  from  the  side  where 
the  pulpit  is  placed.  It  was  not  in  good  repair ;  being 
large,  the  cost  of  repairs  is  heavy ;  but  by  the  liberal 
exertions  of  the  people,  a  portion  of  the  roof  had  been 
newly  shingled,  and  preparations  were  in  progress  for 
the  rest.  The  men  had  hewn  the  timber  in  the  forest, 
and  borne  it  on  their  shoulders  some  six  miles  up  steep 
ascents ;  while  the  women,  not  in  tlie  least  behind  the 
men  in  zeal  and  activity,  had  conveyed  a  large  quantity 
of  shingles  on  their  heads.  The  accumulated  materials 
now  lay  beneath  the  trees,  waiting  the  leisure  of  the 
people  to  be  used  on  the  chapel. 

Although  our  coming  was  not  known  beforehand,  a 
good  number  assembled.  We  examined  the  children  in 
their  attainments,  and  then  spoke  with  the  parents  on 
their  habits,  their  social  condition,  what  England  ex- 
pects of  them,  and  what  is  said  about  them.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  readiness  of  their  replies,  the  scorn 
of  idleness  they  expressed,  and  the  earnest  utterance  of 
their  wish  to  do  diligently  all  that  it  is  their  duty  to  do. 
They  were  well  and  sufficiently  dressed,  and  both  men 
and  women  were  scrupulously  clean.  The  faces  of  the 
young  were  certainly  finer,  more  civilized  looking  than 
those  of  the  old  people ;  but  all  were  intelligent,  open, 
and  apparently  sincere.  To  our  repeated  questions 
they  said  that  they  were  willing  to  work,  and  thought 
one  shilling  a  day  not  too  much  for  field  labour,  nor 
two  shillings  too  much  for  a  carpenter.  Many  of  the 
older  men  and  women  were  formerly  slaves,  and  I  am 
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persnaded  mncli  misapprelieiiBion  Etrises  &om  our  for- 
getting this.  Those  bom  free,  or  made  free  in  early- 
life,  before  slave  influences  had  wrought  their  debasing 
effect  on  them,  both  in  a  moral  and  physical  sense,  can 
hardly  yet  be  said  to  form  any  considerable  part  of  the 
adult  population ;  in  fact,  they  are  only  jnst  now  coming 
forward  into  active  life. 

The  village  lies  in  a  hollow,  below  the  summit  on 
which  the  chapel  stands,  and  like  all  native  settlements, 
the  houses  are  almost  shrouded  from  view  by  the  fruit 
trees  and  bushes  they  allow  to  grow  profusely  around 
them. 

We  returned  next  day  to  Spanish  Town,  passing  on 
our  way  a  plantation  rapidly  running  to  bush.  Ita 
history  is  a  short  one,  and  very  illustrative  of  the 
way  in  which  ruin  has  overtaken  bo  many  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil.  A  few  years  ago,  this  property  was 
in  good  condition.  It  belongs  now  to  a  young  lady  of 
colour,  not  yet  of  age  ;  but  has  been  let  by  the  attom^, 
who  has  it  in  charge,  to  its  present  tenant  on  exceed- 
ingly favourable  terms.  The  attorney  never  looks  after 
it,  and  the  tenant  does  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to 
keep  it  in  order.  By  the  end  of  the  term  it  will  have 
become  a  wilderness,  and  the  cost  of  clearing  it  will 
be  more  than  it  is  worth. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  Bog  Walk— linstead—George  Give— The  Gospel  in  St.  Thomas-in-the- 
Vale — Persecutions-— The  Church  at  Jericho— Its  Organization— State  of 
Religion — Slavery  in  St.  Thomas-in-the-Vale^Generosity  of  Negroes — 
Sugar  Cultivation — Mount  Hermon — Opinions  of  the  People — Wages  and 
Labour — Character  of  the  People — Why  Estates  are  Ruinate — ^Two  Classes 
of  Labourers — Employment  of  Coolies — Causes  of  Decay  of  Sugar  Culti- 
vation— Removal  of  Protection'-^A  Natural  Bridge— Mount  Diabdo. 

Jericho,  a  station,  in  the  charge  of  the  Bev.  James 
Hume,  and  about  fourteen  miles  northward  of  Spanish 
Town,  is  in  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas-in-the-Vale.  The 
first  part  of  the  road  to  it  lies  through  the  celebrated  pass 
called  the  Bog  Walk.  It  is  a  gorge  in  which  the  Sio 
Oobre  rolls  on  its  way  to  the  sea  from  the  vale  beyond. 
At  the  entrance  the  hills  are  low.  Gradually  they  increase 
in  height,  pressing  closer  and  closer,  until  the  river,  with 
the  road  hugging  first  the  right  and  then  the  left  bank, 
winds  along  at  the  base  of  stupendous  perpendicular  clifis. 
The  mountains  ai*e  massed  together,  and  clothed  to  their 
tops  with  forest  trees,  which  cling  to  every  overhanging 
rock,  and  occupy  every  nook.  Creepers  and  orchids 
invest  their  branches,  and  tendrib  hang  in  graceful 
festoons  from  their  lofty  boughs.  Flowers  light  up 
the  foliage  with  their  bright  colours,  and  butterfiies  of 
brilliant  hues  sport  among  them.     The  river,  in  its 
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serpent-like  conrae,  Bweepa  along,  now  in  qniet  flow, 
now  tumbling  noisily  over  rapids  formed  by  fallen  rocks. 
About  midway  it  is  crossed  by  an  old  Spanish  bridge 
bnilt  of  timbers,  laid  over  from  pier  to  pier.  Two 
block  houses,  or  Bmall  batteries,  of  Spanish  erection, 
one  on  a  level  with  the  pass,  the  other  high  upon  a 
projecting  precipice,  once  completely  forbade  a  passage 
to  a  hostile  force ;  they  are  now  overgrown  with  bush. 
Further  on,  the  defile  opens  into  a  lovely  circular  apace, 
surrounded  by  mountains,  where  the  emancipated  people 
have  formed  a  village  j  it  is  called  "  Kent "  village.  In 
another  pai't,  so  narrow  is  the  road,  we  were  stopped 
some  time  by  a  large  waggon,  filled  with  barrels  of 
floor,  drawn  by  seven  pairs  of  oxen,  and  driven  with 
very  long  whips  and  noisy  shouts.  At  length  we 
emerged  from  amid  the  plumage  of  bamboos,  and  the 
gloomy  passages  of  overhanging  rock,  into  the  open 
plain  of  the  Vale. 

The  road  was  in  excellent  order,  having,  with  the 
roads  generally  throughout  the  island,  been  lately 
repaired,  at  the  cost  of  more  than  £50,000.  The 
engineer  informed  me  that  so  far  from  its  being  difficult 
to  obtain  labour,  there  was  more  offered  than  he  could 
employ.'  He  bad  some  15,000  persons  then  at  work, 
and  could  double  the  number  at  once  if  necessary. 
The  rate  of  wages  was  la.  6d.  a  day,  a  higher  rate 
than  that  of  estate  labour,  and  was  paid  .regularly. 
The  latter  point  was  especially  mentioned,  as  having 

e   influence   than    the   former   in   calling  out  tl 
ample  supply  of  labourers. 
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Near  to  Jericho,  we  passed  through  Linstead,  one  of 
the  many  flourishing  villages  which  have  sprung  up 
since  emancipation.  It  contains  several  ^^  stores/'  or 
shops,  of  considerable  size,  and  at  its  weekly  market 
more  than  2000  people  are  said  to  be  usually  present. 
The  store -keepers,  in  addition  to  their  business  as 
salesmen  of  draperies,  groceries,  and  the  like,  purchase 
pimento  and  cofiee  of  the  small  proprietors,  which  they 
repack  for  exportation.  The  station  of  Jericho  lies  off 
the  main  road  about  a  mile,  and  retains  the  name  it 
bore  as  a  pimento  plantation  before  it  became  the  scene 
of  missionary  labour.  It  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
Yale,  the  soil  of  which  is  regarded  as  the  richest  in  the 
island ;  and  its  fields  were  at  one  time  laden  with  crops 
of  sugar  cane  and  maize.  Now,  bush  has  overgrown 
the  pastures,  and  the  flelds  lie  ^^  ruinate,"  to  use  the 
expressive  word  of  Jamaica.  Groves  of  cocoa  nut, 
palm  trees,  and  the  useful  banana,  surround  the  home- 
steads of  the  people;  and  sparkling  streams,  in  the 
rainy  season  becoming  torrents,  glimmer  in  the  bright 
Sim,  and  invite  to  the  culture  of  the  land  by  their  sure 
promises  of  fertility. 

A  man  of  colour,  from  the  Southern  States  of  North 
America,  by  name  George  Give,  was  the  first  to  preach 
the  Gospel  in  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas-in-the-Vale. 
Frequently  was  he  seized  while  on  the  estates  at  night, 
cast  into  a  dungeon,  and  his  feet  made  fast  in  the  stocks 
— once  in  Spanish  Town  for  four  days — his  sole  offence 
the  attempt  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
slave.     No  discouragement  stayed  his  beneficent  steps. 
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and  many  hundreds  received  the  word  of  life  with 
gladness  and  in  sinceritj  of  heart.  A  public  profesaion 
of  feith  in  Christ  waa  Bure  to  expose  both  teacher  and 
disciple  to  perBecation.  Hence,  in  the  shades  of  the 
forest,  in  unfrequented  places,  in  the  caves  of  the 
surrounding  mountains,  and  during  the  darkness  of 
night,  did  his  flock  meet  to  commune  togetlier,  and  to 
observe  the  ordinances  of  ChriHtianity.  After  a  time 
a  piece  of  land  was  privately  bought,  and  a  lonely  hut 
erected  for  Divine  worship.  The  spot  was  surrounded 
with  swamps,  and  liidden  from  passers-by  by  the  trees 
and  bush  which  held  it  in  their  bosom.  Two  white 
men  at  length  discovered  the  retreat,  and  quickly 
levelled  the  humble  strocture  with  the  ground.  George 
G-lve  continued  preaching  as  long  as  he  was  able,  and 
at  length  died  in  1826,  at  Pembroke  HaU,  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Mary's.  He  waa  a  good  man,  much  respected 
by  the  slaves  whom  he  sought  to  benefit,  and  was  the 
means  of  awakening  many  to  a  religious  life. 

Before  his  death,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Phillippo  had  begun 
to  visit  the  parish.  An  attempt  to  erect  a  chapel  on  the 
same  spot  was  again  interrupted  by  one  of  the  same 
men.  He  stopped  the  surveyor  while  measuring  the 
land,  and  when  the  timber  was  cut  down  to  put  up  the 
chapel  elsewhere,  he  sent  his  waggons  to  cart  it  away. 
Such  was  the  state  of  the  island  at  that  tune,  that  the 
Attorney  General  advised  the  missionary  to  abstain  from 
seeking  redress  by  law.  When  a  baptist  missionary  was 
plaintiff,  and  a  slaveholder  the  defendant,  there  was  no 
chance  of  obtaining  justice  from  a  jury,  every  man  of 
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which  was  an  owner  of  slaves.  The  rector  and  his  vestry 
also  pronounced  themselves  to  be  the  opponents  of  the 
missionary 9  calumniating  his  character,  and  in  every 
possible  way  hindering  his  work.  When  in  1830  the 
Rev.  J.  Clarke  began  his  labours,  there  was  no  chapel 
to  screen  the  people  from  the  sun  and  rain.  His  first 
sermon  was  preached  under  the  shade  of  an  orange  tree, 
while  the  people  found  shelter  under  a  booth  of  cocoa 
nut  and  palm  leaves.  During  the  excitement  of  the 
insurrection  of  1832  the  people  met  together  in  peril  of 
life ;  the  huts  in  which  they  assembled  were  destroyed, 
many  were  severely  flogged  for  daring  to  pray,*  and  the 
chapel  which  had  been  erected  was  set  on  fire.  An 
attempt  was  also  made  to  silence  the  missionary.  A 
constable  and  a  band  of  white  men  were  directed  by 
the  magistrates  to  stop  the  worship,  and  disperse  the 
worshippers.  The  missionary  was  summoned  to  the 
police  office,  and  his  licence  demanded.  He  was  sent 
before  the  grand  jury  and  a  true  bill  foimd  against  him 
for  preaching,  f  These  persecutions  had  but  little  effect 
in  checking  the  progress  of  the  truth.  With  emancipation 
came  numerous  accessions  to  the  Church.  A  large  and 
excellent  place  of  worship  was  erected,  and  a  house  for 
the  minister.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  there  were  1018 
persons  in  fellowship. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  give  some  particulars  of  the 


*  One  poor  woman  was  put  into  the  stocks  for  eleven  days,  because  from 
a  sore  hand  she  was  unable  to  work,  and  was  known  to  go  to  hear  the 
missionary  preach. 

t  The  Baptist  Herald,  1841,  p.  178. 
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organization  and  general  condition  of  this  cliurcli.  Near 
the  chapel  there  is  but  a  small  population ;  tlie  con- 
gregation is  drawn  &om  an  area  of  twelve  miles  around 
it.     The  Church  is  distributed  into  thirty-two  classes, 

having  in  various  parts  of  the  district  as  many  claas 
houses.  These  are  usually  built  of  timber,  and  thatched 
with  graaa,  or  palm  leaves  ;  each  may  hold  from  sixty  to 
one  hundred  persons.  Besides  the  thirty-two  leaders, 
there  are  eight  deacons  whose  duties  are  of  a  more  general 
kind.  For  the  use  of  the  classes  the  minister  has  adopted 
the  excellent  plan  of  providing  each  leader  with  a  copy 
of  the  "  Gospel  Trumpet"  monthly,  portions  of  which 
are  read  at  each  meeting.  A  members'  meeting  is  held 
every  month  for  prayer,  the  admission  of  members,  and 
the  exercise  of  discipline.  Cases  of  wrong  doing  are 
first  noticed  in  the  weekly  meeting  of  ths  leaders 
with  the  pastor.  Quarrels  are  usually  settled  by  the 
leaders  with  a  reproof;  if  their  influence  is  not  sufBcient, 
the  deacons  wiU  interfere ;  more  serious  cases  are 
brought  before  the  Church.  The  chief  offences  are  un- 
chastity  and  quarrelling.  The  people  are  said  to  submit 
better  to  discipline  from  the  white  minister,  than  from  the 
deacons  or  leaders,  who  are  all  black  or  coloured  men. 
"  Minister,  him  must  do  his  duty,"  is  the  usual  remark 
where  tlie  infliction  of  discipline  has  been  rendered 
necessary. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  growtli  of  a  healthy  tone 
of  social  morality  and  of  improved  social  habits  among 
the  people,  has  been  greatly  assisted  by  the  strict  exercise 
of  discipline  in  the  missionaiy  churches.     Differences  of 
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opinion  occasionally  arise  as  to  the  guiltiness  of  parties ; 
but  the  duty  of  maintaining  the  fellowship  free  from  the 
intrusion  of  vice  and  imgodliness,  is  universally  recognized, 
and  so  far  as  my  observation  extends,  the  decision  of  the 
Church  is  cheerfully  submitted  to.  The  restoration  of 
backsliders  to  fellowship  takes  place  only  afler  a  period 
of  considerable  probation.  The  money  affairs  of  this 
Church  are  transacted  by  a  secretary  chosen  for  the 
purpose.  He  issues  the  annual  and  monthly  tickets  to 
the  members  and  inquurers,  and  the  subscriptions  of  the 
people  are  marked  upon  them  monthly,  or  quarterly,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Collections  ^e  received  by  the 
deacons;  the  minister  acts  as  treasurer.  This  Church 
stands  almost  alone  as  having  a  secretary  for  its 
pecuniary  affairs :  the  minister  has  generaUy  to  act 
both  as  treasurer  and  secretary,  and  to  receive  the 
contributions  of  the  people  himself.  This  arises  partly 
from  long  habit,  the  custom  having  originated  in  slave 
time,  when  no  one  else  was  in  a  position  to  act  as  clerk 
and  registrar,  and  partly  from  the  suspicious  temper  of 
the  people,  unwilling  to  trust  their  own  colour.  Time 
only  can  remove  a  feeling  like  this,  an  outgrowth  of  the 
horrible  system  of  slavery,  from  which  they  have  so 
recently  emerged.  A  considerable  sum  is  every  year 
expended  in  assisting  the  poorer  members.  Sixty 
persons  were  receiving  weekly  or  monthly  donations 
in  this  Church,  and  the  sum  expended  in  1859  amounted 
to  £52.  The  very  poor  are  also  buried  at  its  cost.  The 
accounts  are  regularly  audited  and  every  year  read  out 
at  a  meeting  called  for  the  purpose.    The  Sunday  School 
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contains  about  150  scholars,  and  there  are  seven  day 
schools  sustained  in  the  district,  with  317  scholars  in 
attendance. 

During  our  stay,  we  collected  the  deacons  and  leaders 
of  the  Church  together,  and  enjoyed  a  prolonged  con- 
ference with  them.  We  found  them,  for  the  moat  part, 
an  intelligent  body  of  men.  A  few  of  the  oldest  were 
nnable  to  read.  Tliey  had  become  leaders  at  a  time 
when  to  read  was  an  art  almost  unknown  among  the 
slaves;  but  tlieir  piety  and  good  sense  have  retained 
them  in  tlieir  post.  I  will  embody  in  as  few  words  as 
possible  the  information  they  gave  us,  both  with  regard 
to  the  religious  and  social  condition  of  the  people. 

Shortly  after  emancipation,  a  decay  of  piety  began  to 
manifest  itself;  but  the  year  after  the  ravages  of  the 
cholera  and  small  pox,  the  additions  to  the  Church 
brought  back,  for  a  little  while,  the  former  days.  Signs 
of  indifference  soon  reappeared,  and  a  painful  disregard 
of  the  house  of  Grod  began  especially  to  show  itself 
among  the  young.  The  excitement  of  the  time  of  eman- 
cipation died  away.  Many  who  had  no  root,  no  genuine 
piety,  who  were  swayed  by  the  enthusiasm  of  that 
memorable  era,  left  or  have  been  excluded.  Moreover 
the  great  increase  of  Uie  Establishment  lias  contributed 
to  lessen  the  number  of  people  attending  chapel. 
Churches  have  been  built,  and  the  clergy  take  a  deeper 
interest  in  the  well-being  of  the  coloured  population. 
In  slave  time  they  sided  with  the  planter,  and  were  re- 
garded by  the  people  as  their  adversaries.  Now,  many 
of  them  emulate  the  activity  of  the  missionaries,  and 
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reap  corresponding  acceBBions  to  their  sect.  They  es- 
pecially secure  the  more  respectable  and  monied  of  the 
coloured  people.  Some  doubtless  join  the  Church  of 
England  from  avaricious  motives.  No  contributions  are 
required  of  them,  and  there  is  a  frequent  distribution  of 
gifts  and  clothing.  Nor  ia  there  any  salutary  discipline 
exercised,  so  that  a  place  in  Church  may  be  retained, 
however  gay  and  worldly  tlie  life.  A  church-going 
habit  can  be  kept  up,  which  among  the  people  is  a  sign 
of  respectability)  and  yet  worldly  amusements  and 
parties  be  followed  without  reproof. 

Many  of  the  youth,  especially  yomig  brown  women, 
will  not  attenli  church  unless  they  are  well  dressed.  When 
their  clotlies  are  faded  or  worn  out,  theyabsent  themselves 
till  again  supplied.  They  are  easily  hindered,  and  are 
unwilling  to  walk  tlie  long  distances  the  old  people  were 
wont  to  do.  There  are  said  to  be  many  non-attendants 
at  public  worship  in  this  parish ;  yet  all  claim  to  belong 
to  some  Christian  body,  whether  their  connection  be  that 
of  communicants,  or  that  of  mere  occasional  visitants  at 
church  or  chapel.  Baptists  predominate  about  Jericho, 
At  Mount  Hermon,  a  station  over  which  Mr.  Hume  also 
presides  and  where  he  lives,  tlie  adherents  of  the  Church 
of  England  are  numerous.  In  some  places  the  clergy 
follow  the  Wesleyan  practice  of  holding  watch-nights  ; 
it  ia  the  adoption  of  Nonconformist  modes  of  action 
which  has  wrought  much  of  the  improvement  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  attendance  and  usefulness  of  the 
Establiabment. 

Thememoriesof  the  days  of  slavery  are  rapidly  passing 
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away.  If  impressions  are  vivid  on  the  mind  of  the  negro, 
they  can  also  be  soon  obliterated.  The  young  people  do 
not  like  to  be  reminded  that  their  fethers  were  Elaves, 
and  are  reluctant  to  observe  the  first  of  August  as  the 
old  people  are  glad  to  do.  These  will,  even  now,  make 
pilgrimages  to  the  places  where  tbey  suffered ;  and  there 
recall,  with  gratitude  to  God  for  their  escape  from  it, 
the  cruel  bondage  they  endured. 

In  order  to  give  these  statements  their  due  weight, 
a  few  considerations  must  not  be  overlooked.  The 
foi-mation  of  numerous  settlements  in  tlie  mountains, 
and  the  abandonment  of  estates  in  the  plains,  have  in 
many  instances  scattered  the  congregatitms  to  great 
distances  from  the  cliapels  they  were  wont  to  attend. 
At  first  the  chapels  were  built  in  situations  that  were 
convenient  to  the  people,  but  the  shifting  of  the  popula- 
tion has  now  made  some  of  them  inconvenient  and  remote. 
On  the  other  hand,  chapels  and  churches  have  been 
multiplied  in  the  vicinity  of  the  new  settlements,  new 
congregations  have  been  formed,  which  have  drawn  off 
many  from  the  parent  seat,  or  divided  them  among 
other  Christian  bodies.  In  the  same  way  the  attendance 
at  the  classea  has  been  affected.  It  has  been  foimd 
necessary  to  form  new  ones,  to  discontinue  them  in 
some  places,  and  in  others  to  divide  them.  In  answer 
to  our  questions,  the  leaders  also  explained  that  many 
of  the  people  have  often  to  work  a  long  way  from  home, 
and  they  either  return  too  tired  to  attend  class,  or  do 
not  return  til!  the  end  of  the  week,  and  sometimes  not 
until  the  job  in  hanit  is  comjjleted      Then  the  cholera 
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greatly  reduced  the  numbers  of  the  church  and  con- 
gregation. The  church  at  Jericho  lost  two  hundred 
members  alone,  and  from  this  loss  it  has  not  yet 
recovered.  We  asked  for  an  explanation  of  the  very 
serious  diminution  in  the  amoimt  of  their  contributions, 
which  are  now  a  little  more  than  half  what  they  were 
shortly  after  the  period  of  emancipation.  The  period  of 
decline  we  found  to  be  the  year  1846,  when  the  duties  on 
colonial  sugars  were  equalized  by  the  British  Parliament. 
A  large  number  of  estates  were  then  ruined,  and 
employment  of  necessity  declined.  Since  then  the 
contributions  have  slowly  increased,  but  have  not 
reached  by  one  third  their  former  amoimt.  Then 
something  must  be  attributed  to  the  increasing  wants 
of  the  people.  They  require  better  houses  than  the  old 
slave  cabin ;  they  purchase  better  clothes  than  the  coarse 
osnaburghs  of  former  days ;  they  eat  better  food ;  they  give 
their  children  a  little  education,  and  aspire  to  possess 
some  of  the  comforts  of  civilized  life.  They  probably 
spend  as  much,  or  more  than  ever,  but  their  expenditure 
embraces  a  wider  range  of  actual  and  artificial  wants. 

The  parish  of  St.  Thomas-in-the-Vale  bore  an  un- 
enviable notoriety  for  its  cruelties  in  the  time  of  slavery. 
Near  to  Jericho  stood  the  infamously  celebrated  Rodney 
Hall  Court  House,  in  native  phraseology  called  the 
"  Hell  of  Jamaica."  It  stood  there  once,  for  it  is  now 
a  ruin.  A  female  member  of  the  church,  still  living, 
gave  birth  to  a  child  while  on  the  treadmill  of  the  House 
of  Correction  annexed  to  it.  In  the  vestry  book  of  this 
parish  may  be  found  entries  of  payments  made  for  ears 


and  legs  cut  off  for  the  offence  of  running  away,  and  of 
noses  slit  for  the  same  crime;  some  poor  wretches 
were  burnt  to  death,  and  otliers  hanged  for  breaches  of 
the  atrocious  slave  law  of  those  days.  In  one  of  onr 
rides  we  passed  a  lofty  bill,  the  sides  of  which  are 
covered  with  trees  and  brusliwood.  Concealed  by 
the  thicket  are  many  small  cavea,  in  which  slaves 
from  the  neighbouring  estates  were  wont  to  hide  to 
escape  these  cruel  punishments.  They  were  not  dis- 
lodged till  tlie  Maroons  hunted  them  out.  One  man 
bom  free,  and  formerly  in  the  militia,  to!d  us  that  he 
had  seen  men  shot  for  nothing  worse  than  praying,  and 
he  had  a  cousin,  a  slave,  who  cut  his  throat  to  escape  a 
flogging  that  he  expected  next  day.  He  had  often 
seen  in  the  caves  of  the  mountains  the  hones  of 
ftigitives,  who,  while  hidden,  had  died  there.  In  a  cave 
near  his  house,  a  skull  remains  to  tliis  day.  Another 
had  seen  a  pregnant  woman  laid  down  and  flogged; 
she  gave  birth  to  the  child  while  being  scourged,  and 
died.  Another  knew  an  overseer  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  throwing  his  dead  slaves  into  a  deep  pit  on  the  estate. 
He  one  day  thought  a  man  was  dead,  and  ordered  him 
to  be  thrown  into  this  Golgotha.  The  poor  fellow,  still 
alive,  heard  the  order.  "  Massa,"  he  said,  "  me  no  dead 
yet."  Nevertheless  the  order  was  repeated,  and  the 
hole  received  the  dying  man.  A  chapel  now  stands 
on  the  estate  on  which  this  deed  of  inhmnanity  was 
done. 

But  enough  of  these  horrors :  they  can  no  longer  be 
perpetrated.     But  they  must  not  he  forgotten   in   an 
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attempt  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  present.  It  is  a 
trait  of  negro  character,  not  to  be  passed  by  without 
commendation,  that  we  were  unable  to  trace  any  vindic- 
tive feeling  in  the  minds  of  these  sufferers.  On  the 
contrary,  several  instances  of  generous  kindness  were 
mentioned  to  us.  Thus,  near  to  Linstead  lived  a  lady 
who  enjoyed  a  handsome  income  from  hiring  out  her 
numerous  slaves.  In  her  last  years  she  became  poor, 
and  was  sustained  by  the  affection  and  benevolence  of 
her  former  bondsmen.  One  advanced  money  to  bury 
her,  and  was  repaid  by  a  few  acres  of  land.  In  another 
case,  a  black  woman  sought  out,  in  Kingston,  the 
daughter  of  her  former  owner,  who  had  fallen  into  sin. 
She  took  her  home,  nursed  her,  fed  and  clothed  her, 
and  sought  to  reclaim  her.  After  some  months,  the 
girl  was  again  tempted  to  go  astray  by  a  white  man ; 
she  became  a  castaway ;  but  the  black  woman  weeps  for 
her  still.  In  another  parish,  I  saw  a  man  who  had 
made  a  little  money  since  he  became  free.  He  and  his 
wife  were  in  a  state  of  contention,  because  she  wishes 
her  husband  to  leave  their  little  property  to  her  old 
mistress,  who  is  in  poverty,  and  to  set  aside  their 
son,  which  the  husband  is  naturally  reluctant  to  do. 
Attachments  of  this  kind  are  strong ;  and  the  people 
frequently  exhibit  a  kind  of  personal  or  feudal  devotion 
to  their  old  masters  and  estates. 

The  parish  of  St.  Thomas-in-the- Vale,  at  the  date  of  the 
census,  in  1844,  contained  15,700  persons,  an  average  of 
125  persons  to  the  square  mile;  the  largest  population 
per  acre  of  any  parish  in  the  island,  except  Kingston,  St. 
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idrew's,  and  Port  Royal.*  Yet,  notwitfaBtanding  its 
;ility  and  abundance  of  people,  sagar  cultivation  has 
more  to  decay  than  in  any  other  parisli.  Sixteen 
ago,  there  were  thirteen  sxigar  estates  working 
around  Jericho ;  there  are  now  only  seven.  Of  eleven 
them  working  about  Mount  Hermon,  four  only  remain 
under  cultivation.  Between  1832  and  1849,  seventy 
coffee  properties  were  abandoned.  Scarcity  of  labour 
cannot  have  been  the  cause  of  this  collapse  ;  for  in  Vere, 
where  the  population  is  not  one-foua-tJi  of  that  in  this 
parish,  scarcely  any  sugar  estates  have  been  thrown  out 
of  cultivation.  Estates  were  ruined  by  mortgages,  by  the 
Sugar  Bill  of  184(5,  and  by  the  want  of  capital.  From 
May  1st,  1840,  to  May  lat,  1844,  between  six  and 
aeven  hundred  persons  took  the  benefit  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy law  in  the  island.  Their  debts  amonnted  to 
one  million  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  In 
tliB  first  four  months  of  1845,  eighty  persons  called 
ipon  their  creditors  to  discharge  them,  of  whom  sixteen 
■ere  planters,  f  As  the  equalisation  of  the  sugar  dntiea 
leded,  and  the  price  of  sugar  declined,!  t^^  decay 
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Number  of  inbnbilnnU  to  each  ujuorp  mllE  in  Port  Royal,  I7r4  ;  Bt, 
AndMW,  152-9 ;  St.  Thorafu-in-the-VuIu,  liii-G;  Trdawny,  10234;  West- 
mordand,  711*87  ;  Vere,  S8-18.  The  last  three  iire  the  cldef  sugar  growing 
parishes  in  the  Island.    Port  Royal  and  St.  Andrew's  contalu  lat^  towns. 

1  Bapttst  Herald,  1816,  p.  158. 
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of  sugar  caltiyation  continued,  until  not  more  than  one 
half  the  estates  of  the  island  are  in  cultivation  which 
were  working  in  1844. 

Still,  in  the  Vale,  a  consid^ahle  proportion  of  the 
people  is  dependent  on  the  estates.  Some  have  coffee 
plantations  in  the  moimtains;  nearly  all  possess  pro- 
vision grounds.  Task  work  is  rapidly  displacing  work 
by  the  day.  The  usual  rate'  of  wages  is  1^.  a  task. 
The  task  is  a  quantity  regulated  by  the  "scales  of 
labour,"  which  were  agreed  to  by  committees  of  planters 
in  every  parish,  soon  after  the  Emancipation  Act  of 
1834.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  these  tariffs  of  a  day's 
labour  of  nine  hours,  were  fixed  on  a  higher  scale  than 
had  been  exacted  of  the  slave.  Free  men  were  expected 
to  accomplish  more ;  but  the  planters  under-estimated 
the  effect  of  freedom  on  the  activity  and  ability  of  the 
manumitted  slave.  A  task  is  generally  finished  by 
midday,  or  soon  aftar.  The  labourers  say  that  they  are 
willing  to  do  more ;  but  often  the  managers  of  estates 
object,  because  it  would  increase  the  sum  of  the  weekly 
bill  for  labour  beyond  an  average  amount.  They  com- 
plain that  when  more  than  the  allotted  task  is  sometimes 
done,  they  cannot  get  paid  for  it.  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  clear  that  free  labour  is  more  economical  than 
slave  labour. 

Careful  and  respectable  men  are  not  usually  willing 
to  work  on  sugar  estates,  or  to  suffer  their  families  to  do 
so.  At  crop  time,  the  management  of  many  sugar 
estates  is  very  demoralizing.  The  people  are  dosed  with 
rum ;  night  work  is  carried  on ;  men  and  women  sleep 
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almost  proraiBcuonsly  in  tlie  barrackB,  or  bothies,  pre- 
pared for  them :  and  hence  few  work  on  estates  at  each 
times  who  are  not  injured  by  it.  A  labourer  working 
at  cane-hole  digging,  can  earn  12j.  a  week ;  a  common 
labourer  may  make  8s.  a  week.  Theae  wages  are  not 
high  enough  to  tempt  men  who  have  land  of  their  own, 
and  to  whom  a  good  name  is  an  object  of  desire.  A 
coppersmith,  from  Kingston,  working  on  a  neighbour- 
ing estate,  and  who  possesses  no  land,  said  that  he 
worked  six  days  a  week  at  his  trade :  his  earnings 
ranged  from  12s.  to  15s.  a  week. 

A  few  days  were  most  agreeably  spent  with  Mr. 
Hnme  and  his  family  at  Momit  Hermoii.  It  lies 
some  ten  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Jericho.  On  our 
way  thither  we  passed  through  several  abandoned 
estates,  one  of  800  acres,  which  we  were  told  might 
be  bought  for  £120.  It  is  inconveniently  situated, 
being  high  in  the  hills  and  at  a  distance  from  the 
main  road.  The  estates  under  cultivation  were  few; 
but  the  cane  fields  were  bright  with  the  coming 
crop.  Much  of  our  path  was  a  mountain  one,  rough, 
stony,  and  steep ;  and  as  we  ascended,  we  wonnd  oar 
way  among  the  gi'ounds  of  the  people,  planted  with 
yams,  cassada,  maize,  plantain,  and  occasionally 
sugar  cane.  In  the  time  of  slavery  no  one  was  per- 
mitted to  go  through  a  negro  "quarter"  without 
the  permission  of  the  estate  manager,  and  the  villages 
were  generally  far  removed  from  the  public  thorough- 
fares. Now  neat  cottages  spring  up  on  every  road 
side,  and  tlie   freest  access  may   be   had  to  them ;    a 
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sign  of  the  ciangea  which  have  been  going 
In  our  ride  there  was  pointed  out  to  iis  the  spot 
lied  "Pilgrim,"  where  the  first  baptist  chapel  of 
district  was  erected,  and  which  was  pulled 
down  three  or  four  times  by  the  planters,  to  be  as 
often  rebuOt  by  the  missionaries  and  their  people. 
The  site  is  now  covered  with  forest  and  bush,  im- 
penetrable except  to  the  axe.  The  views  of  the  Vale 
were  very  fine.  It  has  all  the  appearance  of  having 
once  been  the  bed  of  a  vast  lake,  the  waters  of  which 
have  been  drawn  off  through  the  Bog  Walk,  that 
magnificent  chasm  being  probably  the  work  of  some 
natural  convulsion.  The  chapel  stands  on  one  of  the 
highest  hills.  It  is  a  plain  substantial  structure  of 
atone,  with  brick  facings  round  the  windows  and 
doors,  and  will  hold  about  600  persons.  The  minister's 
bouse  is  at  the  back.  It  is  his  usual  residence,  being 
more  salubrious,  though  not  so  commodious  as  the 
house  at  Jericho.  Behind  the  chapel  is  a  flourishing 
cocoa  nut  tree,  planted  for  a  memorial  on  the  day 
when  freedom  was  proclaimed. 

A  considerable  vOlage,  named  Hampshire,  has 
sprung  up  since  emancipation,  just  beyond  tlie  chapel. 
Taking  a  short  walk  along  the  road,  lined  with  well 
built  and  neat  cottages,  I  came  upon  the  homestead 
of  a  young  coloured  man.  Last  year  he  tried  his 
ind  at  the  manufacture  of  sugar  for  the  first  time. 
[e  succeeded,  he  said,  pretty  well,  and  made  three 
(Is,  for  which  he  obtained  19«.  a  cwt.  This  year 
planted  two  acres  with  cane,  has  erected   a 


cattle  mill,  and  a  house  for  the  two  pans,  wliich  lay 
near  awaiting  its  completion.  Mnch  of  the  work  he 
had  done  with  hia  own  hands,  his  wife  assisting  t& 
clean  the  cane,  about  which  she  smiled  veiy  pleasantly 
as  we  made  our  inquiries.  He  had  ingeniouslj  availed 
himself  of  the  inequality  of  the  ground  to  raise  a 
platform  for  the  pony  to  traverse,  while  the  cane  could 
be  carried  undemeatli  to  the  mill,  and  the  juice  be 
conveniently  conveyed  to  the  boiling  house.  He 
hoped  tliis  j'eai-  to  make  nineteen  barrels,  or  three 
hogsheads  of  sugar,  which  at  the  price  then  prevailing 
would  pay  him  well. 

At  the  Bervicos  on  Lord's-day  we  had  a  full  chapel. 
The  greatest  quietneea  and  attention  prevailed.  The 
audience  seemed  pretty  equally  divided  between  men 
and  women ;  each  sex  sitting  apart  on  opposite  sides. 
They  were  comfoi-tahly  and  well  dressed,  in  unobtrusive 
colours.  The  young  women  seemed  chiefly  to  show 
their  taste  in  the  style  and  set  of  tlie  hat.  Tlie 
majority  were  without  shoes  or  stockings.  The  men 
were  mostly  habited  in  white  jackets  and  trousers ; 
the  women  in  good  plain  cotton  prints.  Very  many 
had  an  air  of  evident  respectability.  The  greater  part 
came  considerable  distances,  &om  three  to  eight  miles. 
I  counted  thirty  horses  in  the  paddock  behind  the 
chapel. 

On  the  Tuesday  following,  the  deacons  and  leaders 
met  us  in  the  gallery  of  the  house ;  after  which,  we 
addressed  about  four  hundred  persona  in  the  chapeL 
They  had   very   cheerfully  given   up  the  day  to  thia 
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gatheruig,  wHch,  wo  were  asBured,  they  coald  veiy 
well  afford  to  do.  In  the  free  conversation  which 
followed,  we  learnt  several  interesting  facts  as  to 
their  social  condition.  But  few  of  the  people  who 
reside  in  theae  mountains  work  on  sngai-  estates.  A 
neighbooring  planter  was  spoken  highly  of,  as  a  "  fine 
man,"  a  "just  man."  He  gives  for  wages  one  shilling 
and  threepence,  and  one  Bhilling  and  sixpence  a  day, 
and  never  has  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  labourers ;  he 
pays  punctually,  and  the  people  cheerfully  serve  him. 
Not  so  with  another,  who  was  named.  He  is  a  kind 
man  in  his  words ;  but  finds  fault  with  the  work,  is  ever 
on  the  watch  to  deduct  from  their  wages,  and  blames  his 
neighbours  for  paying  higher  wages  than  himself;  for 
him  the  people  work  reluctantly.  K  the  master  is  liked, 
we  were  told,  he  can  easily  get  his  labourers  to  give 
fire,  or  even  six  days'  work  a  week  in  crop  time ;  and  if 
their  own  crops  require  attention,  they  will  find  a 
substitute.  Again  we  were  informed  that  religious 
people  do  not  like  estate  work,  either  for  themselvea 
or  their  families.  Rum  is  too  freely  used  to  stimulate 
the  people  to  labour,  and  in  crop  time  all  sorts  of 
disreputable  characters  are  taken  on,  so  that  the 
morals  of  the  young  people  are  greatly  endangered. 
Said  one  man  very  emphatically,  "  It  is  the  ruin  of 
our  wives  and  daughters."  For  this  reason  many 
managers  of  estates  do  not  like  religioua  people,  call 
them  lazy,  and  speak  ill  of  them ;  "  but,"  said  one 
Df  our  informants,  "  we  must  bear  this  as  Christians." 
Two    men    were    particularly    intelligent    in     their 
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remarks ;  tliej  had  uot  worked  on  an  estate  for  many 
3'eara.  Each  possesses  from  six  to  eleven  acres  of  land ; 
the  cultiyation  of  which  suffices  to  supply  every  want. 
Thej  grow  coffee  which  they  sell,  and  make  sugar 
enough  for  their  own  use ;  they  eat  bread  every  day, 
also  salt-fiah  aiid  herrings  ;  and  sometimes,  more  than 
once  a  week,  obtain  fresh  beef.  Provisions  are  dearei- 
than  they  were,  but  clothing  is  cheap.  The  soil  of 
Jamaica,  they  said,  is  so  rich  that  it  does  not  require 
manure ;  the  deeper  it  is  dug,  the  richer  it  becomes. 
When  the  soil  is  exhausted,  they  prefer  to  occupy  new 
groiuid ;  after  lying  fallow  a  few  years,  they  often 
resume  its  cultivation.  But  virgin  land  is  so  cheap 
and  abundant  in  the  mountains,  that  it  is  more  profitable 
to  take  it  than  to  manure  or  clear  old  land.  They  have 
no  idea  of  keeping  a  cow;  they  have  no  pasturage 
for  one.  Pigs  and  goats,  the  latter  supplying  them 
with  milk,  are  their  chief  domestic  animals.  One  has 
eleven  children,  the  other  nine ;  both  have  had  thirteen. 
They  live  very  comfortably,  and  can  afford  sometliing 
for  their  minister. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  a  very  gratifying 
picture  of  the  home  life  of  men,  who  hut  a  few  years  ago 
were  slaves.  Well  might  one  of  them  say,  in  a  tone  and 
with  a  gesture  of  intense  feeling,  when  asked  whether 
he  would  like  to  go  back  into  slavery,  "  I  would 
die  first." 

From  the  period  of  emancipation  the  rate  of  wages 
lias  been  continually  declining,  and  the'  present  rate 
does  not  afford  an  adequate  support  to  the  labourer; 
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nor  are  the  wages  equal  to  the  people's  earnings  on 
their  own  little  properties.  Hence  the  indifference  of 
many  to  estate  labour,  and  their  preference  for  the 
cultivation  of  their  own  land;  added  to  which  there 
is  the  charm  of  independence.  Few  wUl  labour  on 
the  estates  for  more  than  four  days  in  the  week,  except 
in  crop  time,  when  they  usually  give  a  fifth  day; 
scarcely  any  will  work  on  a  Saturday.  There  are, 
in  fact,  more  than  sufficient  labourers,  at  least  in 
St.  Thomas-in-the-Vale,  for  the  extent  of  sugar  culti- 
vation now  carried  on,  and  the  abundance  reduces 
the  rate  of  wages:  on  the  other  hand,  their  labour  is 
uncertain,  is  not  always  available  at  the  time  when  it 
is  most  required,  and  is  limited  by  their  habits,  special 
occupations,  and  partial  wants. 

The  best  organization  of  labour  for  the  planter  is, 
undoubtedly,  that  by  which  it  can  be  secured  with 
regularity  as  well  as  cheapness;  but  this  will  only 
take  place  where  the  labourer  depends  on  the  wages 
he  can  earn.  The  universal  possession  of  provision 
grounds  prevents  this,  and  so  great  is  the  desire  to 
obtain  land,  that  a  regular  supply  of  labour  can  only 
now  be  secured,  either  through  an  artificial  scarcity 
of  land,  or  by  a  very  large  increase  of  population. 
To  the  question  whether,  if  sufficient  wages  were  given 
to  cover  both  the  present  wages  and  the  value  of 
the  produce  of  the  provision  grounds,  they  would  give 
up  their  small  holdings,  I  received  but  one  reply  fi:om 
the  people : — "  No ;  "  because,  if  fi:om  any  cause,  such 
as  sickness,  or  a  quarrel  with  the  employer,  they  are 
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I  thrown  ont  of  work,   they   would  have  no  means  of 
I  support ;  or  if  old  age  comes  on,  any  person  will  feed 
them  (or  tlie  surplus  crop,  or  for  the  prospect  of  be- 
coming the  possessor  of  the  land  at  the  owner's  death. 
I  In  a  word,  their  small  freeholds  secure  them  against 
I  the  precarious  requirements  of  the  planter,  and  make 
them  independent  of  his  caprice.     The   abundance  of 
labour  beyond  what  the  present  cultivation  can  absorb, 
makes  wages  low;  the  abundance  of  land,  both  accessible 
and  cheap,  renders  the  supply  of  labour  unequal. 

One  morning  during  our  stay  was  occupied  by  a  Tieit 

to  the  geutleman   already  mentioned,   as   being    well 

flpoken   of  by  the  people.      He  is  a  proprietor  of  a 

l-.6ugar   eatete   and   a  breeding  penn ;   on  the  latter  of 

Kwhich  he   resides.      These   estates   are    understood   to 

I  liave  fallen  into  his  hands  throug';  the  failure  of  their 

[former  proprietor.     He  is  also  manager  of  some  other 

estates.     He  is  a  member  of  the  House  of  Assembly, 

I  where  he  has  ever  pursued  an  independent  and  upright 

I  course.     He  received  us  with  Jamaica  hospitality,  and 

chatted  with  us  freely  on  the  past  and  present  state 

of  the  island.      I  was  subsequently   favoured  with  a 

written  communication  fl'om  him  on  the  same  subjects, 

and  from  these  sources  wilt  give   the   views  of  one, 

whose  position  and  character  render  them  worthy  of 

the  gravest  consideration. 

I      He  said  that  the  Baptist  ministers  had  the  reputation 

I  of  being  politically  troublesome ;  but  thought  that  it  was 

[  rather  the  perpetuation  of  the  prejudice  excited  against 

I  them  at  the  time  of  the  struggle  for  freedom,  than  due  to 
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I  their  present  course.     Generally  the  people  of  Jamaica 
I  are  great  deceivers  and  I'tars.      It  might  be  a  remnant 
I  of  slavery  influences ;    but  it  seemed,  in  most  cases, 
'  inherent  in  tlieir  character,  almost  a  natural  peculiarity. 
Among   estates'  people  especially,   there   are  few  in- 
dividuals," who,  unleM   under  intimidation,  adhere   to 
the  truth ;  and  the  ministers  confess  with  sorrow  and 
mortification,  their  want  of  aucceaa  in  eradicating  this 
evil.     A  story  was  told  of  a  negro  woman,  with  a  child 
[^^  on  her  back,  who  entered  a  store.     The  child  quietly 
^K  took  a  handful  of  nails   and  hid  them ;  on  going  out, 
^H  she  asked  the  child  what  he  had  taken,  and  on  seeing 
^^  the    nails,  said   laughingly : — "  What !    him    teal   from 
Bucfcra,  already  ?  "     I  said,  that  the  use  of  the  word 
Buckra  (the  white  man,)  by  the  woman,   seemed  to 

I  indicate  that  the  old  notion  ao  prevalent  among  the 
slaves,  that  "  Buckra,"  waa  fair  game,  was  the  origin 
of  this  want  of  honesty.  To  this  assent  was  given, 
and  after  all,  these  propensitiea  may  have  sprung  np 
^om  that  aonrce ;  for  he  had  twelve  pure  Africans, 
immigrants,  now  on  the  estate,  who  had  never  been 
slaves,  and  they  never  tell  a  lie.  Offencea  againat 
the  law  consist  chiefly  of  petty  larcenies ;  graver  crimes 
are  few.  The  actual  number  of  criminals  is  not  large. 
The  same  individuals  appear  before  the  magistrates 
again  and  again.  There  is  a  great  disregard  for  the 
sanctity  of  an  oath  in  the  courts  of  law,  and  perjury 
is  frequent  and  manifest.  The  poor,  the  widows,  and 
the  aged,  are  often  worse  off  than  in  the  times  of  slavery. 
Then,  they  were  secure  of  some  sort  of  support  on  the 
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estates.  Now,  if  they  have  no  relations  to  care  for 
them,  they  become  wretchedly  poor  and  miserable. 
The  negro  is  generally  far  from  being  kind  and 
charitable  to  bis  own  race- 
Very  many  estates  in  thia  district  have  been  tlirown 
np,  not  on  account  of  the  want  of  capital,  for  in  many 
instances  they  belong  to  men  of  great  wealth,  and  two 
more  will  shortly  swell  the  "  expanse  of  bush."  Tiiey  are 
no  longer  profitable,  because  the  people  who  cultivated 
them,  when  released  from  bondage  could  better  them- 
Belves,  and  naturally  did  so.  If  any  amount  of  money 
were  brought  to  bear,  tliere  are  not  hands  to  work,  much 
less  to  reclaim  them,  unless  hired  at  some  enormous 
sacrifice.  Of  fifteen  estates  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, four  only  remain  under  cultivation,  and  two  of 
these  four  but  partially.  During  slavery  they  were 
amply  supplied  with  labour,  and  carried  on  to  their 
utmost  limit.  The.  few  remaining  properties  still 
struggling  to  survive,  have  the  utmost  difficulty  in 
obtaining  labour  when  required.  Not  that  this  is  the 
case  with  himself.  His  people  are  attached  to  him. 
Cases  could  no  doubt  be  mentioned  where  it  is  other- 
wise. Some  proprietors  at  emancipation  drove  their 
labourers  from  the  estates,  and  one  was  mentioned  who 
was  living  at  the  time  on  tlie  north  side  of  the  island. 
He  swore  that  he  would  not  allow  a  "nigger"  to  live 
within  three  mOes  of  his  house ;  of  course  the  man  was 
speedily  ruined.  Our  informant  knew  but  of  one 
proprietor  who  had  the  sense  and  foresight  to  keep  the 
people  on  his  estate ;  he  gave  directions  that  the  people 
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alioold  be  treated  kindly,  very  moderate  rents  be  required 
for  their  cottages  and  provision  grounds,  and  every  effort 
be  made  to  retain  them.  That  person  is  the  only 
proprietor  in  that  part  of  the  island  who  has  been  able 
to  work  on  nnder  the  depressing  indnences  of  diminishing 
labour,  and  the  sugar  bill  of  1846. 

The  people  must  be  divided  into  two  classes,  in  order 
to  judge  fairly  of  them: — the  estates'  labourers,  those 
who  naoally  secrnre  the  means  of  subsistence  by  estate 
labour,  and  the  independent  peasantry  of  the  mountainB. 
The  bad  qualities  referred  to  above  are  chiefly  confined 
to  the  first  of  these  classes,  and  from  them  come  the  com- 
plaints as  to  injustice  and  harsh  treatment.  Generally, 
wages  are  paid  every  week,  or  at  farthest  every  fortnight. 
None  of  the  tasks  exceed  one  half  what  the  negro  can 
do,  and  if  his  earnings  ai'e  "  cut"  at  the  time  of  payment, 
it  is  for  solid  and  substantial  reasons.  This  takes  place 
most  frequently  among  a  numerous  class  on  aU  estates 
called  "lawyers,"  who  undertake  to  do  work,  and  only 
perform  half  of  it ;  yet  insist  on  being  paid  for  the  whole. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  negroes  loiter  away 
their  time,  the  only  resource  of  the  overseer  is  to  "  cut " 
their  wages,  or  take  them  to  court;  and  whether  for 
that,  or  ill-using  the  cattle,  or  wasting  their  master's 
goods,  or  other  small  offences,  they  much  prefer  a 
deduction  from  their  wages,  to  a  summons  to  appear 
before  the  magistrates.  Although  estates'  people  chiefly 
depend  on  wages,  they  have  mostly  their  "  mountains," 
or  little  patches  of  land,  where  they  grow  a  few  yams, 
and   have   a   hut.      This   land  is  generally  their  own 
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property,  but  is  as  often  rented  fi-om   tlie  Restates   at 
firom  6s.  to  24h.  an  acre. 

"Hie  other  class  is  a  greatlj  superior  one.  It  conaista 
of  persons  who  possess  freeholds  on  which  they  live.  In 
a  mountain  ride  of  four  or  five  miles,  twenty  or  more 
small  sugar  estates,  and  perhaps  twice  as  many  patches 
of  pimento  and  coffee  would  he  passed  tlu-ough.  They 
are  decent,  well  to  do  people,  mostly  tlie  slavesj  or  their 
descendants,  of  the  estates  in  the  Vale  in  former  times. 
They  not  only  can  do  better  on  their  own  grounds  than 
on  sugar  estates,  hut  many  have  an  aversion  to  the 
dissoluteness  that  seems  inseparable  from  the  congre- 
gation of  large  numbers  of  work-people  in  Jamaica. 
Of  their  general  well-doing  the  following  is  an  illus- 
tration. A  case  of  saddlery  was  offered  for  sale  at 
Linstead,  containing  among  other  things  six  men's 
saddles,  at  £3  10s.  each,  and  three  side  saddles,  at 
£5  10s.  each.  Every  one  was  bought  up  witlun  two 
days,  together  with  bridles  and  halters,  amounting  to 
more  than  £3.  Of  the  buyers  not  one  exceeded  in 
intelligence  an  ordinary  Scotch  ploughman,  nor  does 
any  one  of  them  reside  more  tliau  two  or  tlu-ee  nules 
from  the  store.  The  greater  part  of  the  money  was  paid 
at  once,  and  the  rest  was  perfectly  good.  The  sale  of 
the  women's  saddles  13  particularly  gratifying,  as  that 
bespeaks  a  better  state  of  things  as  growing ;  for 
generally  while  the  husband  rides,  the  poor  wife  has  to 
trudge  along  on  foot.  It  is  not  hkely  that  from  such  a 
class  the  Jamaica  planter  can  attract  labour  to  culti- 
vate   sugar,   so  as   to   compete   with   the  produce    of 
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slavery.  Yet  our  worthy  informant  said^  that  it  was 
by  the  favour  of  a  fine  gang  of  able  people,  from  among 
this  class,  their  sons  and  daughters,  to  the  number  of 
thirty-five,  his  canes  were  being  then  rescued  from 
ruin.  "  To  oblige  Massa,"  they  were  willing  to  give 
him  three  weeks,  and  he  hoped  to  secure  them  another 
week.  Nominally,  they  were  paid  30  per  cent  lugher 
wages  dian  the  usual  estates'  people ;  but  their  work 
was  better,  they  keep  to  tlieir  hours,  and  are  by  far 
the  cheapest  labourers  on  the  estate.  There  is  nothing 
to  prevent  any  of  the  estates'  people  joining  that  gang, 
and  earning  as  much  money;  yet  none  do.  The 
mountain  people  keep  themselves  aloof  from  the  estates', 
people,  and  their  head  man  will  eat  or  drink  only  what 
is  given  him  by  the  white  servant,  or  cooked  by  his  own 
son. 

Coolies,  although  not  such  good  labourers  as  the 
Creoles,  are  desired  by  the  planters  as  giving  them  a 
certain  amount  of  labour  on  which  they  can  depend, 
to  some  extent  releasing  them  from  the  vexatious 
caprices  which  so  often  interrupt  the  required  r^u- 
larity  of  the  mill.  The  estates'  negroes  exhibit  no 
hostility  or  jealousy  towards  the  Coolies,  and  do  not 
seem  to  fear  that  their  employment  will  either  de- 
preciate wages,  or  drive  them  from  the  estates;  to 
African  immigrants  they  show  themselves  especially 
friendly.  The  mountain  people  are  anxious  that  they 
should  come.  If  jocosely  told  that  lots  of  Coolies  are 
coming,  they  will  laughingly  say,  ^^  Make  them  come 
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now,   Maasa;   they  will   will  buy   our   provisions   fro' 

Remembering  the  necessarily  different  point  of  view 
from  which  the  planter  and  the  peasant  must  regard 
the  question  of  labour,  there  does  not  seem  any  material 
discrepancy  between  their  statements.  At  emancipation 
the  problem  of  the  supply  of  labom-,  and  tlie  terma  on 
which  it  could  be  secured  when  the  negro  was  no  longer 
forced  to  work,  were  subjects  of  the  utmost  moment 
to  the  planter.  That  there  was  a  great  want  of  wisdom 
on  the  part  of  the  planter,  is  very  evident.  But  while  the 
difficulty  attendant  on  the  settlement  of  these  questions 
may  have  formed  one  of  the  causes  of  the  decay  of  sugar 
cultivation,  an  example  of  which  this  fertile  vale  so  pain- 
fully presents,  it  was  by  no  means  the  most  influential.  In 
their  haste  to  condemn  tlie  negro,  the  planters'  advocates 
often  forget  that  a  cultivation  profitable  under  a  system 
of  high  protection  may  cease  to  be  so  under  free  trade ; 
nay,  that  very  protection,  by  encouraging  extravagance 
and  indifference  to  improvement,  when  removed,  may 
become  the  source  of  ruin.  On  many  estates,  little 
improvement  has  been  made  in  the  methods  of  culture 
and  manufacture ;  the  plough  is  scarcely  used ;  and 
I  some  planters,  even  now,  prefer  the  cattle  mill  to  the 
steam  engine.  Without  the  application  of  more  skill, 
the  introduction  of  improvements  in  machinery,  and  the 
lessening  of  expenses,  sugar  could  not  be  made  at  a 
profit,  or  at  least  to  so  large  a  profit,  when,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  removal  of  protection,  the  price  fell 


[  horn  39s.  2d.  per  cwt.  m  1839,  to  288.  Zd.,  in  1847 ; 
and  then  to  22s.  8d.,  in  1854,  when  tlie  eijualization  of 
duties  was  complete.* 

The  decline  in  the  production  of  coffee  began 
before  emancipation,  owing  to  the  competition  of  the 
plantations  of  Ceylon.  Up  to  1840,  Jamaica  continued 
to  enjoy  a  protective  duty  of  50  per  cent,  as  agjunet 
its  Ceylon  adversary.  In  that  year  the  duty  was 
equalized  on  coffee  brought  from  any  British  possession, 
whether  in  the  east  or  west.  The  final  blow  to 
protection  was   ^ven  in   1850,  from   which   time  the 

I  fragrant  berry  has  found  its  way  to  our  breakfaat 
tables  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  laden  impartially 
with  the  same  amount  of  duty.f 

Taking  these   facts   into   consideration,   my  readers 

[  will  not  fail  to  perceive,  that  the  ruin  which  has  over- 

'  taken   so  many  of  the   proprietors  of  Jamaica  ia   not 
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34    5)               ^    {protection  eutirely  removed. ) 
protection  diminiBhed, 
t  Export  of  cofl^  from  JanmicB  and  Ce^loa  in  periods  or  Bve  years. 
OuUei  cboised  oil 
CeyloB,  r„-.-  


30,728,330  Ibg. 

78,633,648  l!». 

176,4S!8,M8  lbs. 

230,308,960  lbs. 
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to  be  debited  to  emancipation,  nor  to  tbe  oft  asserted 
unwillingness  of  the  eniranchised  negroes  to  work. 
The  Biibaequent  Btagea  of  our  journey  will  throw  yet 
farther  light  on  this  vexed  question. 

Before  leaving  Mount  Hermon,  we  visited  a  rare 
natural  curiosity  in  its  vicinity.  The  morning  was  very 
foggy,  the  miat  lying  in  dense  masses  in  the  deep 
valleys.  The  effect  of  the  sun  tipping  with  its  rays  the 
crowns  of  the  cocoanot-trces,  which  in  long  array  stood 
above  the  mist,  was  very  curious.  As  it  cleared  away, 
we  rode  out  a  mile  or  two  on  the  main  road  to  Spanish 
Town,  which  here  crosses  the  island  from  Port  Maria. 
Stopping  at  a  cottage  we  dismounted,  and  began  to 
descend  the  precipitous  side  of  a  deep  ravine.  Through 
the  kind  forethought  of  our  host,  the  bush  had  been  cut 
down  in  anticipation  of  our  coming,  and  thus  the  rude 
path,  though  encumbered  with  the  roots  of  trees,  was 
left  unobstructed  by  the  thick  vegetation  which  walled 
na  in.  Having  reached  the  bottom,  our  path  now  lay 
up  the  bed  of  what  is  in  the  rains,  or  after  a  storm,  a 
torrent.  Stepping  over  the  smaller  stones  and  rounding 
the  boulders,  and  sometimes  climbing  the  faces  of  the 
rocks,  we  went  on,  admiring  the  profusion  of  ferns,  the 
innumerable  climbing  plants,  and  the  overarching 
boughs,  through  which  fitfully  flickered  the  beams  of 
the  Him,  now  free  from  its  veil  of  mist.  A  slow  scramble 
of  about  twenty  minutes  brought  us  to  the  object  of  our 
search — a  magnificent  natural  bridge  of  living  rock, 
spanning  tbe  cbasm  at  the  height  of  seventy  or  eighty 
feet.  Slowly  we  passed  under  tlie  massive  arch,  wonder- 
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ing  at  its  magnitude,  admiring  the  play  of  sunlight  on 
its  rugged  surfaces  as  the  rays  pierced  the  branches  of 
the  trees,  which,  overshadowing  the  gorge  with  their 
thick  foliage,  gave  a  mysterious  character  to  the  gloom 
which  settled  on  every  spot  where  the  sun's  beams  could 
not  reach.  Innumerable  swallows'  nests  covered  the 
higher  surfaces  of  the  cliffs,  and  in  more  than  one  place 
honey  trickled  from  the  rock,  where  wild  bees  had  built 
their  cells.  Passing  through  the  arch,  we  found  our- 
selves in  a  large  circular  space,  hke  a  gigantic  cauldron, 
formed  by  precipices  carved  into  a  circular  form  by  the 
whirl  of  waters  from  the  cascade,  which  now  gently 
trickled  down  on  the  upper  side ;  but  which,  in  the  rainy 
BeasoUj  becomes  a  cataract,  whose  roar  may  be  heard  at 
a  considerable  distance.  In  this  pool  we  found  two  or 
three  caves,  which  with  the  pool  itself  are  inaccessible 
when  the  waters  from  the  mountains  come  down,  the 
height  to  which  they  rise  being  distinctly  marked  on  the 
sorface  of  the  rocks.  Here  we  lingered  for  a  long  time, 
enjoying  the  coolness  of  the  air,  watching  the  play  of 
hght  and  colour,  picking  up  most  ezquiaitely  delicate 
laud  shells,  and  striving  to  fix  for  ever  in  oar  memories 
a  picture  of  the  grand  and  noble  sight.  Warned  by 
Mr.  Hume  that  health  might  suffer  by  a  prolonged  stay 
amidst  the  mass  of  vegetation,  some  of  it  decaying, 
around  us,  we  reluctantly  left  and  retraced  our  steps. 

The  tradition  runs  that  this  fine  natural  curiosity  was 
unknown  until,  some  sixty  years  ago,  a  straying  cow 

found  to  have  crossed  the  hitherto  impassable  ravine. 

tracing  her  path,  the  bridge  was  discovered,  con- 
T  2 
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^Cealed  by  the  dense  bush  tbrough  which  she  had  forced 
her  way.  We  afterwarda  crossed  it,  but  could  only 
catcli  an  imperfect  glimpse  through  the  foliage  of  the 
deep  hollow  from  which  we  had  just  emerged. 

On  Friday  morning,  the  9th.  December,  we  bade 
adieu  to  our  esteemed  friend  Mr.  Hume.  Soon  after 
starting  the  rain  began  to  descend,  and  tlie  clouds 
to  gather  round  ua  in  a  thick  blinding  mist,  as  we  slowly 
wound  our  way  up  the  steep  ascent  of  Mount  Diabolo. 
The  road  was  in  excellent  condition,  having  lately  under- 
gone repair ;  hut  the  scenery  of  mountain  and  valley  we 
had  been  led  to  anticipate  as  remarkably  fine,  was 
hidden  from  our  sight.  The  rains  at  this  season  are 
usually  light ;  they  are  called  the  "  Copper  wood " 
rains,  because  they  fall  at  that  period  of  the  year  when 
the  wood  is  cut  for  fuel  for  the  coppers  of  the  boiling 
house.  Sugar  crop  begins  with  the  new  year.  We 
reached  the  Moneague  tavern  by  ten  o'clock,  which 
became  our  head  quarters  for  a  few  days,  in  order  to 
■visit  the  churches  in  the  vicinity.  Mrs.  Underbill, 
however,  proceeded  the  same  day  to  Calabar. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

I  T*e  Moneflpis— The  Market— Mount  Nebo— The  Church— Labouren  md 
PlHQteis— Coultnrt  Grove— New  aearinga— Brown's  Town— Schools  nt 
Buxton  and  Hiu-mony — Cslabu'  Inatitution — Ita  Origin— Tlie  Tulora — 
The  Narmsl  School- The  Examination— Tlie  Natire  Ministry. 

The  village  of  Monea^ue  lies  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  mountains,  which,  running  fi-om  east  to  west,  divide 
the  island  into  two  well-defined  sections.  It  is  the 
centre  of  considerable  traffic ;  has  its  stores,  blacksmith's 
shop,  a  very  comfortable  hotel,  and  a  market  on  the 
Saturday  of  every  week.  This  ia  held  in  an  open  space 
in  the  centre  of  the  village. 

After  breakfast  we  took  a  stroll  among  the  people, 
threading  our  way  among  the  yams  spread  out  for  sale 
upon  the  ground,  inspecting  the  fruit,  and  asking 
questions.  Besides  abundance  of  bread-kind,  we  found 
exposed  for  sale — coffee,  sugar  in  the  wet  state,  the 
molasses  not  drained  away,  bread,  beef,  salt  and  fresh, 
salt  fish,  all  in  considerable  quantities.  Two  or  three 
Madraa  women,  clad  in  their  native  costume,  and 
adorned  with  an  array  of  silver  armlets  and  anklets, 
had  laid  out  for  buyers,  cotton  thread,  buttons,  laces, 
and  small  articles  of  housewifery.  The  butchers,  of 
whom  there  were  four  or  five,  and  one  baker,  alone 
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bad  stalle;  the  groimd  was  the  counter  of  the  rest. 
A  small  basin-BilI  of  sugar,  nearly  two  pounds  in 
weight,  was  sold  for  threepence.  The  coEFee,  in  a  green 
state,  was  sold  by  meaBure,  at  sixpence  a  quart.  Beef 
was  sixpence  a  pound. 

We  chatted  for  some  time  with  a  baker,  having  a 
large  board  piled  with  good  white  bread  before  him, 
and  whose  story  of  his  life  was  interesting.  It  was 
afterwards  confirmed  to  us  from  other  sources.  He 
was  boi'n  in  slavery ;  but  became  free  at  emancipation, 
when  still  a  lad.  He  obtained  various  kinds  of 
employment,  and  put  himself  to  school,  first  at  the  Mico 
Charity,  and  then  at  the  AVesleyan  Mission  School. 
When  his  money  was  spent,  he  would  leave  school  for 
a  time,  replenish  his  empty  pocket  by  labour,  and 
return  again  to  his  books.  He  is  now  able  to  read  and 
wrif«  well,  or,  aa  he  said,  to  read  the  newspapers,  and 
know  what  ia  going  on  in  the  island  and  in  the  world. 
He  can  keep  accounts.  He  has  saved  money,  bonght 
twelve  acres  of  land,  for  which  he  paid  £7  an  acre, 
and  cultivates  cofiee  and  pimento.  He  has  taught 
himself  to  work  as  a  carpenter,  and  adds  to  his  means 
ty  baking.  He  ia  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church  at 
Ocho  Eioa,  and  said  he  would  rather  work  day  and 
night  than  return  to  slavery. 

As  a  number  of  persons  had  gathered  round  ub,  we 
began  to  ask  questions  about  their  willingjiess  to  work. 
We  told  them  that  we  had  heard  in  England  that  they 
were  idle ;  that  they  were  content  to  lie  all  day  under 
the  shade  of  the  mango  tree,  and  to  suck  its  li 
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I  fruit ;  that,  m  fact,  only  the  whip  would  make  them 
work.  They  became  very  excited,  and  for  a  time  we 
could  hardly  be  heard.  They  loudly  complained  of  the 
treatment  they  experienced.  One  man  afSi-med  that 
he  had  been  working  for  tliree  months,  and  as  yet  had 
received  only  three  shillings.  A  woman  said  9d.  a  day 
was  not  enough ;  while  the  men  said  there  were  mora 
labourers  than  could  be  employed.  A  foreman  of  the 
people  engaged  on  the  repair  of  the  roads  said  the 
same ;  that  very  week  he  had  refused  tliirty  persona 
who  had  applied  for  work ;  but  tlien  road  mending  was 
paid  better  than  estates'  work.  Said  one  shrewdly,  if 
they  had  bought  laud,  as  most  of  them  bad,  where 
could  the  money  to  purchase  it  have  come  from,  if  they 
bad  not  worked  for  it  ?  At  length  the  noise  and 
vociferation  became  so  gi'eat,  that  we  were  glad  to 
tell  them  that  we  thought  better  of  their  industry,  and 
were  happy  to  see  them  so  well  dressed  and  prosperous. 
This  appeased  the  rising  storm,  and  they  turned  away, 
laughing  merrily. 

As  we  watched  them  retiring  from  the  market,  we 
were  astonished  at  the  loads  which  the  women  bore 
away  upon  their  heads.  One  load  which  I  weighted, 
can-ied  by  a  young  woman,  must  have  been  quite  half 
a  hundrwi  weight.  The  market  resounded  throughout 
the  day  with  chaiFering  and  laughter ;  but  we  saw 
no  disorder  nor  drunkenness,  although  two  or  three 
rum  shops  were  at  hand. 

Arrangements  had  been  made  for  us  to  spend  the 
Lord's-day  with  the  Churches  of  two  native  brethren. 


Accordingly  my  fellow-traveller,  after  dinner,  started 
for  Coultarfc  Grove,  while,  with  a  guide,  i  made  my  way 
to  Mooiit  Nebo,  Bome  thirteen  miles  to  the  eastward  of 
the  Moneagne.  At  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  I 
passed  the  Wesleyan  station  of  Watsonville,  conaiatsng 
of  a  neat  chapel,  school,  and  teachers'  houses.  It  is 
under  the  charge  of  the  school-master,  the  minister 
residing  at  Guy's  Hillj  near  Mount  Nebo.  Winding 
along  a  gradually  rising  path,  and  often  passing  by  neat 
cottages  and  the  plantations  of  the  peasantry,  the  road 
at  length  plunged  into  a  labyrinth  of  hills.  It  circled 
from  hill  to  hill,  the  sides  of  which  were  everywhere 
Sickly  planted  with  pimento  trees  to  the  very  top. 
Some  trees  appeared  inaccessible,  so  precipitous  were 
the  rocks;  yet  in  every  crevice,  and  on  every  ledge, 
they  found  soil  to  root  in.  For  five  or  six  miles,  the 
road  swept  along  and  around  these  pimento  walks. 
Nearly  the  whole  are  the  property  of  black  people,  who 
have  purchased  the  laud  and  settled  here  since  eman- 
cipation. Neai-  the  highest  point,  I  came  upon  a  small 
settlement  of  Scotch  people — immigrants  induced  to 
come  a  few  years  ago,  to  supply  the  asserted  want  of 
lahom'ers.  They  were  lamentably  disappointed,  if  not 
deceived.  Many  died ;  a  few  returned  home ;  the 
remainder  get  a  precarious  living  by  the  cultivation  of 
maize,  and  other  ground  pi-o visions.  For  estates' 
labour,  they  have  been  found  nselesa.  As  rain  had 
fallen  on  the  mountains,  the  last  part  of  the  ride  was 
very  muddy.  Night  fell  long  before  I  reached  the 
cottage  of  our  native  brother,  the  pastor  of  this  mountain 
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chorcli,  but  the  darkoesB  booh  flitted  away  before  tKe 
splendonr  of  the  rising  moon. 

This  was  the  first  church  I  visited  under  the  care  of 
a  native  pastor.  The  chapel  stands  on  the  brow  of  a 
lofty  eminence,  which  commands  a  very  extensive  view 
of  the  vale  below,  and  of  the  mountains  which  shut  it 
in.  It  is  built  of  stone,  and  ^ill  hold  five  hnndred 
persons.  The  flooring  ia  incomplete,  one  half  only 
being  at  present  boarded.  On  Lord'a-day,  the  con- 
gregation varies  from  one  to  five  hundred,  the  largest 
usually  assembling  at  the  monthly  communion.  The 
minister  was  educated  at  the  Calabai-  Institution. 
Difficulties,  both  personal  and  relative,  at  first  hindered 
hia  success;  but  during  the  last  year,  he  had  added 
sixty  persons  to  the  Church,  mostly  from  among  the 
young.  The  Church  is  divided  into  eight  classes,  under 
the  charge  of  three  deacons  and  ten  leaders.  They 
meet  once  on  Sunday,  and  three  times  in  the  week. 
The  attendance  at  class  is  best  on  the  Sunday  and  Mon- 
day. Of  the  leaders  two  are  unable  to  read.  Here 
the  complaint  was  repeated  which  we  had  heard  else- 
where, that  the  young  are  not  so  attentive  to  religion  as 
they  should  be ;  they  are  not  so  liberal,  and  spend  too 
much  money  on  dress.  The  discipline  of  the  Church  is 
carefully  maintained,  and  the  leaders  thought  that  the 
ein  of  fornication  was  decreasing  among  the  people. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  discipline  of  the  mission 
churches  exercises  a  very  salutary  influence  in  this 
respect,  not  only  among  professing  Christians,  but  on 
society  genei'ally.      It  educates  the  conscience  of  the 
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people  with  respect  to  the  vices  to  which  it  is  applied, 
and  generally  they  aubinit  to  it  without  resentment. 
Aa  the  exercise  of  discipline  lies  much  in  the  hands  of 
the  deacons  and  leaders,  the  minister  is  not  exposed  to 
any  special  ohloquy  in  carrying  out  the  decisions  of  the 
Church. 

A  considerable  effort  is  required  to  raise  the  salary  of 
the  pastor,  which  is  done  without  assistance  from  any 
quarter.  More  difficulty  is  experienced  in  supporting 
the  schoolmaster.  The  children's  pence  are  not  enough, 
and  the  fiinds  of  the  church  are  too  low  to  bear  this 
additional  burden.  While  discussing  it,  one  of  the 
deacons  spoke  to  this  effect.  The  Government  was  con- 
tinually imposing  taxes  on  them,  making  them  pay  for 
horses,  carts,  and  houses ;  and  he  wished  to  know  why 
they  should  not  obtain  some  return  in  the  way  of  assist- 
ance for  their  school.  The  Wesleyans,  close  by,  ob- 
tained it ;  and  why  not  they  ?  Their  minister  said  it 
was  wrong  to  take  money  from  the  Gioverument  for  such 
a  purpose ;  but  he  could  not  understand  how  it  was 
wrong.  This  difficulty  presses  very  heavily  on  the 
native  pastors.  Their  European  brethren  obtain  assist- 
ance from  friends  in  England ;  but  they  are  unknown, 
and  this  resource  is  scarcely  open  to  them.  The  island 
possesses  but  few  benevolent  persons  to  whom  applica- 
tion can  be  made;  so  that  their  difficulties  are  great, 
while  the  necessities  of  the  case  are  very  urgent. 

Although  the  day  began  witii  rain,  a  large  congrega- 
tion assembled  in  the  intervals  of  its  cessation.  Before 
the  close  of  the  service,  the  rain  recommenced,  so  that  1 
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was  indaced  to  prolong  it.  With  three  or  four  excep- 
tions, the  Scotch  immigrants  before  mentioned,  the  con- 
gregation consiBted  entirely  of  coloured  and  black  people. 
Their  singing,  if  not  very  harmonious,  was  at  least 
hearty,  and  their  attention  unfailing.  It  was  not  a 
little  amusing  to  watch  them  depart  amid  the  downpour, 
for  all  hope  of  tlie  rain  holding  up  ceased  as  the  afternoon 
advanced.  Some  changed  tlieir  dress.  AH  who  had 
them,  took  off  their  shoes  and  stockings.  The  women 
tucked  up  their  dresses  almost  to  their  knees,  and  with 
a  clatter  of  tongues,  merry  remarks,  and  now  and  then 
snatches  of  hymns,  they  hurried  away. 

All  night  the  rain  came  down,  frequently  waking  me 
with  its  patter  on  the  shingled  roof.  The  outlook  was 
dreary  enough  when  I  rose ;  yet  amid  the  rain  some 
sparkling  humming  birds,  with  emerald  wings  and 
sapphire  breast,  sought  their  morning's  meal  from  the 
honey  cup  of  the  scarlet  hibiscus,  which  grew  profusely 
beneath  the  windows  and  in  tlie  hedge.  About  ten 
o'clock  the  clouds  lifted,  and  the  blue  of  heaven  began 
to  appear.  My  horse  was  soon  saddled,  and  as  the  sun 
burst  forth,  with  one  of  the  deacons  as  my  guide,  I  set 
out  on  my  return.  The  ride,  though  muddy  enough,  was 
ft  pleasant  one  among  the  pimento  groves,  and  we 
reached  the  Moneague  about  half-past  one. 

The  estates  in  this  neighbourhood  are  mostly  cattle 
penns,  or  breeding  farms ;  and  as  few  fences  are  put  up 
by  the  proprietors,  the  cattle  trespass  a  good  deal  on  the 
pra>nsion  grounds  of  tlie  peasantry.  They  say,  that  if 
(heu'  horses  treapass  they  ai-e  impounded,  and  heavy 


fines  are  inflicted ;  but  for  the  injury  done  to  their  crops 
by  the  estates'  cattle  they  obtain  no  redress.  One  planter 
complained  to  me  that  the  people  hamstrung  hia  cattle. 
To  my  inquiries  they  replied  that  it  was  true ;  but 
it  was  not  done  until  their  patience  had  been  exhausted, 
and  their  remonstrances  despised.  Few  of  the  people  in 
this  quarter  seek  employment  on  the  estates,  especially 
where  their  own  land,  with  the  pimento  crop  and  its 
harvesting,  affords  them  a  fair  livelihood.  Even  Cooliea 
are  influenced  by  the  example  of  the  Creoles ;  they  leave 
the  estates  as  soon  as  they  can  obtain  land,  or  open 
shops,  and  abandon  sugar  cultivation.  An  estate  has 
recently  been  thrown  up,  owing  to  the  death  of  the 
owner.  He  died  in  debt.  To  my  question  why  they 
worked  at  all  for  men  who  treated  them  harshly,  and  paid 
them  badly,  they  replied — those  who  have  only  a  small 
piece  of  land  are  obliged  to  work  on  the  estates,  and  as 
there  are  many  in  that  condition,  tlie  bad  as  well  as  the 
good  planters  get  supplied  with  labour.  Much  money 
cannot  now  be  saved,  as*  all  articles  of  food  and  clothing, 
which  come  from  abroad,  are  dearer,  and  tlie  people  are 
becoming  more  and  more  habituated  to  the  use  of  im- 
ported goods.  It  seems  that  land  is  never  parted  with 
by  tlie  people  except  in  cases  of  extreme  urgency.  After 
frequent  inquiries  I  could  not  hear  of  a  single  instance 
of  a  small  freehold  being  sold  for  debt.  One  of  my 
informants,  a  man  of  years  and  experience,  said  he  had 
never  beard  of  such  a  thing  as  a  black  man  being  obliged 
to  sell  his  land.  Crops  and  fuiniture  may  have  been 
seized ;   but  the  land  has  remained  in  the  possession  of 
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its  owner.  Land  ia  eagerly  aonght  after,  and  the  black 
people  especially  are  always  striving  to  increase  the 
quantity  they  possess.  Some  have  so  much  that  they  have 
become  employers  of  labour.  They  pay  the  same  wages 
as  the  planter ;  but  usually  food  is  fjiven  in  addition,  so 
that  the  remmieration  is  actually  greater.  When  dia- 
cnaaing  the  question  of  wages,  I  was  asked  not  nn- 
freqnently  why  it  was  that  when  they  were  slaves  the 
planter  hired  them  at  2s.  and  2s.  Gd.  a  day ;  but  now 
that  they  are  free  the  same  men  will  give  them  not  more 
than  9d.  or  Is.  a  day? 

Land  in  this  district  seems  to  be  increasing  in  value. 
It  ranges  in  price  from  £5  to  £10  an  acre.  No  labourer 
likes  to  live  on  the  eatatea ;  nor  will  he  do  so  unless 
necessity  constrains  it,  for  fear  of  being  turned  off  when 
any  dispute  arises,  and  the  whole  of  his  ground  provisions 
be  forfeited.  Service  must  be  rendered  to  the  planters 
on  whose  land  he  resides ;  he  dare  not  choose  any  other 
master.  The  rent  paid  for  provision  grounds  is  twenty 
shillings  an  acre ;  land  is  rented  only  for  provisions.  The 
people  plant  their  own  land  with  sugar  cane,  or  cultivate 
coffee  upon  it,  or  other  exportable  articles;  for  pro- 
prietors of  estates  will  not  let  land  for  these  purposes. 
The  people  would  get  on  a  great  deal  better,  said  one, 
if  they  were  not  plagued  with  taxes,  tolls  on  the  roads, 
and  hard  dealing,  and  were  not  fraudulently  treated  by 
the  purchasers  of  their  prodnce. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  this  withdrawal  from  the 
estates,  and  the  great  increase  of  cottier  cultivation,  Is 
conducive  to  the  general  weliare  of  the  island.     Doubt- 
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^B  kss,  at  present,  the  people  obtain  a  fair  and  comfortable 
^F.  Gveliliood ;  but  tbey  cannot  cultivate  to  advantage  those 
^B'  products  which  require  Bkill  in  management,  and  large 
^F  ftapital  to  work  profitably.  In  some  quarters,  planters 
are  endeavouring  to  correct  thia  tendency  by  refusing 
to  sell  land,  and  by  letting  it  to  those  only  who  will 
work  for  them ;  but  this  is  ineffectual.  So  great  is  the 
quantity  of  uncultivated  land,  especially  iu  the  monn- 
buns,  and  so  numerous  are  the  properties  which  the 
poverty  of  proprietors  or  other  causes  bring  into  the 
market,  that  land  can  always  be  bought;  and  every 
effort  to  retain  the  people  on  the  estates  by  such 
measures,  only  ends  in  driving  them  further  away. 
The  planters  do  not  care  for  the  labourers  beyond  tlie 
immediate  purpose  of  the  Lour,  and  the  labourers 
retaliate  by  not  caring  for  them. 

We  found  that  the  Church  at  the  Moneague  had  divided 

^]nto  two  sections,  one  part  adhering  to  a  native  minister 
■who  had  been  charged  with  superstitious  practices,  the 
ftther  continuing  under  the  charge  of  the  pastor  of 
Mount  Nebo.  The  latter  party  retained  the  cliapel  in 
their  hands ;  but  it  stands  greatly  in  need  of  repair. 
We  endeavoured  to  open  the  way  for  a  reunion,  but  I 
^_  &ar  without  much  success, 

^1  We  resumed  our  journey  to  Brown's  Town  the  next 
^  day,  passing  Beech  am  ville,  a  station  of  the  Wesleyan 
mission,  having  a  large  chapel  that  will  hold  1500 
persons.  We  turned  off  the  main  road,  for  a  brief  visit 
to  Ooultart  Grove.  Our  horses  were  exceedingly 
ivearied  with   tlie  seven  miles  of   road  under  process 
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and  we  Ti-ere  glad  to  give  them  reet  at  the 
illed  The  Finger  Post.  A  short  ride  of  two 
milee,  on  horses  supphed  by  our  estimable  native 
minister,  Mr.  O'MeaUy,  through  a  very  picturesque 
variety  of  hill  and  dale,  cottage  and  plantation,  brought 
ua  to  his  station.  But  few  of  the  residents  of  this 
settlement  are  attendants  on  Mr.  O'Meally'a  ministra- 
tiona.  His  people  live  still  further  off,  near  Pedro 
River,  from  seven  to  twelve  miles  to  the  south  of 
Coultart  Grove.  The  chapel  was  built  here  to  save  them 
a  stOl  longer  walk  to  St.  Ann's  Bay,  of  which  Church 
they  were  originally  members.  For  some  time  it  was 
supplied  by  the  minister  of  St.  Ann's  Bay,  the  demands 
on  whose  time  necessarily  occasioned  irregularity  in  the 
services.  This  station  was  therefore  separated  from  the 
parent  church,  and  placed  under  its  own  minister.  It 
is,  however,  very  inconvenient  both  to  tlie  minister  and 
people  that  the  bulk  of  tliem  live  so  far  away,  and  there 
appears  to  be  a  strong  desire  that  the  minister  should 
remove  to  the  settlement  of  Walton,  to  be  in  the  midst  of 
his  people.  Probably,  In  time,  this  will  have  to  be  done ; 
bat  in  the  present  migratory  state  of  t!ie  population, 
it  is  difficult  to  decide.  The  proprietor  of  the  land  about 
Coultart  Crrove  will  not  sell  on  inch,  either  to  the 
people  or  to  the  congregation.  They  are  thus  driven 
away  to  procure  land.  Hence  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
[uess  around  what  place  tho  people  will  finally  gather, 
r  where  important  towns  may  spring  up.  For  some 
ttears  to  come,  the  difficulty  this  gives  rise  to  in  their 
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spiritual  guidance  and  instruction,  will  be  very  con- 
Biderable. 
The  people  are  penetratiiig  on  every  side  into  the  moun- 
taiDE,  and  seizing  the  most  cultivable  spots.  Thus,  in  a 
wild  part  of  our  mountain  drive,  between  Coultart  Grove 
andBrown'sTown,wecame  upon  a  number  of  newsetUera. 
I  OnOf  a  tall  stalwart  man,  told  us  that  this  region  was  being 

(rapidly  occupied  by  the  peasantry.  They  clear  tlie  bush, 
plant  coffee  and  pimento,  and  grow  tlie  usual  ground 
provisions.  He  said  that  work  on  estates  was  diiBcult 
to  obtain.  Many  of  tliem  frequently  went  on  a  Monday  to 
seek  work,  but  could  not  get  it,  and  lost  a  day  into  the 
bargain.  Great  numbers,  be  added,  must  work  on  the 
estates  for  a  living,  for  they  do  not  possess  any  land. 
A  few  miles  away,  in  a  place  he  mentioned,  many  were 
starving  for  want  of  employment,  there  being  little  or 
none  on  the  estates  just  then,  crop  not  having  begun. 

Night  fell  before  we  emerged  from  these  mountain 
solitudes ;  but  the  darkness  was  lit  up  by  innumerable 
fire  flies,   flitting  around  us,   leaping  from   bough   to 

■  bough,  and  by  their  light  illuminating  the  dark  interior 
of  the  woods.  We  were  a  little  anxious,  from  our 
ignorance  of  the  way,  and  the  known  precipitous  nature 
of  the  road ;  but  we  were  safely  preserved  by  a  kind 
Providence,  and  soon  forgot  oiu'  perils  in  the  hearty 
welcome  we  received  from  our  dear  friends,  the  Bev. 
John  Clark  and  hia  family. 

As  we  were  hastening  to  the  annual  examination  of 
the  Calabar  Institution,  we  staid  but  one  day  at  Brown's 
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It  was  occupied  in  visiting  and  examining  two 
'  schools.  One,  at  Buxton,  is  sustaiiied  chiefly  by 
J  liberal  gifts  of  the  Society  of  Frianda.  The  other, 
!i  Harmony,  is  kept  by  a  deformed  black  man,  under 
the  auspices  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  teacher  receiving  a 
somewhat  meagre  support  from  the  fees  of  the  children. 
His  scholars  were  not  so  advanced  as  those  at  Buxton, 
yet  they  had  made  fair  progress.  This  black  school- 
master, notwithstanding  the  drawback  of  his  infirmities, 
t  thorough  student,  and  is  gradually  acquiring,  un- 
led,  a  good  knowledge  of  Latin  and  mathematics. 
.  The  road  to  these  schools  led  us  through  pimento 
walks,  and  by  plots  of  land  under  cultivation.  Nearly 
all  the  cultivable  spots  in  the  vales  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  peasantry.     Sugar  is  not  much  cultivated  in  this 

Ptrict;  the  large  properties  are  chiefly  laid  down  in 
izing  farms  or  cattle  penns.  The  schoolmasters  com- 
ined  of  the  irregularity  of  the  attendance  of  the 
Idren.  Their  parents  employ  them  first  in  gatliering 
the  pimento,  and  then  in  ])ickiiig  the  cofllee  crop ; 
8u  tliat  from  the  time  the  pimento  harvest  begins,  until 
after  Christmas,  their  attendance  is  both  interrupted 
and  often  discontinued. 

Buxton  school  is  situated  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  the 
centre  peak  of  a  high  range  of  hills  covered  with 
pimento  walks,  while  the  valleys  between  ai-e  occupied 
the  gai'dens  and  grounds  of  tlie  settlers.  The 
ol  is  held  in  a  building  once  devoted  to  the  re- 
^tion  and  storage  of  pimento,  the  large  barbecaes  on 
pjch  it  was  dried  still  remaining.     It  was  the  property 


mce  of  a  person  who  is  reputed  to  have  been  excessivelj 
^  cruel  to  his  slaves.  The  old  and  iafirra  who  conld  no 
longer  work,  lie  burnt  to  death  on  tliis  spot ;  until  the 
horror  of  the  crime  aroused  the  occnpiers  of  surrounding 
properties,  who  hiterfered  and  put  a  stop  to  this  dreadftj 
holocaust  to  the  demon  of  slavery. 

Buxton  ia  one  of  the  independent  townships  formed 
shortly  after  emancipation.  More  than  twenty  similar 
settlements  were  established  around  Brown's  Town,  on 

^  which  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  families,  three  fourths 
of  the  enfranchised  population  of  the  district,  were 
located.  The  land  cost  from  £3  to  £I2  an  acre, 
according  to  situation  and  productiveness.  Each  free- 
hold generally  consists  of  from  three  to  five  acres.  In 
some  instances  the  field  plots  are  distant  or  apai-t  ft-ora 
the  villages,  where  small  building  plots  with  gardens 
only  were  laid  out ;  in  others  the  cottages  are  erected 
on  the  separate  freeholds.  These  villages,  built  on  the 
slopes  of  the  liiUs,  or  in  the  verdant  hollows  between 
them,  interspersed  with  bananas  and  plaintains,  shaded 
by  mango,  orange,  and  bread-fruit  trees,  give  an  ani- 
mated appearance  to  the  country,  and  the  appearance  of 
an  active  and  prosperous  peasantry.  It  is  supposed  that 
a  half  the  coffee  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  pimento 
f  now  exported,*  are  the  produce  of  the  settlemenla  of  the 

*  The  export  of  pimento  has  undergone  a  oonsidcrsble  fncreiuie  since 

In  1898  wore  ecported  3,762,780  lbs. 
„  1838  „  9,708,640  „ 

„  IftiB  ,,  6,S31,908  „ 

„  1858  „  9,4G5,SG1  „ 
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r.     At  Buxton,  Mr.  Clark  retains  about  twentj-- 
„,^  „^.^3,  and  tlie  pimento  tliey  prodnce  contributes 

Bometimes  £25  a  year  towards  the  maintenance  of  the 
Bchool,  The  school-house  is  also  used  as  a  class  honse, 
and  a  service  is  often  held  in  it  during  the  week,  by  the 
pastor  from  Brown's  Town,  from  which  place  it  is  distant 
about  five  miles. 

"With  a  very  intelligent  deacon  reaiding   here,  and 
father  of  one  of  the  native  pastors,  I  had  some  interest- 

■ing  conversation.  He  said  that  he  had  never  known  a 
JKttler  sell  his  land  from  poverty  or  debt.  Land  changes 
.hands :  sometimes  through  the  death  of  the  owner,  or 
ty  sale  in  order  to  purchase  elsewhere.  But  every  one 
is  anxious  to  possess  land,  and  makes  great  exertions  to 
keep  it.  Young  women  will  refiise  to  marry  an  admirer 
who  has  no  land.  Those  who  have  laud  enough,  rarely 
or  never  go  to  the  estates  to  work.      A  man  with  eight 

I  or  twelve  acres,  is  obliged  to  hire  assistance  at  certain 
seasons;   the  same  wages  are  paid  as  on  estates,  and 
$ometirae8  food  is  given  in  addition.     The  consumption 
of  sugar  and  coffee  has  largely  increased  since  slavery, 
when   tlie  people  had  but   scant  enjoyment  of  them. 
Thus  two  men,  with  whom  I  conversed,  one  having  a 
femily  of  seven  persons,  the  other  of  four,  said  that  the 
average   consumption   of  eacli   family   would   be   one 
^^  pound  and  a  half  of  raw  coffee  a  week,  and  four  or 
^v£ve  pounds  of  sugar.     The  cost  of  gathering  in,  drying 
^Hand    packing    the   pimento    crop,   ranges   from    three 
farthings  to  three  half-pence  a  pound.     The  price  given 
this  year  by  the  merchants  was  one  penny  three  farthings 


a  pound,  so  that  the  profit  was  very  small.  This  low 
price  was  owing  to  a  very  large  crop  the  previous  year. 
It  13  clear  that  if  the  people  have  withdrawn,  or  been 
driven,  from  estates'  labour,  they  have  not  idly  spent 
their  time.  The  purchase  of  their  freeholds,  the  erection 
of  honses,  and  the  profitable  cultivation  of  land,  are  the 
fruit  of  much  toil,  and  are  productive  of  no  small  amount 
of  independence,  contentment,  and  material  prosperity. 
There  has  been  no  deterioration  of  character  or  con- 
dition. While  in  social  habits,  in  intelligence,  and  in 
piety,  there  has  been  a  great  advance  since  they  emerged 
from  bondage. 

On  Friday,  December  16th,  we  pursued  our  journey 
to  Calabar,  calling  on  our  way  on  the  Eev.  T.  Lea,  at 
Stewart  Town.  We  passed  through  several  sugar  estatee, 
among  them  Nightingale  Grove  and  Arckdia,  the  latter 
the  property  of  the  late  W,  Alers  Hankey,  Esq,  These 
estates  are  under  good  management.  The  cane  fields 
looked  in  fine  condition,  their  produce  awaiting  the 
speedy  "  putting  about"  of  the  mills  to  be  compressed, 
and  their  juice  manufactured  into  sugar. 

Our  stay  at  Calabar  lasted  over  a  week,  being  frilly 
occupied  with  the  annual  examination ;  we  also  enjoyed 
the  pleasure  of  conference  with  several  brethren,  both 
Europeans  and  natives,  and  made  arrangements  for 
subsequent  journeys,  and  for  a  general  meeting  at 
Montego  Bay  early  in  the  month  of  March. 

The  Calabar  Theological  Institution  originate  with 
the  Rev.  William  Knibb,  and  sprang  out  of  his  noble 
idea  of  evangelizing  Africa  by  the  agency  of  the  freed 
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men  of  the  "West  Indies.  In  connection  with  tliia  move- 
ment, whicli  appealed  ao  powerfuDy  to  the  gratitude  and 
religious  feelings  of  the  enfranchised  people  of  Jamaica, 
in  1840,  within  two  years  of  emancipation,  six  pious 
men  were  undergoing  some  degree  of  preparatory  in- 
atrnctioQ,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Joshua  Tinson,  in 
Kingston.  But  not  less  needful  was  it  to  anticipate  the 
pastoral  wants  of  the  rapidly  increasing  churches  of 
Jamaica.  A  large  increase  of  the  number  of  missionaries 
was  rendered  necessary  by  the  great  additions  to  the 
churcliea  in  the  first  years  of  freedom,  and  this, 
through  the  urgent  appeal  of  Mr.  Knibb,  during  his 
visit  to  England,  iu  1840,  was  obtained.  Tliia  source 
of  supply  was,  however,  closed,  when  the  mission 
churches  declared  themselves  independent  of  the  funds 
of  the  Missionary  Society.  The  Missionary  Committee 
from  that  time  sent  out  no  more  ministers  from  England, 
and  the  churches  were  constrained  to  resort  to  various 
methods  to  fill  up  tlie  ranks  which  time  inevitably 
thinned.  Several  of  the  English  schoolmasters  became 
pastors ;  but  this  source  of  supply  was  soon  exliausted. 
At  the  same  time  a  decided  opinion  bad  gained  ground 
in  England  that  resort  sliould  be  had  to  a  native,  in- 
digenous ministry,  and  that  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  render  the  supply  of  such  pastors  as  effective  and 
speedy  as  possible."     As  events  unfolded,  the  original 


•  The  Eeport  of  the  Calabar  Committee  for  1647  makes  the  remark,  that 
o  obtain  n  supply  of  pastors  &om  EDglnnd  is  obviously  impoadble}"   the 
duty  waa  tliere&re  imperative  of  looking  out  for  iutdligcnt  and  pious  young 
Jiln  tbcidaadrorlhe  workof  tlicioiniBtry. 


idea  was  enlarged,  and  the  Institution  was  founded  for 
the  twofold  purpose  of  raising  missionaries  for  Africa, 
and  pastors  for  Jamaica.  In  the  result  the  latter  object 
has  become  the  most  prominent,  and  has  been  ac- 
complished ;  but  the  former  yet  awaits  fulfilment,  only 
one  student  having  oa  yet  devoted  himself  to  missionary 
labour  in  Africa. 

The  task  of  mating  the  necessary  arrangementa 
was  confided  to  Mr.  Knibb.  On  his  recommendation 
the  present  premises  were  purchased,*  and  on  the  Cth 
October,  1843,  the  Institution  was  opened,  with 
sis  students,  under  the  presidency  of  the  late  Rev. 
Joshua  Tin  son.  The  experience  of  the  Institution 
has  afforded  a  striking  illustration  of  the  low  mental 
condition  to  which  elaveiy  reduced  the  population.  True, 
genuine  piety  is  not  wanting ;  but  among  the  thousand? 
of  members  in  the  churches,  very  few  have  been  found 
qualified  to  undergo  the  moderate  test  which  admission 
requires,  or  to  prosecute  successfully  the  course  of 
instruction  prescribed.  Even  among  the  free  coloured 
population,  so  defective  and  partial  was  their  education, 
not  many  were  eligible  for  the  office  of  elerk,  or 
book-keeper.  It  had  been  the  policy  of  the  planters 
to  shut  out  even  the  class  having  tbeir  own  blood 
running  in  its  veins,  from  the  advantages  of 
education.  As  for  slaves,  they  could  be  instructed 
only  by  stealth,  or  in   the    Sunday  school.     Not  one 
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in  five  hundred  could  read.  Hence  Jamaica  baa 
not  hitherto  presented  any  number  of  even  moderately 
educated  men,  from  whom  persons  could  be  selected 
for  the  rainiatry.  Sucb  a  class  is  only  now  beginning 
to  appear,  through  the  influence  of  the  numerous 
Bcliools  which  have  been  with  more  or  less  diiEculty 
maintained  since  emancipation.  It  is  often  forgotten 
that  the  gospel,  while  it  purifies  and  forms  the  moral 
character,  does  not  transform  the  illiterate  into  scholars, 
nor  give  to  the  narrow  intellect  increased  power, 
nor  necessarily  impart  a  capacity  for  public  teaching. 
la  Jamaica  there  are  no  accumulations  of  knowledge ; 
each  generation  has  succeeded  to  the  degradation,  to 
the  low  moral  and  mental  habitudes,  of  previous 
generations .  The  people  were  kept  in  ignorance, 
ignorance  so  unbroken  that  from  its  effects  men  could 
argue  the  absence  of  mind  altogether,  and  affirm  that 
the  negro  was  nothing  better  than  an  animal,  with 
some  approximations  only  to  tlie  hum  am  being. 
Exceptions  of  course  could  be  quoted,  but  not  so 
numerous  as  to  break  the  dead  level  of  mental  inferiority 
i"Tvluch  everywhere  prevailed,  or  to  form  a  claaa  of 
intelligent  men,  by  whom  tlie  masses  of  the  people 
could  be  raised  or  improved."     Education  in   art,  or 


"  I  caDDot  deprive  myaolf  of  tlie  plessure  of  quoling  the  corroboratlvo 
languttpi  of  my  eateemed  frLcnd,  the  Rtv.  C.  M.  Birrell,  who  visited  tho 
island  in  1917.  "  Ifeyer  dll  I  reached  the  spot,  liad  I  a  just  appreciation 
of  the  difHoulties  In  the  way;  never  till  then  did  I  so  cleurlf  perceive 
the  extent  to  which  tlie  education  of  the  people  in  civilized  countries  has 
been  carried  on  in  the  persons  of  their  ancestors,  the  extent  to  ivhlcli 
qualities,  wtiich  tve  deem  nntursl  nnd  innate,  are  the  result  of  subtle 
influences  ia  societr,  the  operations  of  ^hicb  we  cannot  detect,  and  of 
whicli  we  cannot  tdl  '  whence  they  come,  or  whither  thej  go."    Of  all 
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in  Bcience,  has  not  even  yet  begun.  Jamaica  had  no 
depositaries  or  fountains  of  learning,  no  academies 
for  the  black.  Emancipation  was  the  startiDg  point 
for  the  negro,  and  it  were  a  surpriaing  thing  indeed 
if  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  century  the  hondmen  of 
generations  had  acquired  the  intelligence  and  mental 
activity  of  the  white,  whose  intellectual  parentage 
dates  back  for  centuries. 

Hence  the  instruction  given  in  the  Institution, 
especially  in  the  early  years  of  its  existence,  was  of 
a  very  elementary  sort.  The  miserable  patois  of  the 
slave  had  to  be  exchanged  for  euphonious  and  gram- 
matical English.  The  powers  of  thought,  dormant  for 
ages,  had  to  be  awakened  as  well  as  knowledge  to 
be  acquired.  Studies  fitted  to  prepare  the  students 
for  the  miuistry  of  the  word  of  God,  had  of  course 
ihe  chief  attention ;  but  the  tutor,  also,  with  great 
wisdom,  imparted  the  elements  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  languages,  as  well  to  discipline  tlie  mind 
and  to  increase  the  power  of  expression,  as  to  enable 
them  to  read  God's  truth  in  the  tongues  in  which  it 
was  conveyed  to  men. 

Until  his  death,  on  the  2nd  December,  1850,  the 
Institution   continued   in  the  charge   of  Mr.   Tinson.* 

these  beredUnry  lulvnnloges,  t.lie  peoplu  of  those  larda  are  destitute.  Tlie 
entire  popuUtjoa  stands  tntellecfiiitlly  at  Zero,  fiver;  man  niiiat  rise  in 
his  own  peraon  from  that  pdnt.  Until  the  Etandnrd  of  education  he 
raised  unlTersallii,  there  n-lil  slwHye  he  great  obstacles  in  the  way  nf  a  higlily 
qualified  race  of  native  pasCors.    Yet  a  begiimiii^  has  be«n  made,  and  well 

■  Mr.  Tinson   lies  iQlBired   in  Ihe  picturesque  cemetery   behind  and 

helonging  to  tba  Institution,  his  tomh,  with  that  of  tlie  deceased  wife  of  Ibe 

Tj  ovenbadowed  with  the  fragrant  tbllage  of  a  large  pimento  tree. 
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been    his    BncceBsfiil    endeavotir    to    plant    a 
■  for  training  young  men  of  African  origin 

expresaly  for  the  work  of  the  minisby.  It  was  the 
first  attempt  of  the  kind  in  Jamaica.  Amid  many 
prophecies  of  failure,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
nine  native  bom  men,  some  of  whom  had  been  slaves, 
take  the  position  of  pastors  over  churches,  and  several 
of  them  remain  to  this  day  the  ministers  of  the  congre- 
gations where  they  first  settled,  and  which  have 
continued  to  prosper  under  their  miniati-ations.  Thus 
Mr.  Smith  became  pastor  of  Mount  Angus  church  in 
1843 ;  Mr.  Johnson,  of  ClarksonviUe,  in  1844 ;  Mr. 
E.  Palmer,  of  Kingston,  in  1846;  Mr.  Fray,  of  Itefuge, 
in  1847  ;  Mr.  Dalling,  of  Stacey  Ville,  in  1848  ;  where 
they  still  labour. 

tlhe  present  highly  valued  tutor  of  the  Institution,  the 
Eev.  D.  J.  East,  assumed  the  office  in  January,  1862. 
He  has  devoted  himself  to  the  work  with  a  zeal,  an 
energy,  and  a  wise  perception  of  the  true  wants  of 
Jamaica,   which    have    received  their  reward   in   the 

(efficiency  to  which  the  Listitution  has  attained,  and  its 
increasing  value  to  the  elevation  of  the  race  which  it  is 
the  devoted  aim  of  his  life  to  benefit.  He  soon  pei;- 
Ceived  the  great  importance  of  an  improved  education 
fcr  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  black  and  coloured 
races  were  far  from  having  attained  the  same  degree  of 
civilization  as  the  European.  No  middle  or  monied 
class  existed  to  render  a  superior  education  either  a 
desired  or  a  possible  thing.  Sufficient  time  had  not 
jelapsed  for  this  result ;  but  the  germ  of  it  was  there,  in 
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the  new  townships,  in  the  eager  acquisition  of  land,  In 
the  growth  of  artificial  wants,  in  the  desire  for  improved 
dwellings  and  dress.  To  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  East, 
writing  in  1853  :  "  The  people  are  ambitious  of  rising  * 
in  the  world."  Everything  impressed  his  mind  with  the 
vast  importance  of  education  to  the  future  welfare  of 
the  people.  Hence  he  proposed  to  the  committee  of  the 
MiBBionary  Society  the  addition  of  a  Normal  School 
Department  to  the  Institution,  and  subsequently  the 
reception  of  lay  students  to  its  advantages.  Of  the  first 
object  there  were  found  warm  supporters  in  the  Society 
of  Friends  in  this  country,  and  with  their  assistance,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  cany  on  a  Normal  School — which, 
while  availing  itself  of  the  Institution  and  of  the 
superintendence  of  its  tutor,  was  to  be  independent  of 
all  denominational  influence,  and  be  conducted  by  a 
gentleman  sent  from  England  for  the  purpose. 

Such  an  effort  was  indeed  required  by  the  necessity 
of  multiplying  day-schools,  and  consequently  school- 
masters, in  order  to  meet  the  educational  wants  of  the 
people,  who  are  becoming  more  and  more  scattered  on 
the  mountains,  and  therefore  distant  from  the  centres  of 
missionary  and  educational  influence.  But  to  find 
schoolmasters  the  same  diificnlty  was  experienced, 
though  in  a  somewhat  less  degree,  as  in  obtaining  fit 
men  for  the  ministry.  Tiety  might  be  present,  but  not 
fitness  to  teach  even  the  most  elementary  parts  of  know- 
ledge. Calabar  offered  a  suitable  locality  for  such  an 
institution :  the  district  is  populous,  and  schools  are  few. 
Tlie  requisite  buildings  could  be  adapted  or  provided  at  a 
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11  cost ;  a  large  library  had  been  collected ;  and 
lomj  could  be  secured  in  the  domestic  management. 
The  attempt  was  made,  and  not  without  anccess ;  but 
circumstances  arose  to  disturb  the  independent  arrange- 
ment, and  in  1859  the  Normal  School  was  merged  into  the 
general  objects  of  the  Institution.  A  temporary  arrange- 
ment was  made  by  the  Missionary  Committee  with  the 
Calabar  Committee,  pending  the  visit  of  the  deputation, 
which  has  resulted,  on  their  report,  in  the  permanent 
adoption  of  a  Normal  School  Department  as  a  portion  of 
the  work  of  the  Inatitntton;  and  the  sum  of  £150 
a-year  is  granted  towards  the  support  of  the  tutor. 

At  the  time  of  our  arrival,  both  the  Theological  and 
Normal  School  Departments  were  in  full  operation. 
Several  lay  students  were  also  receiving  a  general 
education.  One  native  teacher  only,  who  had  been 
educated  in  the  Institution,  assisted  Mr.  East,  and 
enabled  him  to  endure  the  exhausting  toil  which  these 
manifold  labours  entailed.  Provision  had  been  made 
for  the  board  and  lodging  of  all  the  students  witliin  the 
Institution.  This  had  involved  an  extension  of  the 
College  buildings.  A  new  school-room,  capable  of 
accommodating  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  children, 
had  been  built  for  the  Normal  Day  School ;  which 
before,  at  great  inconvenience,  had  been  conducted  in 
the  chapel  at  Rio  Biieno,  a  mile-and-a-half  away.  This 
had  been  accomplished  partly  from  contributions  ob- 
tained by  the  Pi-esident  when  in  England  in  the  previous 
year,  but  chiefly  from  his  own  personal  resources. 
Buildings,  comprising  &  commodious  class-room,  and 


Biiie  stadies  and  sleeping  rooms,  had  been  fitted  up ;  and 
a  dining-hall,  with  two  bedrooms  over  it,  erected — in 
addition  to  the  commodious  house  and  set  of  studies  fitted 
up  by  the  previoua  tutor — from  funds,  chiefly  English 
contributions,  independent  of  the  current  income,  and 
leaving  only  a  small  balance  to  be  provided  for," 

Daring  the  session,  the  studies  of  which  occupied  us 
two  very  long  days  in  examining,  there  bad  been 
eighteen  young  men  and  youths  under  instruction — viz.  : 
five  theological  students,  seven  normal  school  students, 
and  six  lay  pupils;  and  an  average  attendance  of  between 
seventy  and  eighty  children  in  the  Normal  Day  School. 
The  lay  students  had  pursued  an  elementary  course  in 
English  Grammar,  History,  Geography,  and  Arithmetic. 
The  studies  of  the  Normal  School  students  were  of  a 
more  advanced  kind,  and  included  the  elements  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  besides  a  weekly  object  lesson,  after- 
wards given  by  tliem  to  the  cliildi'en  of  the  day-school. 
The  studies  of  tlie  Theological  students  embraced  Engh'sh 
Grammar,  English  History,  Church  History,  Mental 
Analysis,  the  Bible  Handbook,  and  the  Tutor's  lectures 
on  Doctrinal  Theology.  Essays  and  a  sermon  were 
written  every  week  for  criticism  in  cIhbs.  The  exami- 
nation was  a  very  gratifying  one  :  gratifying,  if  regarded 
only  as  a  proof  of  actual  attainments  in  knowledge, 
with  skill  in  the  use  of  it,  and  as  evincing  considerable 
power  of  thought.  True,  their  attainments  were  not 
profound — were,    in    feet,  moderate   and  elementary ; 


33  £350  15*.  ad. ;  the  balance  lo  be  pavl,  £17. 
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still  there  was  the  display  of  good  capacity,  of  certain 
mental  force,  quickness  of  conception  and  memory,  and 
for  the  short  time  during  which  the  students  had  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  tlie  Institution,  a  progress  of  the  most 
satisfactory  kind.  Only  in  Geometry  was  tiiere  an 
approach  to  failure.  Perhaps  it  yet  remains  to  be  proved 
that  the  negro  race  possesses  a  good  capacity  for  the 
higher  abstractions  of  reasoning  and  calculation.  The 
term  of  four  years  seemed  to  us  too  short  to  surmount 
the  deficiencies  arising  from  the  want  of  early  training, 
and  to  secure  both  a  greater  breadth  of  acquirements, 
and  the  formation  of  habits  of  steady  mental  labour  and 
active  thought.  We  thought  it  oiu-  duty  to  urge  an 
extension  of  the  time  to  six  years,  and  in  this  recom- 
mendation we  are  happy  to  have  tlie  concurrence  of  the 
Mission  Committee,  and  of  the  brethren  who  conduct 
the  affairs  of  the  Institution. 

Since  the  commencement,  in  1843,  thirty-one  in- 
dividuals, including  those  in  the  house  at  the  time  of 
our  visit,  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  theological 
instruction.  Of  these,  five  have  died ;  one  has  been 
expelled ;  thirteen  are  pastors  of  churches ;  one  is  a 
missionary  in  Western  Africa ;  and  six  are  engaged  aa 
teachers  or  assistant  preachers.  Since  our  departm'e, 
tlu'ee  of  the  five  students  bave  entered  upon  pastoral 
engagements. 

The  experiment  of  raising  up  an  indigenous  ministry, 
is  a  highly  encouraging  one.  Notwithstanding  the 
difficulties  already  alluded  to,  a  number  of  young  men 

,-e  been  found  ^d  educated,  to  replace  the  vacancies 
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occasioned  by  the  deatli  or  departure  of  European 
ministers.  More  pastors  are  certainly,  nay,  urgently, 
required,  and  tlie  supply  is  not  equal  to  the  requirement ; 
but  every  year  will  diminish  this  difficulty,  and  bring  to 
the  Institution  men  of  a  higher  stamp.  Already  an 
improvement  is  apparent.  All  agree  that  the  students 
of  later  years  come  better  prepared  for  the  studies  of 
the  place,  and  that  the  standard  of  ability  and  attainment 
ia  gradually  rising.  Meanwhile  we  have  examples  of 
native-bom  men,  both  black  and  coloured,  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  the  pastorate  witli  credit  to  themselves  and 
with  advantage  to  the  churches.  If,  at  present,  the 
spheres  they  occupy  are  of  secondary  importance,  their 
labours  aa  evangelists,  and  as  pastors  of  flocks,  are 
sufficiently  successful  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  plan,  and  the  practicability  of  securing  a  body  of 
native  ministers  well  adapted  for  the  service  of  the  bouse 
of  the  Lord.  If,  in  some  instances,  tliere  is  apparent  a 
want  of  ability  to  control  the  turbulent  elements  which  will 
show  themselves  in  voluntary  assemblies ;  if,  here  and 
there,  we  had  brought  to  our  notice  some  instance  of 
imprudence,  or  some  exhibition  of  vanity  and  bad  taste^ 
our  personal  intercourse  with  the  native  pastors  often 
impressed  us  with  their  good  sense ;  while  the  esteem  in 
which  they  are  held  by  their  people,  and  the  generally 
adequate  salaries  they  obtain,  show  tliat  their  labours 
are  appreciated  by  those  for  whom  they  toil.  From  the 
absence  of  intellectual  flociety  in  their  congregations,  the 
difficulty  and  cost  of  obtaining  books,  and  the  distance 
of  the  stations  from  each  other,  rendering  interconree 
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^P^th  their  fellow  tninisters  both  costly  and  imfireqnent, 
^  there  is  danger  of  mental  inactivity,  and  tlie  decay  of 
those  habita  of  contionous  study  wliich  were  acquired  in 
college.  To  remedy  tliis,  the  deputation  suggested,  that 
the  tutor  should  pay  them  as  frequent  visits  during  the 
vacation  as  circumstances  would  permit.  He  might 
thus,  in  some  measure,  continue  to  dii'ect  their  studies, 
and  render  them  important  advice  and  aid  in  the  dis- 
charge of  tlieir  pastoral  duties.  This  suggestion  was 
.most  cordially  welcomed  by  the  native  brethren,  and  it 
lias  met  the  approval  of  all  the  parties  interested. 

It  was  the  more  gratifying  to  observe  the  large 
■measure  of  success  which  has  attended  tliis  attempt  to 
raise  an  indigenous  ministry,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not 
only  the  first  effort  of  the  kind  made  in  the  island,  hut 
also  because  I  was  very  early  after  my  arrival  assured 
by  some  estimable  persons,  both  lay  and  clerical,  that  to 
place  the  churches  under  the  government  and  teaching 
of  black  men  would  he  productive  of  manifold  evils ;  and 
instances  were  related  to  me  within  their  knowledge  where 
such  had  been  the  vanity,  the  ridiculous  assumptions, 
Uie  extravagance  and  the  instability  of  native  ministers, 
that  confidence  in  their  usefulness,  and  in  their  fitness 
for  an  employment  so  grave  and  responsible  was  utterly 
destroyed.  I  well  remember,  in  one  instance,  a 
gentleman  of  the  highest  respectability  taking  me  aside 
and  very  seriously  remonstrating  with  me  for  the  course 
the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  has  taken  in  this  matter. 
Not  that  every  native  minister  had  failed  in  other 
denominations;  the  Wesleyans,  the  Independents,  the 
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PreabTterians,  each  possesses  one  or  two  epeciinens  of 
native  miniatera  who  are  examples  of  fervent  piety 
and  ministerial  ability.  But  tbese,  I  was  told,  were 
exceptions,  and  tlieir  employment  must  therefore  be 
exceptional. 

Nothing,  however,  that  I  heard  or  saw  baa  given 
me  the  slightest  sympathy  with  this  view.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  show,  even  if  it  were  true,  tliat  oar 
native  ministers  are  equal  in  attainment  or  ability 
to  their  English-educated  and  academically  trained 
brethren.  It  is  sufficient  that  they  creditably  and 
successfully  discharge  the  duties  incumbent  on  them  aa 
the  pastors  of  the  churches  and  congregations  they 
serve.  I  could  not  but  observe  that  the  most  important 
objections  originate  in  circumstances  traceable  to  the 
ecclesiastical  system,  or  religious  organization  of  the 
parties  in  question.  The  native  pastors  of  Baptist 
churches,  while  recognized  and  received  as  of  eqoal 
ministerial  status  with  their  European  brethren,  are 
nevertheless  the  choice  of  their  people,  and  dependent 
on  their  liberality  for  support.  Not  so  in  the  Establish- 
ment, nor  in  the  ecclesiastical  arrangements  of  other 
denominations  in  the  island.  By  these,  native  miniatera 
are  ordained,  and  by  ordination  become  entitled  to  the 
same  ecclesiastical  rank  as  their  white  brethren  j  but 
tbey  are  placed  on  some  missionary  fimd,  or  are 
salaried,  without  reference  to  the  choice  or  the  good 
pleasure  of  the  people  they  are  to  serve.  The  mutual 
obligations  which  ought  to  subsist  between  a  pastor  and 
his  people,  are  not  formed ;  the  pastor  is  not  made  to  fed 
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his  BQCcess  depends  under  God's  blesaing  on  his 
n  exertions,  and  that  his  position  can  only  be  secured 
'7  good  conduct,  devotedneaa  to  the  service  of  his 
and  a.  constant  regard  to  the  wellbeing  of  his 
flock.  Sometimes  he  is  pampered  by  a  salary  that 
lifts  him  above  the  condition  of  his  people  ;  or  he 
is  encouraged  to  estraragance  hy  the  certainty  that 
others  will  be  responsible  for  the  debts  he  may  incur.  It 
is  in  my  judgment  a  very  essential  element  in  the 
preparation  and  success  of  a  native  ministry,  that  the 
[>aBtor  should  look  to  those  whom  he  has  to  benefit  for  the 
support  he  needs,  Neglect  of  this  principle  has  led 
to  many  failures  in  Jamaica,  and  in  other  parte  of  the 
missionary  field. 

The  Baptist  churches  of  Jamaica  are  fully  alive  to 
the  value  of  the  Calabar  Institution,  Hitherto  no 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  obtaining  from  them 
the  cost  of  the  board  of  the  students,  both  in  the 
Theological  and  Normal  School  departments;  nearly 
every  church  in  the  island  contributes  to  the  funds.  As 
already  intimated,  the  Society  in  England,  in  accordance 
with  the  arrangement  made  in  1845,  provides  the  salary 
of  the  tutor,  and  now  allows  a  further  sum  of  £150  per 
annum  towards  the  sup[jort  of  the  tutor  of  the  Normal 
School.*  In  vigorously  sustaining  this  seminary  for 
training  ministers  and  schoolmasters,    the  Missionary 
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Society  is  taking  the  most  efficient  means  in  its  power 
to  foster  ihe  work  begun  at  emancipation,  and  to  provide 
for  the  future  wellbeing  and  elevation  of  ihe  people  of 
Jamaica.  A  sound  scriptural  education  is  the  one  great 
want  of  the  enfranchised  population  of  this  beautiful 
land* 


CHAPTER  V. 

Salem  Chapel— The  Association  of  St  Ann's— State  of  the  Churches— St. 
Ann's  Bay— Formation  of  the  Church— Its  Condition— Its  Discipline^ 
Attendance  at  Public  Worship— Beligious  Belief  and  Practice— Condition 
of  the  People — Labour  and  Labourers — Enjoyment  of  Freedom — Diminu- 
tion of  Wages  and  its  Effectfr-The  Planters— Their  Treatment  of  the 
People — Immigration — Increase  of  Consimiption  of  Sugar  and  Coffee — 
Visit  to  an  Estate — Causes  of  Prosperity — Effect  of  the  Revolution  in  San 
Domingo — Day  and  Task  Work— The  Storekeeper — Crime  in  St.  Ann's 
— St.  Ann's  Bay — Roaring  River — The  Cataract. 

A  FEW  days  after  the  close  of  the  examinations  at 
Calabar,  Mrs.  UnderhiU  and  myself  set  out  for  Salem 
a  station  on  the  road  to  St.  Ann's  Bay,  in  charge  of  a 
native  minister,  the  Eev.  J.  G.  Bennett  The  half-yearly 
meeting  of  the  pastors,  deacons,  and  delegates  of  the 
Baptist  Churches  of  the  parish  of  St.  Ann's  was  appointed 
for  this  place,  and  would  afford  a  very  convenient 
opportunity  for  conference  and  inquiry.  Here  also  we 
had  agreed  to  rejoin  my  colleague,  Mr.  Brown,  who  had 
been  spending  a  few  days  with  the  pastors  and  churches 
at  Stewart  Town  and  Brown's  Town. 

Descending  from  the  elevation  on  which  the  Institution 
is  beautifully  placed,  we  crossed  the  Bio  Bueno  by  a 
difficult  ford,  near  the  spot  where  a  bridge  had  been 
some  time  before  torn  down  by  a  flood.  Along  the 
river  side  lay  the  canefields  of  a  sugar  estate,  and  on 
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tbe  aides  of  the  hills,  the  cotta^fes  of  the  people,  shrouded 
in  groves  of  bananas,  or  surrounded  by  their  pimento 
waits,  peeped  forth ;  sometimes  built  of  mud  and 
thatched  with  grass,  at  others  erected  of  more  sub- 
Btantial  materials,  with  neat  verandahs,  and  jalousies 
closing  the  windows.  For  some  distance  we  climbed 
'  and  wound  about  the  hills,  then,  descending  to  the 
sea-ahore,  we  passed  through  the  small  town  of  Dry 
Harbour,  where  there  is  an  excellent  chapel  of  the 
London   Mission,   occupied    by   tlie   Rev,    Mr.   Milne. 

J  Here  is  also  a  temporary  booth,  in  which  a  portion 
«f  one  of  the  congregations  of  Mr.  Bennett  is  wont 
to  meet. 
Leaving  Dry  Harbour  the  road  ran  by  the  sea-side, 
for  the  most  part  among  mangrove  trees  and  across 
swampy  ground.  A  shower  of  rain  fell  as  we  ap- 
proached Salem,  where  the  people  were  returning  from 
the  scene  of  the  baptism  of  twenty-two  persona  in  the 
sea,  belonging  to  the  Church  at  Brown's  Town,  nine 
miles  distant.  The  chapel  at  Salem  stands  on  the  road- 
side in  a  large  square  plot  of  land,  and  by  its  side  is  a 
small  house  of  two  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  minister. 
By  eleven  o'clock  the  pastors,  deacons,  and  delegates  of 
the  associated  Churches  were  met.  The  heavy  raina  of 
the  previous  night  had  prevented  the  attendance  of  the 
representatives  of  one  Church,  and  also  lessened  the 
attendance  of  others.  On  calling  the  roll,  however, 
there  were  found  to  be  present  five  pastors,  forty-eight 
male  and  nine  female  delegates.  In  addition  to  the 
■dinary  business  of  the  session,  t' 
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Heputation  led  to  the  discussion  of  TariouB  subjects. 
[  will  give,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  words  of  the 
,  when  presenting  their  reports  of  the  Churches, 
ind  their  opinions  on  tlia  topics  proposed  for  considera- 

m. 

Clabksonvillb.  Kev.  F.  Johnson,  native  pastor. 
"umber  of  members,  224.  Backsliders  do  not  return 
to  the  Oliurcli  in  such  numbers  as  is  to  be  desired. 
The  young  people  attend  cliapol  very  well ;  but  do  not 
join  the  Church.  The  attendance  at  the  Sunday  School 
is  "delightful." 

Betbany.  Hev.  John  Clark,  European  pastor. 
Number  of  members,  420.  The  Church  is  weak ;  but 
there  is  something  to  cheer  us.  The  congregations 
are  very  good,  if  minister  is  there,  and  it  is  not  wet. 
The  Sunday  School  is  not  well  attended ;  some  of  the 
teachers  are  not  regular ;  but  some  classes  go  on  well. 
There  are  a  few  candidates  for  fellowship.  People 
"  need  to  have  a  full  desire  and  love  to  God,  and  bo 
will  not  join  on."  A  few  backsliders  are  on  trial: 
they  attend  both  cbapei  and  class  very  well.  "Wlieu 
minister  is  not  there,  many  are  not  there.  People  will 
go  to  a  funeral  in  great  numbers. 

Brown's  Town.  Rev.  John  Clark,  pastor.  Num- 
ber of  members,  832.  The  officers  are  at  peace,  and 
labouring  for  souls.  The  deacons  appointed  to  visit 
the  classes  have  been  well  received.  A  great  number 
of  young  people  have  come  forward ;  many  have  been 
baptized,  and  there  are  more  to  come.     Visits  are  paid 
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to  backeliders ;  but  they  have  no  "feeling;"  yet  they 
attend  chapel.  Some  attend  the  "  Penitents'  claas," 
which  meets  on  Sunday  in  the  chapel  with  the  minister. 
The  people  are  very  grateful  for  the  gospel.  Wheu 
the  minister  is  not  present,  a  prayer  meeting  is  usually 
held.  The  classes  are  well  attended,  and  the  leaders 
go  about  stirring  up  the  people.  Slack  members  are 
visited  first  from  the  class,  and  then,  if  needful,  from 
the  Church. 

Dry  Habboub.  Eev.  J.  G.  Bennett,  native  pastor. 
Number  of  members,  160.  The  attendance  is  not  SO 
good  as  we  wish.  When  minister  is  with  us,  the  con- 
gregations are  good;  hut  not  very  good  when  he  is 
away.  There  are  a  few  candidates  for  baptism.  Back- 
sliders do  not  come  forward  as  we  wish.  There  is  no 
Sunday  School  at  present.  Attendance  at  class  some- 
times very  good ;  hut  not  often.  (We  af):erwards 
found  that  much  of  the  non-attendance  was  owing  to 
a  diflerence  of  opinion  in  the  Church  as  to  tlie  locality 
for  a  new  chapel,  a  considerable  number  of  the  members 
living  at  some  distance  from  Dry  Harbour,  and  having 
a  meeting  in  their  own  settlement.) 

Salbu.  Rev.  J.  G.  Bennett,  pastor.  Number  of 
roewbers,  249.  The  deacons  thank  God  for  what  is 
done  The  congregation  is  never  thin,  except  on  wet 
days,  even  when  minister  is  not  there.  Young  people 
crowd  the  place.  The  minister,  oiRcers,  and  members 
are  all  in  peace.  Some  excluded  members  are  very 
"hardj"    but  "we  are  always  talking  to  them  and 
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liem,  that  they  may  not  loae  their  soak." 
was  explained  to  mean  invitation  and  en- 
treaty. )  The  Sunday  School  is  not  ao  good  as  we  wish 
it  to  be.  "  One  hand  we  feel  to  be  a  little  shaky,"  as 
the  school  ia  not  well  attended.  But  the  Lord  is  still 
working  with  us.  If  we  meet  backsliders  on  the  road, 
we  stop  and  talk  with  them ;  we  don't  mind  all  their 
hard  words.  Men  will  go  with  soft  speaking ;  not  with 
driving.  We  urge  them ;  not  to  increase  the  Church, 
hut  to  save  their  souls.  "  No  use  to  get  a  hundred  and 
fifty  had  people  into  the  Church,"  We  are  very  par- 
ticular in  admitting  hackahdera  again.  People  come  late 
to  chapel  sometimes ;  they  live  far  away.  Attendance 
on  the  classes  ia  slack.  They  meet  twice  a  week,  aa 
well  as  on  Sunday.  The  minister  has  one  prayer 
meeting  in  tlie  week  besides,  in  the  chapel.  People 
are  expected  to  come ;  but  some  live  seven  miles  away. 
Minister  meets  "  Penitent  class  "  every  other  Friday. 

GiBBALTAK.  Rev.  T.  Lea,  European  pastor.  Num- 
ber of  members,  142.  "This  year  the  church  is 
going  on  lively,  since  we  had  minister."  "  Since  he 
came,  many  a  bad  weed  in  the  church  he  take  it  out." 
Since  the  weeds  cot  off,  month  after  mouth  we  meet 
together,  and  no  bad  case  comes  before  us.  Sunday 
Scliool  is  going  on  well.  The  classes  do  not  provide 
lights,  (candles)  well ;  but  Sunday  prayer  meeting 
is  crowded.  Attendance  is  very  good  when  minister 
is  not  there.  There  are  "  plenty  young  people.  Since 
minister  came,  things  look  up." 


Stubgb  Town  Tabernacle.*  Rev.  John  Clark, 
[pastor.  Number  of  members,  107.  {It  is  necessary 
|tD  mention,  tbat  this  churcb  is  a  secession  irom  the 
Echiu'cli  under  the  native  minister,  Mr.  McLaggan, 
and  arose  out  of  certain  occurrences  connected  with 
Obeahism,  in  which  the  minister  and  some  of  the 
members  were  involved.)  "We  are  a  handful  of  com." 
Have  no  fault  to  find  as  to  attendance;  attendance 
"most  beautiful,"  except  it  be  wet  and  sloppy  in  the 
town.  The  classes  in  the  town  are  pretty  well  attended. 
There  are  about  700  persons  in  Sturge  Town;  all 
attend  either  the  Tabernacle  or  Mr.  McLaggan 's. 
The  Sunday  School  is  very  good;  but  some  of  the 
teachers  come  late.  Very  few  backsliders;  but  they 
attend  chapel  regularly.  The  leaders  are  attentive  to 
their  duly,  and  look  after  the  "slack."  If  you  scold 
the  people,  you  make  tliem  worse.  There  are  many 
complaints  about  the  estates.  People  are  not  getting 
rid  of  religion,  though  it  is  not  as  it  was  twenty 
years  ago.  A  little  before  and  after  freedom  there  was 
more  piety,  everybody  "  was  going  to  chapel."  All  felt 
the  yoke  of  Satan,  and  looked  to  religion  for  comfort 


'  sturge  Town  was  tbe  flrsC  tawDslilp  eett!«l  by  the  Rev.  John  Garlc 
Biter  emaucipBtion.  It  consisted  of  120  nvreti,  and  cost  £700.  Of  this 
amount  rather  more  than  £4011  -aaa  paid  down  by  about  eighty  or  oinety  of 
tbe  people,  and  tbe  remainder  by  InEtBlments  and  additional  purcboBers. 
Jfearly  100  building  lots,  and  an  equal  numbsr  of  acres  for  proTision  uroande, 
were  laid  out.  In  IS.'JO,  the  population  wan  641.  Number  of  bouses,  111, 
containing  113  families.  A  Bri^  account  qf  ike  Setilementt  by  Rev. 
.    John  Clark,  pp.  5, 6. 
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^KUien.     Young  people    "feel   no  lasli;"    yet  they  are 

^Tcomiiig  to  chapel;  but  do  not  exhibit  such  great  piety. 

There  is  not  bo  much  religion  now  as  before  cholera. 

People  do  not  feel  so  much  now  as  at  the  time  when 

,  -"free    come."     There   was   not  so   much    trouble    in 

mitting   members    then    as    now,   piety    was    more 

Apparent,  there  was  no  need  to  examine  so  strictly. 

Some  deacons  and  leaders  hesitate  now  to  recommend 

memberahip    any    who   ai'e   not   married    people. 

fTomig   people   can   earn   money   for  themselves,   and 

are  not  so  dependent  on  the  old  people;  they  do  not 

listen   as   formerly  to  the  old  people    "to  tick  to  de 

^^  gospel." 

^K    St.  Ann's  Bat.     Eep.  B.  Millard,  European  pastor. 

^BBBTumber  of  members,  504,     *'Tank  God  for  gracious 

privileges  Him  give  to  we."    We  do  not  see  the  love 

to  the  gospel  there  was  at  first.     People  do  not  see 

God  at  all  as  they  did.     We  see  it  well  at  St.  Ann's 

Bay,  and  if  we  go  to  Brown's  Town  we  see  it  better 

still.     "Dont  want  whip  again."     (Here  there  was   a 

^^^eneral   shaking   of  heads   by  way  of  assent.)    "Tree 

^Htelk    to   me    of   them    times."  (A    reference    to   the 

^Bq)eaker  having  been  flogged  when  a  slave,  fastened  to 

a  particular  tree.)     Young  people  did  not  then  love 

the  gospel,   because   there   is   not  the   same    pressure 

upon  them;   life  was  then   miserable,   and  the  gospel 

our    only   comfort.      Young    people    have    now    many 

comforts.     We  have  a  very  good  church,  when  minister 

_. there;   when  he  is  not  there,  people  do  not  attend  bo 

In    his    absence    we    have    reading    scripture, 
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^■inrayer,  and  discourBe.  We  Lave  a  very  good  Sunday 
^i  School.  Whatever  things  there  may  be,  there  will 
be  *'a  little  fault"  iu  tliem.  We  talk  to  backsliders; 
some  wiU  not  come  bock  at  all.  Mr.  Millard  is  a 
capital  pastor  We  have  peace  in  the  church.  Not 
much  reason  to  complain;  *'i-eligion  is  good  enough." 
(Explained  that  religion  was  prospering  among  them.) 
"Tank  I  am  the  gentleman  I  am  this  day."     Many 

rmen  cannot  get  work  to  do.  Glad  if  you  wilt  hire 
men.  "If  you  no  work,  can  make  no  gentlemen." 
People  will  do  twenty  times  more  work  without  whip, 
if  paid  properly.  Formerly  religion  flonrished  more. 
It  was  then  the  beginning  of  tlie  year;  now  it  is  the 
mid  part  of  the  year;  people  fall  back.  They  take 
one  Sunday  for  themselves,  and  give  one  to  Giod. 
They  visit  one  another,  talk  from  house  to  house, 
instead  of  going  to  chapel.  Both  young  and  old 
have  to  be  blamed.  Many  are  not  prosperous,  because 
they  have  no  work  to  do.  The  pay  also  is  bad.  If 
the  people  had  more  money,  they  would  give  it.  Some 
will  put  it  to  a  bad  use.  The  mle  in  the  church  ia 
to  give  threepence  a  week  in  the  class,  and  sixpence 
a  quarter  on  renewing  the  tickets;  that  ia,  fonrteen 
shillinga  a  year;   some  do  not  pay  a  third  of  it. 

OcHO  Eioa.  Rev.  B.  Millard,  pastor.  Number  of 
members,  329.  The  church  is  in  peace,  and  the  chapel 
is  well  attended;  but  is  sometimes  "lean"  when 
minister  ia  not  there.  There  is  a  "beautiful"  Sunday 
jol.  Young  people  attend  very  well.  They  can 
iice  at  the  present  time,  and  preaching  ia  regularly 
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^^Kiaintained.  Thej  "  moum "  that  they  have  not  a 
^Kweek-day  nchool.  The  children  go  out  to  work. 
Minister  looks  well  after  the  sheep  ;  "  if  him  say  him 
come  at  midnight,  be  is  there."  There  are  many  back- 
sliders ;  some  give  encouragement ;  but  we  never  give 
np  imploring  them  to  return.  Ocho  Rios  baa  a  name  ; 
it  is  tbe  mother  Churcli  of  us  all.  When  we  cannot 
bring  back  offenders  to  the"  right  pkco,"  we  bring  them 
before  the  Charcb,  especially  the  bad  cases.  There  are 
sometimes  qnarreU,  and  even  fightings;  but  not  many 
Bucb  cases,  and  they  are  generally  tbe  same  persons 
over  and  over  again.  There  is  not  much  drunkenness 
among  the  people,  not  more  than  formerly.  "  All  tings 
cannot  go  togeder."  "  State  (attendance)  of  our 
Church,  sometimes  tin ;  when  minister  dere,  full." 
Many  of  the  young  people  give  us  much  encouragement ; 
they  may  be  a  little  giddy ;  but  we  must  pray  for  them. 
"  Every  day  I  receive  fresh  sight ;  and  I  pray  for  them 
to  have  eyes  opened — eyes  of  mind."  Unless  they  give 
perfect  satisfaction,  we  do  not  receive  tliem  into  the 
Church,  We  could  baptize  more  if  we  wished ;  but  it 
is  of  no  use  to  take  bad  people  and  fill  our  Church.  We 
want  good,  sound,  strong  members. 

kHere  closed  the  reports  from  the  Churches.  On  re- 
fcBserabling,  after  some  refreshment,  the  conversation 
and  discnssiona  became  more  general.  The  subject  of  a 
native  ministry  was  especially  taken  up, 

To  hear  one  of  my  own  people  preach,  said  one, 
"make  me  higher."  But  we  want  white  ministers  to 
iiix  with  the  coloured,  and  to  deal  with  tlie  white  people 
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ftr  UB.  The  black  ministers  can  preach  to  us  acceptably, 
and  we  like  to  hear  them,  and  are  quite  able  to  manage 
the  Churches  very  well.  But  as  everybody  will  not 
obey,  we  must  resort  to  white  men  for  help  and  counsel. 
White  people  squeeze  us  too  much  if  there  be  no  white 
ministers  to  represent  our  case  at  home,  as  well  as  to 
meet  white  men  here. 

Said  another :  White  men  manage  for  white  men  in 
England,  why  not  black  men  for  black  men  here  ? 
Suppose  Calabar  to  furnish  ministers  as  the  white  men 
i^Q  off;   if  they  write  to   England,   tbey  would   get 

[vice. 

Another  remarked :  We  have  young  men,  but  they 
do  not  offer  themselves.  Native  ministers  are  thought 
Hot  to  be  so  kind  to  the  people  as  the  Europeans. 
Black  people  have  a  bad  heart ;  and  then  tliey  don't 
care,  and  they  turn  against  their  own  colour.  The 
people  take  discipline  better  from  the  white  miuistera. 
Without  a  mixture  of  both,  the  Churches  will  not  do 
■well.  A  little  "  milk  "  and  a  little  black  togetlier  will 
do  well. 

Another  said :  As  Jamaica  cannot  do  wittiout  the 
government  of  the  English,  so  we  cannot  do  without 
English  ministers  in  the  Church.  The  gospel  came  like 
the  sun  at  its  rising :  it  has  not  yet  reached  the 
meridian.  Till  then,  we  cannot  do  without  white 
miniaters.  What  the  English  have  begun,  they  must 
carry  on  to  the  end.  They  were  our  fatliers  and 
mothers  in  spiritual  things,  and  the  sou  wants  them  still.. 
We  would  like  much  to   have   some   native  brethren 
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tiacated  in  England,  We  want  our  native  brethren  to 
t^t  all  the  light  they  can.  Europe  is  a  place  that  God 
has  blesaed  with  light. 

The  white  people  would  be  glad,  said  one,  if  the 
ministera  would  go  away  for  ever,  and  then  what  would 
they  not  do  with  the  blacks?  There  are,  however, 
Bome  good  men  among  them. 

rA  few  remarks  followed,  on  the  ability  of  the  people 
to  give.  One  said,  that  the  young  people  who  were 
well  to  do  gave  liberally.  Generally,  a  falling  off  in 
the  subscriptions  was  a  sure  sign  of  the  religious  interest 
of  the  individual  being  in  a  state  of  decline.  It  was  not 
too  much  to  expect  of  every  member  at  least  5d.  a- 
week.  Some  young  people,  who  are  settling,  cannot 
give  so  much. 

I  The  above  is  a  transcript  of  the  notes  I  took  at  this 
interesting  meeting.  I  have  not  attempted  to  preserve, 
except  in  a  few  instances,  the  rude  patoia  in  which  the 
thoughts  of  the  people  were  expressed.  It  was  often 
evident  that  they  felt  no  slight  difficulty  ia  finding 
words  to  express  themselves,  the  sentences  being  in- 
volved, and  often  highly  figurative.  The  vocabidary  of 
the  people  is  a  short  one,  and  soon  exhausted,  a  sure 

tsign  of  the  uneducated  condition  in  which  they  have 
been  brought  up.  They  displayed,  however,  great 
independence  of  opinion,  manliness  of  manner,  and 
deep  earnestness.  We  were  impressed  with  the  zeal, 
piety,  good  sense,  and  judgment  which  their  remarks 
I  continually  displayed. 

After  this  pleasant  gathering   we  proceeded  to  St. 


Ann's  Bay,  where  we  spent  some  days  with  onr  ralaed 
friend,  the  Rev.  B,  MiUard,  and  hia  family — holding 
meetings  in  his  large  and  commodious  chapel,  and  alao 
at  his  other  station,  Ocho  Bios,  about  eight  miles  distant. 
Tlie  St.  Ann's  Bay  church  is  one  of  the  most  thoroughly 
organized  churches  in  Jamaica.  The  General  Baptists 
originally  had  a  station  in  tliis  town,  but  relinquished  it 
in  1830,  when  the  late  excellent  missionary,  the  Bev. 
J.  Nicholls,  came.  He  formed  the  church  in  St.  Ann's 
Bay  on  the  Ist  August,  1830;  and  at  Ocho  RIos  the 
week  following.  Subsequently  he  extended  his  labours 
to  Brown's  Town.  His  efforts  to  benefit  the  slave  popu- 
lation soDD  awakened  the  hostility  of  the  planters ;  and 
although  the  slaves  of  St.  Ann's  took  no  part  in  the 
Insurrection  which  broke  out  at  the  Christmas  of  1831, 
yet  his  chapel  was  rudely  assailed,  then  wrecked,  then 
totally  destroyed;  himself,  wife,  and  child,  with  difficulty 
escaping  the  persecuting  zeal  of  tlie  adversaries  of 
freedom  and  righteouaueas.  In  the  corner  of  the  chapel- 
yard  is  preserved,  with  care,  an  orange-tree,  on  the 
branches  of  which  the  effigy  of  this  good  man  was  hung, 
with  those  of  two  Wesleyan  missionariea.  It  was  at 
St.  Ann's  Bay  that  the  infamous  Colonial  Union  was 
bom,  its  parents  being  the  parties  who  sought  to  demoheh 
the  sanctuai'ies  of  Grod,  and  who  threatened  the  separa- 
tion of  Jamaica  from  the  sovereignty  of  England,  if 
their  unhallowed  property  in  slaves  was  touched.  The 
house  in  which  its  first  adherents  met  is  now  a,  crumbling 
ruin ;  but  on  the  site  of  the  chapel  they  destroyed  stands 
the  preaent  substantial  structure.     It  will  hold  foiu-teen 
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hundred  persons.     It  is  nsually  full,  and  more  than  once 
during  our  visit  was  crowded. 

Some  interesting  facts  relative  to  tlie  inner  life  of  the 
lurch  were  laid  before  us,  drawn  partly  from  the 
records  of  the  church,  and  partly  from  intercourse  with 
the  leaders  and  the  members.  The  number  of  members 
in  fiill  communion  was  504,  Of  these  336  are  con- 
sidered as  able  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
miniBtry,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  means  of  grace. 
There  are  ten  deacons,  and  the  church  is  broken  up  into 
forty-two  classes,  each  with  its  chosen  leader,  and  in 
some  cases  with  more  than  one.  The  weekly  contribu- 
tion collected  in  the  classes  is  threepence  each  person. 
Members'  tickets  are  renewed  quarterly,  when  a  further 
sum  of  sixpence  is  usually  given.  For  any  special 
purpose — such  as  repairs,  new  buildings,  or  a  benevolent 
object — a  separate  call  is  made.  The  church  is  made  up 
of  the  following  elements  :— Males,  195;  females,  302. 
Of  the  males,  172  are  married;  of  the  femalesj  198. 
There  are  94  widows,  of  whom  67  are  very  old,  receiving 
aid  from  the  church's  poor  fund.  There  are  12  widowers, 
six  of  whom  are  very  aged.  There  are  10  young  meai 
unmarried,  and  9  young  women.  Generally  the  deacons 
do  not  like  to  recommend  unmarried  persons  for  church- 
fellowship.  Non-attendance  at  communion  Is  usually 
followed  by  an  inquiry  as  to  it-s  cause.  The  chief  offences 
brought  before  the  church  for  discipline  are  unchaetity 
and  quarrelling.  Discipline  is  also  applied  to  theft  and 
lud,  to  persons  in  debt,  to  slander,  and  to  such  as 
icome  sellers  of  rum.     We  found  on  the  records  cases 
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of  peraons  who  had  allowed  a  son  or  a  danghter  bVing 
ID  Bin  to  live  with  them,  or  to  occupy  housea  belonging 
to  them.  There  was  an  instance  in  which  a  woman  had 
been  excluded  for  encouraging  superstition.  She  had 
avfuled  herself  of  the  dread  of  obeah  in  order  to  protect 
her  cocoanuts  from  robbery,  by  tying  a  bottle  of  sea- 
water,  whitewashed,  to  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  tree. 
In  another  case,  an  old  woman  was  reproved  because 
she  had  allowed  her  young  grandson  to  run  a  race,  and 
purchased  food  with  the  eighteen  pence  he  won.  A  man 
waa  reprimanded  for  having  carried  to  the  race-course, 
in  the  way  of  duty,  some  articles  which  his  employer 
wanted  there,  though  on  depositing  them  at  the  booth 
he  had  immediately  come  away ;  and  another  was  ex- 
cluded for  having  gone  to  the  race-gronnd  to  sell  sweet- 
meals.  I  mention  these  incidents  to  illnstrato  the  spirit 
and  nature  of  the  discipline  maintained,  not  in  this 
church  only,  hut  generally  in  the  churches  throughout 
the  island.  We  may  think  some  of  the  offences  too 
trifling,  and  some  aa  receiving  too  heavy  a  punishment ; 
but  there  can  be  no  question  aa  to  the  healthy  moral 
effect,  botli  on  the  congregation  and  the  community  at 
large. 

>  I  shall  condense  into  one  statement  various  interesting 
facts  communicated  by  the  deacons  and  leaders  of  the 
two  chm-chea  under  Mr.  Millard's  care. 

They  were  by  no  means  inclined  to  think  that  there 
was  any  permanent  decline  in  the  religious  character  of 
the  churches ;  "  thin^  may  go  down  a  little,  but  they 
come  up  again."     Young  people  are  taking  the  places  of 


e  old,  as  they  are  removed  to  their  rest.     There  are  a 
B  district  occupied  by  the  two  churches, 


T  people 


I  the  d 


Who  go  to  no  place  of  worship  ;  but  they  are  fewer  than 

Su  slavery  time.     At 

there  are  ten  families,  t 

there  is  but  one  person 

worship.      In  Lewis,  a 

young   people    "sit   d( 

slavery  time.     In    Lov 


^B&ei 


Settlement,  ■ 
ight  Baptists  and  one  Wesley  an, 
who  does  not  go  to  a  place  of 
few  go  nowhere  ;  some  of  the 
wn ; "  but  it  was  tlie  same  in 
■er  Hali  ViUage,  out  of  eighty 
persons,  four  young  people  go  to  no  place  of  worship  ; 
sir  excuse  is — that  they  have  not  any  clothes.  There 
of  course,  many  who  do  not  attend  regularly. 
Thns,  in  St.  Ann's  Bay,  the  number  usually  attending 
divine  woraliip  ia  about  equal  to  the  non- attendants. 
Taking  all  clasaea,  there  are  in  the  town  fewer  attendants 
than  just  after  slavery  waa  abolished.  But  there  is  not 
a  house  in  the  Bay  which  has  not  been  visited  by  the 
members,  the  people  invited  to  the  sanctuary,  and  spoken 
with  about  their  souls.  Even  the  vilest  of  tlie  popula- 
tion have  not  been  passed  by.  At  Windsor  Hill,  all  the 
people  go  to  some  place  of  worship.  At  WaterhiU,  moat 
of  the  people  are  praying  persons. 

In  Ocho  Rios,  which,  like  St.  Ann's  Bay,  is  a  small 
seaport,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  young  men  "  right." 
Bad  people  collect  at  the  Bay ;  many  do  not  attend 
worship  at  all.  But  at  Harris  Town  very  few  absent 
themselves  entirely.  At  Three  Hills,  a  few  "  sit  down." 
At  Beecher  Town,  only  three  families  out  of  sisty  or 
seventy  do  not  attend  some  place.  At  Harrison  Town, 
eveiy  one  goes.     At  Paradise,  there  is  one  family  which 
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never  attends  worship.  At  Roadside  are  some  "  dancin 
people ; "  three  families  go  nowhere,  and  try  to  do  all 
the  "  bad"  they  can. 

With  reference  to  the  rule  hy  which  all  helief  and 
practice  must  be  guided,  the  leaders  said :  In  all  matters 
of  doctrine  and  duty  we  must  go  by  God's  law.  It  is 
the  only  guide  we  have.  "  Bible  is  right;  correct  book; 
foil  hook ;  and  not  the  Prayer  Book."  Forma  of  prayer 
are  not  "  feeling"  prayer.  Scriptures  do  not  say  from 
the  heginning,  "  use  Prayer  Book ; "  prayer  must  come 
from  the  heart.  If  our  minister  preach  error,  we  would 
not  receive  him ;  "  but  he  won't."  If  he  were  to  die, 
God  would  still  care  for  the  Church.  There  is  no  law 
in  the  Church  but  the  Eihle,  To  go  to  a  dance  may  not 
iu  itself  he  wrong,  David  danced.  There  is  "dancing" 
in  heaven  when  a  sinner  repents.  But  at  dances  we  have 
to  "  contend  with  bad  people  and  wicked  companiooB." 
One  estate  was  particularly  characterized  as  the  grave 
of  all  moral  character.  For  any  female,  married  < 
unmarried,  to  take  work  upon  it,  was  fatal  to  her 
reputation. 

It  is  our  duty  t«  carry  on  the  cause  of  God.  Feopia 
who  try  to  work  will  have  a  little  money  to  give.  At 
freedom,  and  for  a  while  after,  people  had  httle  use  SxP 
money,  "  Kow  we  have  more  things  to  do  than  money 
to  do  them ;  more  uses  to  put  our  money  to.  We  can't 
compel  any  to  give.  It  is  left  to  every  one's  free  wiU ; 
but  we  expect  them  to  give."  Some  of  the  membera 
may  be  covetous ;  but  generally  if  tliey  have  money, 
they  are  willing  "to  do  their  duty."      "  It  is  not  right 
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to  go  to  GoTernment  to  get  money  to  repair  our  chapela." 
Here  one  of  the  leaders  broke  in  with  the  remark  that 
the  Wesleyan  minister  had  told  him  that  he  had  got  £60 
for  his  chapei,  and  it  was  right,  because  his  people  had 
to  pay  towards  the  taxes  from  which  the  Eatablishmeat 
was  supported.  It  was  only  getting  it  back  again.  "  I 
tell  this  to  minister,  and  he  show  me  the  riglit  sense 
of  it."  Bible  does  not  tell  us  to  go  to  the  House  of 
Assembly.      Our  "  family  "  (Churcli)  is  not  founded  on 

^Jjie  *'  country  lawa,"  but  on  the  Bible.      Giving  must 

^■■Dse  from  a  man's  own  mind. 

^^p>The  conversation  now  diverged  into  general  remarks 

^on  the  condition  of  the  people.  Formerly,  they  stud, 
people  were  more  liberal ;  but  then  wages  were  Is.  6d. 
or  more  a  day.  With  better  wage§  they  could  give  more. 
People  pay  4s.  a  month  for  an  acre  of  provision  ground ; 
some  5s.  The  quantity  of  land  for  this  rate  ia  not  rigidly 
measured,  especially  where  they  labour  on  the  estate 
from  which  they  rent  the  land.  With  5s.  a  week  wages, 
a  man  may  perhaps  be  able  to  spare  3if.  a  week  to  his 
class,  if  he  has  no  family.  If  he  has  no  land  he  must 
pay  3s.  a  week  for  bread  stuff,  (this  includes  yams,  or 
other  fariuaceous  roots,  and  a  little  wheat-bread,)  and 
Ig,  fid.  for  salt  provisions  and  meat.  Then  he  has  to 
provide  clothes,  physic,  and  taxes.  People  are  better 
dressed,"  and  have  better  houses  than  formerly.      But 

k 

^KT     ^^  ^Bvery  both  men  and  ininicii  were  ilresaGd  in  a  eonne  btu«  staff  called 

^^Ww,  or  in  coarse  Oansbui^h,  with  woollen  caps.    On  lome  estotes  tbe  men 

hsd  ill  addition  vecy  comman  blsck  hsU,  and  tbe  women  Fonimon  bandker- 

Kbiett  fi.-  their  beads,  and  once  in  two  or  tbree  jeura  a  blanket  was  given 


there  is  more  diatresa  than  in  the  early  days  of  freedom. 
All  their  earnings  are  taken  up  in  living.  One  of  the 
leaders  offered  the  remark :  K  bread  kind  haa  to  be 
bought  for  a  large  family,  the  hnaband  must  give  to  the 
wife  every  week  6s,  to  buy  it.  If  they  have  provision 
gromid,  they  must  give  out  3a.  for  meat.  Another  said 
that  he  had  four  acres  of  indifferent  land,  and  lie  mnat 
send  12s.  a  week  to  market,  to  purchase  a  fair  supply  of 
food  for  his  family  of  six  childreiij  if  his  ground  furnished 
no  provision.  They  are  sometimes  obliged  to  put  np  with 
one  meal  a  day.  Mary  of  tlie  people  depend  upon  their 
pimento  walks,  as  weil  as  provision  grounds.  But  it  haa 
been  a  bad  year  for  both.  In  fair  years  they  can  usually 
meet  their  expenses  very  well.  Besides  pimento  and 
provision,  they  breed  piga,  and  obtain  jobs  on  the  penns 
(grazing  farms). 

Proprietors  wiU  not  sell  land  now,  though  many  of  ih& 
people  desire  to  buy  it.  Many  estates  cannot  be  sold. 
They  can  buy  land  only  np  in  the  mountains,  far  away 
from  the  estates,  where  it  can  be  bought  for  from  £7  to 
£10  an  acre;  but  "it  of  no  use  to  we  here."  The 
proprietors  say  that  tliey  did  wrong  at  first  to  sell  land, 
In  some  cases  where  it  can  be  rented,  the  proprietors 
reserve  the  pimento  crop,  if  there  are  any  trees  upon  it. 


tliem.      The  mm  tmnsfurmed  lliclr  baize  into  a  ehirt,  jacket,  and 
the  TCODiGn  their  OsnDburg-h  into  petticoats  or  long  siuffi^ks.      One  soch  suit 
lusted  Ibf  a  yeur.     One  dny  I  said  to  a  planter,  in  retbrring  to  the  good  m) 
stnntinl  clothing  the  people  now  posseaa  ;  "  May  I  not  my  thnt  every  ma 

.(i  woniHn  liaaone  good  suit  of  clothes  at  least?"    "  Vou  may  say  two, 

a  the  reply. 
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This  the  people  deem  a  hardship,  for  they  have  to  pay 
the  Game  rent  as  for  cleared  land,  and  land  with  pimento 
trees  on  it  will  not  grow  provisions  well. 

The  labour  on  the  estates  is  often  very  hard ;  many 

have   to   start    from    home  hours    before   daylight   in 

order  to  reach   the  estates   by  six  o'clock.     An   hour, 

and  in  some  cases  an  hour  and  a  half,  is  allowed  for 

breakfast,   and  the  day's   work   usually   ends   at   four 

o'clock.     One  of   our    inibrmants,   a    ranger,   added: 

"Day  work   is   driving  work,  it   is  tongue  work,  kill 

work;"    tLat  is,  the  ranger,  or  driver  hsis  to  use  Lis 

tongue  to  get  the  people  on.     The  people  need  driving 

ftt  day  work,  not  at  task  work;   at   task   work   tliey 

leave  when  the  task  is  finished.     If   a   man  finished 

his  task  at  noon,   he  would   be   too   tired   to  go  on 

with  another,   especially  if  he  has  to  work  day  after 

day.     For  moulding   up   3^   rows   of  cane   they   are 

kid  Is.  3d.,  but  must  be  very  active  to  do  it  in  a 

ly.     One  hundred  cane  holes  may  be  dug  in  light 

id    by  a  good   worker   by   twelve   o'clock,    but   he 

luld    usually    be    too    fetigued    to    do    more.     The 

;es  for  this  task  is  2i.     The  cutting  of  the  cane  is 

ad  at  the  rate  of  le.  a  load,  and  two  loads  can  be 

a   day.     In   day  work,  a   cook  is   allowed   to 

each    gang,    but    not    in   job,    or    task   work.      The 

driver   of  a  gang  is  judge  of  the   work.     On   seven 

tes  mentioned,  six  pay  their  labourers  every  week ; 

the   other,  the  labourers   are   generally   paid,   bnt 

property  people  (carpenters,  smitlis,  coopers,  &c.) 

frequently  put    off,   and    the    payment   of   their 


eaniinga  is  delayed.  On  another  estate,  the  pay  day 
18  every  other  Saturday.  If  the  work  is  stopped  hy 
rain,  the  wages  are  cut  for  the  time  lost,  however 
short  it  may  be.  Lahourers  are  always  to  be  had, 
except  in  crop  times,  or  when  the  pimento  harvest  is 
being  picked;   wages  are  higher  at  that  time. 

Of  more  than  fifty  deacons  and  leaders  present 
during  the  conversation,  every  one  possessed  land  of 
his  own.  More  than  one  half  of  them  never  work  on 
estates  at  all,  their  provision  grounds  and  pimento 
walks  giving  thera  a  sufficient  livelihood.  Some  gitva 
other  reasons  why  they  do  not  work  on  the  estates. 
Thus,  one  made  a  bai'gain  with  an  overseer,  and 
when  the  job  was  completed,  the  overseer  would  not 
pay  the  price  agreed  upon,  but  sent  him  away  with 
oaths;  he  would  not  submit  to  such  indignity  again. 
Another,  a  carpenter,  was  defrauded  by  the  manager 
of  an  estate ;  now  he  lives  by  jobbing  about,  and 
by  his  provision  ground.  Another  haa  become 
butcher,  and  finds  the  trade  a  profitable  one;  why,  ha 
afiked,  should  he  go  to  the  estate? 

When  we  spoke,  in  the  larger  meeting  of  the  people^ 
of  the  freedom  they  had  gained,  and  the  privileges  they 
now  enjoy,  some  of  tliem  gave  utterance  to  very  striking 
and  touching  remarks.  Said  one :  "  We  no  get  free  by 
our  own  money ;  nor  did  Jeaus  himself  come  to  give 
free;  He  spake  the  word,  and  men  did  it"  Said 
another :  "  I  were  slave  once,  and  raassa  told  me  I  no 
better  dan  dog  in  ray  country."  The  senior  deacon 
related,  how  that  he  bought  hia  freedom,  and  when  ha 


^^  ana 
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ihed  to  boy  his  wife,  her  master  refused.     He  would 

him  to  buy  the  children  ;  but  that  he  did  not  care 

to  do,  as  in  a  year  or  two  they  would  become  free.     At 

last,  the  owner  hired  his  wife  to  him  at  5s.  a  week.     He 

did  not  feel  angry ;    but  thought  it  very  kind  of  her 

taster  I  Said  another:  "One  day  of  liberty,  wiUi 
^poverty,  is  better  than  365  days  of  slavery,  witli 
abundance."  "  Have  we  not  our  children  to  love  us  and 
wait  upon  us?"  "Thank  God  for  liberty,"  echoed 
another,  "  and  the  people  of  England,  who  gave  ua  the 

lapel,  too.     Every  day,  when  we  pray  for  wife  and 
ildren,  we  pray  for  the  Qneeu."     "  We  were  without 
fethera  and  mothers ;    but  we  have  the   Queen ;    and 
Christ  is  our  Forerunner,  and  ia  in  Heaven  standing 
before  us," 

One  thus  expressed  his  pleasure  at  seeing  the  deputa- 

in :  "  We  thought  that  we  were  fatherless  and 
iinotherless  children ;  but  two  sons  have  come  from  our 
kind  mother,  and  now  we  hear  that  our  father  and 
mother  live,  and  they  sing  a  kind  song  to  us ;  and  we 
know  that  Christ  lives  also.  We  who  were  ignorant  in 
the  beginning,  have  chosen  those  who  love  Christ  for 
our  leaders.  We  are  in  Jamaica;  but  we  have  no 
power,  no  hope  here;  all  our  power  and  hope  is  in 
England."  To  which  one  sitting  by  added,  "  If  it  was 
not  for  the  Baptist  Society,  we  would  not  be  what  we  is 

3w."      "  England  ia  the  head  of  our  country,"  shouted 

third. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  great  anxiety  ia  exhibited  to 
land,  and  that  the  diminution  of  their  means  of 
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livelihood  is  a  frequent  subject  of  complaint ;  while  at 
the  same  time  wants  have  increased.  Deprived  of 
wages,  or  obliged  to  receive  less,  the  people  liave  been 
compelled  to  resort  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  on  their 
own  account,*  and  this  resort  to  the  land  was,  in  tte 
first  instance,  forced  upon  them  by  the  mistaken  and 
oppressive  course  of  the  planters.  It  is  now  become  a 
necessity;  for  population  has  increased,  and  concurrently 
with  it  the  fund  from  which  wages  must  be  paid  has 
decreased.  The  census  of  the  present  year  (1861), 
proves  that  since  1844,  notwithstanding  the  fearful 
destruction  of  hfe  by  cholera  and  small-pox  in  1850-1, 
the  population  has  increased  63,000.  This  of  itaelf 
must  have  a  serious  influence  on  the  rate  of  wages. 
Then  there  has  been  going  on  a  constant  diminution  in 
tlie  export  of  staples,  sugar  and  coffee,  and  other  minor 
articles,  excepting  pimento  ;  and  consequently  a  far  less 
amount  available  for  the  payment  of  wages.  The 
annual  loss  of  wages  to  the  people  from  the  decay  of 
estates  and  plantations,  cannot  be  less  than  £300,000.  f 


*  In  the  Brat  tbree  yean  of  frccddm  tbt  peasantry  connected  with  the 
Baptist  Churcties  of  St.  Ann's  parish  spent  £10,000  in  t!ie  pnrchnse  of  land. 
SapiUt  Heratd  for  1843,  p.  146.  Up  to  1845,  Mr.  Kuibb  aUted  in  a 
speech  at  Norwieh,  forty  iree  villages  had  been  founded  in  St.  Ann's  pulKb, 
and  1749  hoiues  built.    Life,  p.  487. 

t  For  Bix  years  before  ti^edom,  from  1833  to  1838  indusiTC,  the  Bvui^^e 
annual  export  of  BugBT  was  74,389  lihds.;  for  the  six  yenra,  from  1859  to 
1896  InclUBiTe,  30,871  hbds. ;  an  average  annual  dfrninution  of  44,518  hlida. 
Reekooing  the  loss  in  WQCea  to  the  labouring  class  at  £6  per  hhd.,  this 
article  alone  showa  a  diminution  of  £S33,690.  Tbe  average  export  of  coSba 
In  the  aame  years,  was  respectively  18,356,306  tba.,  and  6^1,138  Ibt., 
adiminntiooofS,  965,168  lbs.  annually.  This  at  1  Jd.  per  lb.  for  the  value  of 
labour  merely,  gives  a  loss  in  wages  of  £49,<i33.    A  dmilar  diminntloD,  and 
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tth  this  dimimition  in  the  amount  of  wages  distributed 
the  island,  there  has  been  a  contemporaneous  re- 
daction in  the  amount  contributed  for  the  support  of 
the  means  of  grace  by  our  Churches.  Tlma,  before 
1844,  immediately  preceding  the  application  of  free- 

ide  principles  to  the  staples  of  Jamaica  by  the 
-parliament  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  consequent  ruin 
of  one  half  the  estates,  the  average  annual  contribution 
of  each  member  was  eleven  shillings  and  eleven-pence ; 
in  1849,  it  had  faJle-n  to  seven  shillings  and  four-pence. 
That  was  the  period  of  lowest  depression.  Since  that 
time  it  has  undergone  a  slight  increase,  for  in  1859  it 
amounted   to  eight  shillings    and    two-pence   a   head. 

lese  facts  will  go  far  to  explain  the  complaints  of 
le  people  as  to  their  reduced  temporal  circumstances ; 
the  check  which  was  observable  a  few  years  ago  in  the 
improvements  that  were  going  on  in  buildings  and  dress, 
the  decrease  that  has  taken  place  in  the  salaries  of  the 
pastors,  and  the  urgent  appUcations  for  assistance  made 
to  the  Missionary  Committee,  to  remove  the  burden  of 
chapel  debts,  and  which  led  to  the  grant,  in  1845,  of 
i6000,  and  the  liberal  donation  of  the  treasurer,  in 
.847,  of  £2000  more  towards  their  removal.  The 
popular  consciousness  of  the  true  origin  of  their 
diminished  means,  is  shown  by  the  instances  that  were 
mentioned  to  us  of  the  eagerness  with  which  the  people 
welcomed  the  resumption  of  cultivation  on  estates  now 


ctnuequant  loss  of  wages,  haa  taken  place  on  other  articles,  euch  aa  rum, 
"■  ilnger,  nrrow-root,  nod  some  minor  prodnctions.    Tiie  psport  of  Iims-whi, 
tmejr,  and  cocoa-nuts,  of  purely  native  i^rowlfa,  hu  iucrensed. 


lying  ruinate.  They  offered  to  plant  screral  acres 
of  cane  vrithont  remuneration,  and,  in  one  case^ 
actdaliy  did  bo,  in  order  to  eshibit  their  willingnesB  to 
lalwui",  and  which  act  was,  at  the  same  time,  expresaire  of 
their  pleasure  at  the  prospective  increase  of  liieir 
earnings. 

It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  complaints  made  to  ns 
refer  to  occurrences  of  some  years'  date.  New  pro- 
prietors have  succeeded  those  who  were  ownera  of 
estates  at  the  time  of  emancipation,  and  a  greater 
disposition  is  unquestionably  shown  by  many  to  deal 
fairly  with  the  people.  Task  worlt  has  in  numeroua 
cases  displaced  day  work,  and  removed  many  causes  of 
strife.  Still,  it  is  clear,  that  in  the  minds  of  tha  labour- 
ing class  there  is  an  abidiog  feeling  that  they  are  treated 
with  injustice,  and  that  every  advantage  is  taken  of 
their  ignorance  and  dependent  condition.  It  is  kept  in 
life  by  the  planters  who  continue  to  regard  them  only  as 
the  instruments  of  wealth,  as  so  much  sugar  ma- 
chinery, without  affections,  and  born  only  to  labour  in 
the  cane  field,  who  act  as  if  it  was  their  right  to  control 
and  coerce  the  labourer  for  their  own  sole  advantage.  I 

During  our  stay  in  8t  Ann's  Bay,  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  an  introduction  to  several  gentlemen  from 
whom  we  derived  much  important  and  varied  informs- 
tion.  With  one  of  these,  I  had  voyaged  on  my  way  to 
Jamaica.  He  gave  us  a  very  hearty  reception,  and 
introduced  us  to  his  brother.  They  are  men  of  great  i 
intelligence,  and  of  long  acquaintance  with  Jamaica.  ■ 
They   are   either   proprietors   or  managers   of   several 
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estates  and  properties ;  and  place  considerable  con- 
Sdence  in  black  men,  as  the  following  facta  will 
show.  Recently  they  have  let  to  two  men,  both  of 
them  members  of  the  Church  at  Brown'a  Town,  an 
estate  of  2,100  acres,  at  a  rent  of  £100  a  year,  without 
any  fear  of  the  punctual  payment  of  the  rent.  I  after- 
wards leamt  at  Brown's  Town,  that  each  of  these  black 
men  cultivates  about  sixty  or  eighty  acres;  they  are 
letting  out  largely  the  rest  for  provision  grounds. 
Another  estate,  a  breeding  penn,  is  entirely  managed  by 
A  black  man.  The  balance  sheet  of  the  year  just  closed, 
^waB  placed  in  my  hands,  which  showed  a  floating 
Wpital  on  the  property  of  £3005.  The  profit,  which  is 
satisfactory  to  his  employers,  was  entirely  dependent  on 
the  skill  and  integrity  of  this  black  manager.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Coultart  Grove,  seven  other  penas,  or 
grazing  farms,  were  referred  to  as  being  under  the  suc- 
eessfiil  management  of  black  men. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  affirmed  that  the  labouring 
lelass  generally  would  not  work  more  than  half  or  three 
parts  of  a  day ;  that  many  attempts  had  been  made  to 
induce  the  labourers  to  work  longer  by  offering  ad- 
ditional wages,  but  they  refuse.  Task  work  is  paid 
more  highly  than  day  work,  or  rather,  the  people  earn 
more  in  a  day  by  the  one  than  the  other.  St.  Ann's 
Parish  is  well  cultivated,  although  the  soil  is  not  so 
good  as  in  St.  Mary's,  the  parish  beyond.  On  the 
richer  soils  of  St.  Mary's,  the  people  do  not  work  so 
well.  It  waa  their  opinion  that  there  is  a  sufficient 
[Bnpply  of  labour  in  the  district ;  but  immigration  was 
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I  desirable,  as  it  adds  to  the  general  wel&re  of  the 
countty.  For  this  reason  it  is  fair  to  throw  a  portjon 
of  the  expense  of  immigration  on  the  general  revenue 
of  the  island ;  it  derives  advantage  from  their  presence, 
beyond  the  immediate  gain  to  the  planter.  The  immi- 
grants must  be  fed,  and  the  food  must  be  supplied  from 
the  provision  grounds  of  the  people  ;  who  therefore  gain 
directly  by  the  increase  of  the  demand  for  their  pro- 
dnce. 

The  consumption  of  sugar  has  largely  increased  since 
emancipation ;  and  the  quantity  thus  consumed  should 
be  added  to  any  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  sugar  pro- 
duced. The  English  annual  rate  of  consumption  is 
35  lbs.  a  head.  The  people  of  Jamaica  consume  more 
than  this,  my  informant  said  50  lbs.  a  head.  Bnt 
taking  the  English  rate,  and  the  population  of  Jamaica 
at  400,000  persons,  (5250  hogsheads  *  are  consumed, 
and  muBt  be  added  to  the  quantity  exported  to  give  the 
total  produce  of  the  island.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  is 
grown  on  the  homesteads  of  the  people,  and  the  internal 
trade  in  this  article  is  almost  entirely  in  their  hands. 
A  similar  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  consumption 
of  coffee,  which  I  estimate  at  four  millions  and  a  half 
pounds.  The  slaves  were  not  allowed  either  sugar  or 
cofiee;  the  consumption  was   fdrtive,   except  in  crop 


*  I  have  reckoned  30  cwt.  to  the  hogBbend.    Of  late  years  tlie  aie  ot  the 
Hi  inaeiacd,  bo  tbat  the  quantity  mKDuiki'tu'cd  ia  nearly  one 
,  as  compared  with  tlie  returna  ten  or  fifteen 
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Btime,  when  they  ate  sugar  ad  libitum.  The  vast  increase 
■in  the  use  of  these  articles  is  the  result  of  freedom,  and 
Kb  a  very  gratifying  proof  of  the  growing  comfort  and 
I  enjoyment  of  the  enfranchised  population.  With  such 
internal  demand,  it  is  no  wonder  that  coffee  cultiva- 
tion is  growing  into  favour  among  the  negroes,  and  that 
small  sugar  mills  are  so  rapidly  multiplying  in  all  diree- 
^Jaons. 

One  morning  we  breakfasted  with  the  Gustos  of  St. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  House  of  Assembly, 

tnd  a  manager  of  at  least  seven  estates.     The  estate  on 

Iwhich  he  resides  is  his  own  property,  and  lies  most 

■  pleasantly  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  Bay.     The 

I  house  stands  in  a  very  picturesque  situation;   having 

P  on  the  one  hand  a  view  of  the  sea,  and  on  the  other 

spread  out  before  it  the  fertile  vale,  in  which  the  chief 

part  of  the  property  lies.     Around  the  house,  the  hill 

sides  are  very  park-like,  the  turf  being  kept  clear  of 

bush,  and  some  fine  trees, studding  the  ground.     The 

statements  of  this  gentleman  were  of  great  interest. 

He  had  managed  estates  in  the  time  of  slavery,  and 

after  its  abolition  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  prove,  by 

skill  and  good  management,  that  the  cultivation  of  sugar 

might  be  made  profitable,  although  labour  had  to  be 

hired,  and  the  produce  to  enter  into  competition  with 

the  slave  grown  article  of  other  lands.     In  1845,  he 

I  obtained  the  prize  of  the  Jamaica  Eoyal  Agricultural 

I  Society,   for   his   management   of   the    Seville   estate, 

I  where  be  proved  that  sugar  could  be  made  at  a  cost 


I'of  tliree  halfpence  per  pound,  and  where  the  profit  on 

Elbe  cultivation  was  upwards  of  £1500.    But  then  Seville 

■Instate  was  economically  managed;  it   did  without  an 

sttomey,  paid  no  skipping  agents,  and  saved  largely  in 

commissions,      Through  all  the  subsequent  diiBcnlties  of 

the  island,  its  loss  of  protection,  failure  of  banks,  and  the 

settlement  of   labourers  in    free   villages,   the   estates 

managed  by  this  gentleman  have  continued  to  prosper. 

Among  the  last  statements  made  to  me,  just  after  the 

^Lfiloae  of  1859,  was  this— that  every  one  of  bis  estates 

^K'lud  paid  a  fair  profit  on  the  year's  work,  ranging  from 

^■'£1000  to  £2000.     Let  us  now  see  how  this  result  was 

^Pvbtained. 

^P  On  all  the  estates  the  labourer  is  regularly  paid  every 
week,  and  often  at  a  rate  a  little  higher  than  the  current 
wages  of  the  district.  His  demand  for  labour  is  tolerably 
certain  and  continuous ;  so  that  the  same  people  are 
employed  the  year  round.  In  the  pimento  picking 
season,  the  growth  of  which  is  very  large  in  St.  Ann's 
parish,  and  in  the  season  for  planting  provisions,  the 
supply  of  labour  is  generally  short.  With  these  excep- 
tions, the  weekly  pay-bills  are  pretty  regular  as  to 
amount.  All  the  people  either  own  or  rent  provision 
grounds  ;  but  for  this  wages  would  be  lower,  as  the 
pressure  on  the  labour  market  wotild  be  more  severe  ; 
in  other  words,  labour  wotild  be  redundant.  He  does 
not  need  immigrants,  as  they  would  be,  in  St.  Ann's  at 
least,  more  costly  than  Creole  labourers.  After  the 
cholera,   labourers    were    scarce ;    hut  the    loss    then 
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pistaJDed  in  the  popnlation  is,  io  his  opinion,  quite 
e  np.'  Wages  are  one  shilling  a  day  ;  task  work 
is  paid  better.  Cane  holes  are  dug  at  the  rate  of  two 
Bhillinga  the  hundred  boles.  Very  few  men  can  dig 
more  than  a  hundred  in  a  dayj  to  keep  ou  at  it.  The 
people  work  slower  on  day  wages  than  at  tasks  or  jobs  ; 
but  task  or  job  work  rather  encourages  idleness.  The 
people  genei'aliy  need  eome  incentive  towards  tlie  close 
of  thp  day.  Therefore,  in  the  boihng-house,  the  follow- 
ing plan  is  adopted : — For  the  first  nine  pans,  twopence 
a  pan  is  given;  for  the  tenth,  sixpence;  for  the 
eleventh  and  twelvtb,  threepence  each.  Before  he 
m  introduced  Improved  machinery,  it  often  took  fourteen 
■to  sixteen  hours  to  boil  nine  pans ;  which  is  considered 
Pa  day's  work.  Now,  that  quantity  is  often  done  by 
four  o'clock.  For  provision  grounds,  the  cLarge  is 
four  ahilhnga  an  acre  per  mensem.  Ou  the  Seville 
estate  the  rental  amounts  to  £200  a  year.  He 
separated  the  question  of  rent  from  that  of  labour 
at  emancipation,  and  the  result  on  that  property  was 

(very  advantageous.     A  regular  supply  of  labour  was 
always  secured  without  coercion  or  threat. 
The  overseer  informed  us  that  the  value  of  an  acre 
of  provision  ground,  will  range  from  £12  to  £17  a 
year,  which  is  in  addition  to  the  labourers'  earnings  on 
the  estate.     The  arrangement  respectiug  rent  has  tended 
|ito  retain  the  labourers  on  the  estates,  and  many  have 
■wrought  upon  them  continuously  for  many  years.     The 
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people  are,  however,  poorer  than  they  were,  owiug^ 
probably,  to  the  drought  and  failure  in  the  pimento 
crop  for  two  years.  Very  few  estates  are  now  thrown 
np ;  there  is  an  obvious  tendency  in  many  places  to 
resume  the  VForking  of  the  best  lands.  Estates  which 
under  one  management  failed,  have  rallied  under  better 
management.  One  especially  was  mentioned,  where, 
in  six  years,  ten  thousand  pounds  had  been  lost.  It 
now  pays  its  way,  and  ia  cancelliug  the  debts  of  former 
years.  More  difficulty  had  been  experienced  ivnth  an 
estate  in  St.  Mary's,  the  direction  of  which  had  been 
but  recently  assumed.  The  people  were  found  leas 
manageable ;  but  better  and  regular  wages  had  brought 
about  an  improvement.  Other  estates  of  that  parish 
are  not  donig  so  well ;  but,  probably,  would  improve 
by  a  similar  mode  of  management.  During  the  lata 
drought  many  labonrera  wei'e  kept  on,  that  the  gangs 
might  not  be  scattei'ed  and  get  otherwise  employed. 
Thus  both  labourers  and  goodwill  were  secured,  as 
well  as  timely  relief  afforded  to  the  people.  The  cost 
of  sugar  on  these  estates  is  about  £12  a  ton.  By  the 
introduction  of  improved  processes  of  manufacture  on 
one  of  them,  the  productiveness  was  enhanced  30  per 
cent.,  both  in  the  quantity  of  sugar  and  rum. 

Before  leaving,  we  were  kindly  conducted  over  the 
works,  which  lie  conveniently  in  the  bottom  of  the 
valley.  Tlie  arrangements  were  most  perfect.  The 
mill  is  worked  by  water  power,  conducted  to  it 
by  an  aqueduct  from  a  perennial  spring  close  at 
hand.     The   mill   for   cnisbing   the   cane   is   of  iron, 
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jive  and  powerful ;  the  cylinders  are  placed 
jtal  position,  and  not  in  a  vertical  one,  as 

the  case  in  all  the  older  mills.  Everywhere  iron 
being  substituted  for  wood.  The  reservoir  and  settling 
pans  are  all  of  iron.  The  Iiouses  for  curing  the 
sugar,  storing  the  rum,  and  the  stills,  were  in 
perfect  order.     Every  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent 

I  waste.  We  were  no  longer  surprised  that  our  worthy 
host  had  increased  tlie  produce  of  his  estate  30 
per  cent,,  or  that  bankrupt  estates  under  his  nianage- 
Bient  became  paying  concerns- 
Many  estates,  however,  which  have  gone  out  of 
cultivation,  do  not  owe  their  ruin  to  bad  management. 
Some  of  them  ought  never  to  have  been  brought  under 
crop.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  in  St.  Domingo, 
the  mountains  of  which  are  within  sight  of  Jamaica,  there 
was  a  great  rush  to  this  iaiaud.     The  cultivation   of 

I  sugar  received  a  great  stimulus  from  the  failure  of 
production  there,  and  estates  were  planted  in  places 
■and  on  soils  which  could  pay  only  tmder  a  system  of 
Jirotection,  or  during  a  time  of  high  prices.  These 
■were  the  first  to  collapse  on  the  break  up  of  the 
■slave  trade  in  1805,  and  the  faU  in  prices  consequent 
on  the  cessation  of  the  Eovolutionary  War  in  1815.* 

*  In  IBIl  the  assembly  of  Junslcn,  In  a  petition  to  tbe  Prince  Regent, 
could  9ay:  "Eslnte  nAer  estate  hu  passed  into  tbe  hands  of  mortg;sgeea,  and 
creditore  absent  from  the  uland,  until  there  are  large  distriets,iTholepnriafaefl, 
in  whieb  there  is  not  »  ^n^c  proprietor  of  a  augnr  plantation  resident." 
Mord  Ores'!  Coloaial  Poiicy  of  Lard  John  BuMctVa  Adnanittraiion, 
Vol.  I.,  p.  404.  Rulabnsbeen  the  chronic  stateofJaoiaica  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century. 
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Subsequent  events   only  confirmed   the  decay  already 
begun. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  there  is  considerable 
difference  between  the  day  rate  of  wages  and  the 
amount  the  labourers  are  said  to  earn  in  a  day  by 
task  work.  In  the  latter  it  will  reach  to  2s.,  or  even 
2s.  Gd,,  while  the  nominal  rate  for  the  former  is  one 
shilling.  Prom  the  numerous  inquiries  which  we 
made,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  difference 
18  probably  one  cause  of  the  asserted  idleness  of  the 
people.  Li  fact,  the  labourer  does  not  give  for  a  shilling 
the  same  amoiuit  of  labour  he  expends  to  earn  his  2a.  a 
day,  at  cane  hole  digging  and  similai'  well  paid  work.  For 
let  it  be  supposed  that  by  a  given  task  he  can  earn  two 
shillings  in  a  nine  hours'  day,  and  that  without  unsuitable 
fatigue,  can  the  planter  expect  the  labourer  to  expend 
the  same  amount  of  exertion  to  win  one  shilling  ?  Hence 
the  day  labourer  has  to  be  driven,  "  tongue -driven" 
as  one  expressed  it.  He  thinks  the  sliilling  too 
little ;  the  master  considers  that  the  work  done  for 
it  is  not  enough,  la  truth,  judging  by  the  standard 
of  what  he  can  earn  at  task  work,  the  labourer  tries 
to  give  only  a  shilling's-worth  of  labom-  for  his  sbilliug. 
He  is  therefore  open  to  the  charge  of  laziness,  for 
he  can  actually  do  more.  The  testimony  was  uniform 
that  where  task  or  job  work  is  in  question,  the  negro 
shows  no  lack  of  industry ;  but  when  he  is  on  day 
work,  the  planter  complains  of  short  hours,  slow  steps, 
and  sluggish  hands.  In  many  parishes,  task  work  is 
displacing  day  work  as  far  as  practicable  j   employer 
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md  employed  find   it  more   profitable,  and  in   every 

f  more  satisfactory. 

While  in  St.  Ann's  Bay,  we  called  on  a  store-keeper. 

l-Trade,  he  said,  was  bad,  probably  owing  to  the  drought 

that  had  prevaUed  a  little  while  before.     At  weddings, 

the  people   dress  much ;    but  at   other  times   simply 

enough.     Their     taste    was     rapidly    improving.     He 

L  lost  very  little  by  black  people.     His  losses  in  businesa 

\  were   chiefly  among  the  whites.     The  negroes  always 

r  paid ;    or  if  they   were  backward,  a   threat  of  sning 

them    was    generally  sufficient.     They  have    a    great 

dread  of  being  brought  into  a  court  of  law.     He  thought 

that    a    shilling   a   day   was   quite  inadequate   to   the 

support  of  a  family,  unless  they  also  possessed  a  fair 

quantity  of  provision  ground. 

Crime  does  not  appear  veiy  rife  in  St.  Anu's.     In 
a  short  ride  along  the  seabeach,  we  came  to  the  old 
workhouse  of  the  pariah,  now  used   as   a   lockup   and 
jaO.      The    portion    which    formerly    held    the   tread- 
mill,  and    in    wfiich    such   cruelties  are    recorded   to 
have  been  perpeti'ated  iu   the  old  time,  is   in   ruins, 
and  every  trace  of  the  treadmill   is  gone.     Luxuriant 
grass  fills  every  comer  of  this  "place   of  sighs."    In 
1    the  jail  we  found  only  a  hoy  charged  with  stealing,  and 
I  a  man  and  woman  accused  of  Obeahism,  which  is  severely 
\    punished  by  law.     The  man  had  a  villainous  look,  and 
the  woman   seemed  frightened  with  tie  result  of  hei 
folly  in  consulting  him. 

St.   Ann's    Bay   is   a   flourishing  town,   though   its 
I  wharves  at  the  season  of  our  visit  were  still,  and  but 
z2 
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e  or  two  sail  lay  at  ancbor  in  tlie  harbour.  The 
uaea  are  neat  and  well  built.  The  roads  are  good, 
shops  are  numerous  and  well  stocked,  and  the  estates 
and  pimento  properties  of  the  neighbourhood  afford 
good  occupation  to  the  people- 
Three  or  four  miles  beyond  the  town  is  a  very 
beautiful  waterfall.  Tiie  road  to  it  passes  through 
luxuriant  cane  fields,  and  within  sight  of  the  eea,  a 
creek  of  which  has  the  tradition  attached  to  it  of  being 
a  harbour  of  refuge  to  Columbus  in  one  of  his  voyages 

I  of  discovery.  Coming  upon  a  spur  of  the  mountains, 
ronuing  down  to  the  sea,  the  road  led  us  between 
walls  of  living  rock  to  a  small  stone  bridge  beyond. 
This  pass  was  opened  by  slave  gangs  from  the  workhouse 
in  tbe  days  of  slavery.  The  poor  people  have  lefl 
the  memorial  of  their  labours,  not  only  in  tbe  scarped 
sides  of  tlie  rock,  hut  by  carving  their  initials  and 
names  upon  them.  In  these  gangs  were  men  placed 
in  fetters  for  the  crime  of  praying  to  their  God ;  the 
victims  of  the  wrath  of  the  Colonial  Union.  One  of 
the  present  deacons  of  the  church  at  Ht.  Ann's  Bay, 
performed  the  mule's  part,  and  was  liamessed  to  the 
cart  which  drew  away  the  loosened  stones. 

A  branch  of  the  Hoaring  River  rushed  beneath  the 
bridge  tliat  just  beyond  the  cutting  spanned  the 
torrent,  and  fell  in  a  cascade  over  the  rocks  into  the 
sea.  We  spent  a  little  while  among  the  overshadowing 
trees,  watching  the  rush  of  waters,  admiring  the  spark- 
pling  foam,  and  in  walking  about  tbe  beach,  over  which 
i  torbuleat  torrent  reached  its  calm  resting-place  in 
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I  the  bosom  of  the  ocean.  Eeturning  on  our  Btepa,  we 
came  to  a  very  elegant  iron  bridge  thrown  over  another 
branch  of  the  river,  which  rushed  through  the  gorge  that 
its  waters  had  worn  with  great  impetuosity.  Juat  above 
the  bridge  was  a  most  lovely  and  pictnresq^ue  spot.  The 
rocks  formed  a  low  amphitheatre,  and  at  numerous 
points  the  waters  poured  over  them  in  cascades  of  many 
forms,  dashing  into  spray,  or  triciding  in  rivulets  down 
the  sinuosities  of  the  rocks,  or  sponting  forth  from  a 
thousand  mouths,  and  falling  into  a  large  pond  of  vary- 
ing depth,  before  nniting  in  one  stream  to  make  the 
plunge  at  the  bridge.  From  the  jutting  stones,  and 
fihallow  places  of  the  pond,  b'ees  of  the  moat  elegant 
forms  and  combinations  sprang  into  the  sky,  giving  by 
their  profusion  of  foliage  in  the  brilhant  sunlight,  an 
exquisite  and  tender  floating  beauty  to  the  scene,  a  sort 
of  light-gloom,  more  light  than  gloom,  the  raya  of  the 
Bun  penetrating  the  arcades  of  branches  and  leaves,  and 
L  playing  with  myriads  of  dancing  shadows  on  the  surface 
R  of  the  placid  pool,  and  over  the  falling  waters  of  the 
cascades.  These,  too,  had  their  arbours  of  foliage, 
from  which  they  leaped  forth  into  the  light.  We 
jumped  from  ledge  to  ledge,  admiring  the  numberleaa 
ferns  which  so  lovingly  hung  over  the  little  rills,  and 
lingered  long  in  this  scene  of  esquiaite  beanty. 

We  next  turned  into   a   pasture,   and   drove  some 

distance  up  the  valley,  along  which  the  river  finds  its 

way.     It  was  quite  concealed  by  the  bush  and  trees. 

I  At  length  mounting  on  horseback,  and  with  woodmen 

1  &out  to  clear  the  path,  we  ascended  the  mountain, 


and  reached  the  grand  fells.    Witb  considerable  labour  the 
men  cleared  away  the  bush,  and  we  obtained  a  complete 

view  of  the  cataract.  Far  above  us  the  waters  fell  over 
a  broad  ridge  of  rocks  in  three  or  four  masHive  sli( 
Ledges  of  stone  broke  the  falling  masses  into  foam, 
which  then  formed  bubbling  eddies,  or  broke  into 
innumerable  rivulets,  adding  their  murmurs  to  the 
louder  dash  of  the  cataract.  Everywhere,  from  eveiy 
possible  crevice,  trees  sprang  up,  presenting  their  bright 
greens  in  soft  contrast  to  t!ie  whiteness  of  the  foam  and 
the  spray.  At  one  conier  the  trees  receded  and  per- 
mitted a  peep  of  the  blue  ocean,  from  which  the  falls 
are  not  much  more  than  a  mile.  After  refreshment  under 
a  natural  arbour  of  trees,  on  one  of  the  many  islets 
formed  by  the  streams,  and  in  full  sight  of  the  falls,  we 
clambered  the  rocky  sides  of  the  gorge,  and  drew  ne 
to  the  cataract,  and  for  some  time  enjoyed  the  rush  of 
waters,  the  sun-colonred  spray,  the  cool  shade  of  the 
covering  trees,  the  azure  of  heaven,  and  the  unworldly 
happiness  of  nature's  own  home.  The  sea  peep  beyond 
just  reminding  us  of  the  homes  far  away,  which  we 
had  left  on  our  mission  of  friendship  and  peace.  Wa 
departed  slowly  and  with  regi-et.  Time  was  rapidly 
passing,  and  the  business  and  cares  of  life  must  be 
resumed. 
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Eavdtq  arranged  to  meet  Mrs.  Underbill  in  about  ten 
tlaye  at  Brown's  Town,  Mr.  Brown  and  myself  resumed 
our  journey  eastwards.  We  started  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  3rd  January.  The  road  ran  through  extensive 
woods  and  pimento  walks,  crossing  three  or  four  rivers 
by  fords,  the  White  River  being  particularly  deep. 
There  were  but  few  cottages  or  settlements  on  the 
way,  and  very  few  signs  of  cultivation.  An  abandoned 
estate  occasionally  testified  that  the  district  was  once 
tinder  crop ;  but  now  the  road  looked  unfrequented, 
and  the  land  was  choked  with  bush.  Here  and  there 
the  hills  surmounted  the  dense  vegetation,  and  opened 
glimpses  of  the  sea,  the  waves  of  which,  though  unseen, 
were  frequently  heard  dashing  on  the  rocks  below  during 
our  drive.  As  the  sun's  light  faded  away,  we  crossed 
the  Oracabessa  river,  and  mounted  the  hill  amid  the  dark 
■ahadows  of  forest  trees.     Unhorsing  the  carriage,  we 
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-left  it  at  a  small  spirit  store,  and  rode  to  BarriiTe  Hall, 
long  a  mountaia  path,  amid  pimento  trees  illumined 
ith  the  moon's  bright  beams,     Higlier  and  higher  we 

e,  till  the  summit  of  the  mountain  waa  reached,  upon 
which  stands  an  old  Spanish  bungalow,  the  residence  of 
the  Rev.  D.  Day,  the  minister  of  Oracabessa  and  Port 
Maria  stations. 

The  next  morning  presented  us  with  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  sea ;  and  during  a  few  hours  of  great 
clearness  in  the  atmosphere,  we  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  mountains  of  Cuba.  To  the  south,  the  Blue 
Mountains  were  seen  rising  majestically  over  inter- 
vening ridges.  The  hills  all  round  were  clothed  to  the 
top  with  the  fragrant  pimento,  and  in  the  vales  below 
were  sugar  estates.  The  property  of  Earriffe  Hall  con- 
eisted  originally  of  220  acres.  The  cultivable  portjon 
of  the  land  was  purchased  by  the  enfranchised  peasantry, 
whose  cottages  lie  scattered  in  the  hollows ;  the  rest 
remains  in  the  hands  of  ilr.  Day.  It  produces  pimento 
only. 

The  pimento  crop  ia  a  very  variable  one.  The  cost 
of  picking  and  preparing  the  berry  for  market,  is  not 
less  than  one  penny  per  lb.  To  this  must  be  added 
carriage,  the  cost  of  clearing  away  the  bush,  pruning 
the  trees,  and  interest  of  capital ;  so  tliat  less  than  two- 
pence per  lb.  will  not  remunerate  the  cultivator.  Owing 
to  the  excessive  crop  of  two  or  three  years  ago,  the 
price  in  tlie  island  has  fallen  to  one  penny  three  far- 
things per  lb ;  and  diminished  crops  since,  have  led  to 
aerious  losses.     The  foliage   of  the  tree  is  of  a  dark 
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I  green  colour,  and  the  leaves  on  being  pressed  emit  the 

I  fragrance  of  the  apice.  The  flower  is  a  delicate  white 
blossom,  which  ripena  into  a  small  berry,  of  the  colonr 

I  of,  but  a  little  larger  than,  an  elder-berry.  It  hangs  in 
large  bunches  from  the  more  tender  twigs,  and  is 
gathered  by  being  beaten  down  with  long  poles,  women 
and  children  aurronnding  the  tree,  and  aa  rapidly  as 
possible  stripping  the  broken  boughs  as  they  fall.  This 
rude  process  is  doubtless  injurious  to  the  future  bearing 
of  the  trees.  Afler  picking,  the  berries  are  carried  to 
large  barbecues,  where  they  are  spread  out  to  dry  in  the 
snn ;  the  remnants  of  the  calyx  of  the  flower,  and  the 
small  stalks  fall  off,  and  when  quite  dry  the  spice  is 
packed  in  bags  for  the  market.  The  trees  are  generally 
self-planted,  springing  up  from  seeds  dropped  by  birds, 
or  that  fall  to  the  ground  when  ripe.     Attempts  to  plant 

I  a  pimento  walk  in  any  other  way  are  said  always  to  fail. 
Oraeabessa  is  a  small  town  lying  on  the  hill  side,  and 
near  to  the  sea ;  it  has  a  very  deserted  aspect.  Houses 
still  remain  nnoccupied  and  unclaimed,  whose  owners, 
with  their  whole  femilies,  were  swept  away  by  the 
cholera.  The  Church  here  was  the  first  of  the  mission 
Churches  to  declare  that  it  would  "  be  no  longer  bui'den- 
Bome"  to  the  funds  of  the  Society;  but  would  "enjoy 
the  privilege,  and  perform  the  pleasing  duty  of  volun- 
tarily supporting  the  religion  in  which  they  had  been 

,  instructed.""     This  resolution   was  taken   at  a  public 


•  Miasionaiy  Herald  for  1S12,  p.  222. 
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meeting  in  tlie  cbape!,  on  the  4tli  of  December,  ISIU 
The  proapecta  of  the  island  were  tlitm  good,  and  work 
was  abundant.  The  people  have  adhered  to  their  resolu- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  change  of  the  times ;  but  it 
ia  with  much  difficu!ty  that  they  now  contribute  the 
amount  requisite  for  their  pastor's  support.  The  parish 
of  St.  Mary's  has  suffered  much  from  the  general  de- 
presaion.  Its  population  has  enjoyed  less  religious 
inatmction  than  Home  other  parishes,  and  is  eaid  to 
be  lesa  trustworthy  than  in  other  districts. 

Afl  in  other  cases  we  met  both  the  officers  and  the 
Church,  and  elicited  much  information  on  the  religious 
and  social  condition  of  the  people.  They  complained 
of  a  general  want  of  ]ife  in  religion ;  that,  although 
attendance  at  chapel  was  pretty  good  when  the  minister 
was  preaent,  there  did  not  appear  any  real  love  for 
public  worship.  The  attendance  generally  was  far 
below  that  of  earlier  times.  This  was  partially  explained 
by  the  formation  of  stationa  and  Churches  at  Mount 
Angus  and  Gny'a  Hill,  which  are  under  the  care  of 
native  paators.  More  minute  inquiry,  however,  did  not 
quite  bear  out  the  general  statement  of  a  decline  in 
attendance  at  public  worship.  Many  it  was  said,  go  to 
the  Chui'ch  of  England,  and  to  the  Methodist  chapels; 
that  before  emancipation  quite  as  many  stayed  at  home 
on  the  Lord'a-day  aa  now ;  that  at  Jack's  River  all  the 
people  attend  at  some  place  of  worship ;  at  another 
place,  only  two  families  "sit  down"  and  go  nowhere. 
On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that  while  a  good  pro- 
portion of  the  people  maintain  the  habit  of  attending 
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public  worship,  there  is  wanting  an  earnest  spiritual  life 
among  them. 

The  leaders  stated  that  exclmiona  from  the  Church 
■were  numeroua,  more  so  than  at  the  time  of  emancipa- 
tion. They  explained  that  this  was  partly  owing  to  the 
difficulty  at  that  time  of  knowing  the  people.  The 
estates  could  not  often  be  visited,  from  the  opposition  of 
their  owners,  and  the  discipline  was  not  so  strict  then 
as  it  is  now.  Many  have  been  lost  to  the  Church  by 
migration  into  the  mountains.  For  a  time  tlieir  names 
were  kept  on  the  books,  and  when  erased,  the  diminution 
in  the  number  of  members  appeared  large.  The  deacons 
and  leaders  now  possess  a  much  more  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  members,  discipline  is  more  easily  and 
rapidly  exercised,  and  since  its  severity  has  increased, 
the  Church  ia  "thin."  Many  do  not  like  this  rigour, 
and  go  to  communions  where  there  is  more  indulgence. 
The  day  school  had  been  given  up,  the  parents  pleading 
poverty  as  tlie  cause. 

The  general  rate  of  wages  was  stated  to  be  one  shilling 
a  day ;  but  a  carpenter  would  get  from  one  shilling  and 
sixpence  to  two  shillings  a  day.  A  few  of  the  people 
had  small  sugar  mills ;  but  on  asking  the  crowded 
assembly  In  the  chapel,  how  many  possessed  land  of 
their  own?  nearly  every  band  was  held  up.  A  few 
sugar  estates  only  are  working  in  this  parish.  An 
overseer  took  breakfast  with  us  one  morning,  and 
kindly  furnished  the  following  particulars  of  the  estate 
under  his  care.  Its  usual  annual  produce  is  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  hogsheads.     Wages  ai-e  paid  every 
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third  week,  the  estate  always  keeping  one  week's  wages 
in  hand,  to  secure  the  future  services  of  the  labourer. 
Labourers  are  abundant,  except  in  the  season  for  pimento 
picking;  indeed,  he  is  not  able  to  find  work  for  all  who 
apply.  The  same  people  labour  for  him  throughout  the 
year,  except  they  are  sick,  when  they  generally  send 
some  one  as  a  substitute.  His  employer  is  favourable 
to  immigration,  and  wishes  him  to  take  thirty  Coolies  ; 
hut  he  would  rather  be  without  tliem,  for  they  are  more 
troublesome,  more  costly,  and  less  industrious  than  the 
Creole,  A  man  cannot  dig  more  than  eighty  cane  holes 
in  a  day,  for  the  soil  is  very  stiff.  The  remuneration  is 
two  shillings."  A  few  more  holes  could  doubtless  be 
dug  by  a  vigorous  man  ;  but  certainly  not  day  after  day. 
After  doing  that  task  a  man  ought  to  have  rest.  He 
has  no  fault  to  find  with  the  people  generally.  Some- 
times they  do  not  give  a  fair  day's  work,  and  not  more 
than  a  shilling's  worth  if  they  can  help  it,  if  only  paid 
at  that  rate  for  a  day's  toil.  He  prefers  task  and  job 
work,  as  being  in  every  respect  more  satisfactory,  both 
to  the  employer  and  employed.  The  cost  of  working  an 
estate  can  also  be  better  estimated,  and  the  expenditure 
kept  down.  Task  work  does  not  encourage  idleness ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  work  is  better  and  more  quickly  done. 
The  people  wiU  not  generally  turn  out  before  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  tliey  leave  off  at  three.     The  com- 


*  Aeconling  to  the  enates  of  labour  piiblialied  by  Ihe  plnntera  in  1B38,  the 
digging  of  MTent;  boles  la  net  domi  us  a  day's  work ;  if  tbe  load  was  light, 
thea  eigh^  holes  irere  expected. 
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jjlamts  of  the  people  of  unJQst  usuage,  are  aometimea 
with,  sometimes  without,  reason.  If  the  wages  were 
regularly  paid,  tliere  would,  no  doubt,  be  fewer  com- 
plaints. Estates  often  suffer  in  their  cultivation  by 
frequent  changes  of  overseers.*  A  good  profit  may  be 
made  under  fair  management.  On  the  estate  he  works, 
sugar  is  grown  and  manufactured  at  a  cost  of  £9  a 
ton,  this  does  not  include  the  salaries  of  the  overseer, 
manager,  or  attorney ;  nor  the  commissions  charged  on 
the  shipment,  nor  interest  of  capita!.  Had  he  the 
machinery  and  appliances  of  an  estate  he  named,  sugar 
could  he  produced  at  a  cost  of  £6  a  ton.  The  owner 
of  that  estate  has  rails  laid  down,  and  much  steam 
machinery  in  his  works.  Our  informant  is  obliged  to 
work  with  water  power,  or  with  cattle  when  the  streams 
are  low. 

One  day  was  occupied  in  visiting  the  station  at  Port 
Maria.  The  road  led  us  through  several  estates,  not 
■now  under  cultivation,  though  in  one  part  a  clearing 
was  going  on  for  the  planting  of  cane.  The  remarkable 
depreciation  in  the  yalue  of  property  is  seen  from  the 
following  instancea.  A  pimento  property,  of  one 
hundred  and  £tlj  acres,  with  an  excellent  house,  in  a 
fine  and  coramanding  situation  above  the  sea,  and  a 
tank  for  the  storage  of  water,  was  sold,  a  little  time  ago, 
for  £300.     A  sugar  estate,  of  seven  hundred  acres,  was 


CtBEB  wera  mentioned  to  me  in  oliicr  pnrta  of  the  ialiiiirl,  where  the 
vibo  are  (be  practical  dii-ecturs  oC  tlie  uiillivatluu,  bod  been 
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sold  for  £700.  Another  property,  partly  covered  with 
pimento,  and  partly  fitted  for  sugar,  consisting  of  a 
thousand  acres,  was  bought  for  £oOO :  it  is  being 
largely  planted  with  cocoanut  trees.  There  were, 
however,  various  signs  of  reviving  cultivation  on  our 
route,  aa  if  the  lowest  point  of  depression  had  been 
reached. 

Port  Maria  is  a  small  town,  with  a  very  picturesque 
harbour  nestling  under  the  hills  which  surround  it. 
The  stores  were  well  stocked,  and  there  was  an 
appearance  of  considerable  activity  of  trade.  Tlie  town 
suffered  fi-Ightfiilly  from  the  cholera,  eight  hundred 
persons  dying  of  the  fearful  pestilence,  out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  a  thousand.  Both  the  chiu'ch  and  congregation 
appeared  to  be  in  a  low  state;  and  the  chapel  and 
mission  house  require  repairs.  For  several  years  a  very 
heavy  debt  has  weighed  down  the  energies  of  the  pastor 
and  his  people,  and  every  effort  to  remove  it  has 
hitherto  proved  abortive.  After  much  consideration,  a 
plan  was  proposed  for  its  extinction,  dependent  partly 
on  the  liberality  of  tlie  people,  the  assistance  of  friends, 
and  the  generous  sacrifice,  by  the  pastor,  of  a  large  anmV 
due  to  him.  So  far  as  the  congi-egation  is  concerned, 
their  promise  has  been  redeemed,  and  it  now  only 
remains  for  a  few  generous  friends  in  this  country  to 
complete  the  arrangement. 

While  my  companion  undertook  a  journey  to  Mount 
Angus,  tlie  station  of  the  Rev.  T.  Smith,  I  proceeded  to 
Annotto  Bay,  in  the  parish  of  Metcalfe,  to  visit  the 
Church  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  S.  Jones.     My 
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3  was  a  deacoD  of  the  Church,  a  very  intelligent 
Heavy  rain  liad  fallen  in  the  night,  so  that  the 
[  roads   were   very  muddy,  and,    occasionally,  a  alight 
I  shower  fell  hefore  we  reached  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
I  tain  pasa.     The  route  was  impassable  for  carriages,  and 
led  U3  through  sugar  estates,  some  of  them  abandoned ; 
but   the   country  was   open,    and   cleared   throughout. 
I  One  estate,  under  the  management  of  the  Gustos  of  St 
k  Ann's,   exhibited  the   same    order    and  ability  which 
t  fitruck  us  BO  much  at  St.  Ann's  Bay.     When  he  first 
took  this  estate  into  his  hands,  he  had  some  difficulty  in 
obtaining  labour.     He  had,  also,  to  change  the  overseer. 
Punctual  payments,  however,  and  a  fair  rate  of  wages, 
with    good   management,   soon   brought   labourers    in 
abundance;  but  he  was  of  opinion  that,  if  his  neigh- 
bours took  the  same  course,  he  might  not  be  ao  well 
»  supplied. 
As  we   drew  near   to  Annotto  Bay,  the  mountains 
became  bolder,   valleya  opening  about  their  feet,  and 
glowing  with  brightnesa    in  the   sun.      The   sea  had 
broken  through  the  bar  of  sand  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Y  Wagwater  River,  by  which  we  hoped  to  reach  the  town ; 
We  therefore  ascended  the  left  bank  for  nearly  two 
miles,    passing    by  some    magnificent    apeciraena     of 

t  bamboos,  in  large  clumps,  before  we  found  a  fordable 
spot.  Close  to  the  town  is  a  small  lagoon,  which,  when 
full  and  pouring  its  waters  across  the  beach  into  the  sea, 
ia  a  fiirther  obstacle  in  the  traveller'a  path.  Happily, 
the  sanda  were  unbroken,  and  we  reached  our  destination 
a  little  before  noon. 


I 
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The  large  chapel  was  a  ruin ;  it  had  been  destrt^ed 
by  fire  eight  months  before.  The  conflagration  com- 
menced before  dawn,  in  a  yard  adjoining,  and  the 
alarm  was  not  given  till  it  had  obtained  uncontrollable 
hold  of  the  shingled  roof  of  flie  chapel.  In  three  hours 
the  building,  and  the  large  schoolroom  at  the  back 
of  it,  were  totally  destroyed,  the  walls  only  being  left 
standing,  and  a  few  of  the  forms  rescued  from  the 
flames.  By  great  exertions,  the  people  keeping  it 
saturated  with  water,  the  mission  house  close  by  was 
presei-ved.  But  tbe  cocoanut  trees  around  it  were 
scorched  with  the  fe-arful  heat.  The  chapel  was  a  large 
building,  sixty-eight  feet  long,  and  sixty-seven  wide. 
With  indefatigable  effort,  both  in  Jamaica  and  England, 
Mr.  Jones  has  partially  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  funds 
for  rebuilding  it, 

A  large  tabernacle,  constructed  of  bamboos  and 
thatched  with  palm  leaves,  had  been  erected  behind; 
and  here,  on  the  Lord's-day,  and  again  on  Monday,  I 
met  crowded  congregations.  Though  the  parish  of 
Metcalfe  has  not  the  merit,  in  tbe  island,  of  being  the 
best  educated,  I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  people.  They  were  well  dressed ;  a.  few  of 
the  young,  perhaps,  too  much  so.  But  there  was  a 
warmth  of  heart,  an  appearance  of  happiness  and 
contentedneas,  and  ao  much  comfort  both  visible  and 
expressed,  that  spoke  volumes  as  to  tbe  benefits  which 
freedom  bad  conferred  upon  them. 

A  resident  gentleman  told  me,  tliat  be  had  been  led 
to  the  couclusjon  that  labour  was  seriously  deficient:  in 


Ketcalfe;  not  because  thero  are  not  labourers,  but 
lecanae  they  are  independent  of  estates'  labour,  having 
I  small  holdings  of  their  own,  and  because  their  habits  of 
t  labour  are  very  desultory.  Often  they  do  not  begin  to 
work  till  eight  or  nine  o'clock,  will  take  two  houi's  for 
breakfast,  and  leave  off  at  three  or  four :  the  com- 
plaints of  their  employers  are  often  true. 

I  On  the  other  hand,  my  guide  said  that  the  labourers 
aiG  both  unpunctually  paid,  and  are  often  defrauded : 
he  gave  his  own  case  as  an  illustration.  To  complain  to 
a  magistrate  is  useless,  as  all  the  magistrates  are 
planters,  and  therefore  jiidges  in  their  own  cause. 
There  is  no  stipendiary  magistrate  in  Metcalfe,  to  secure 
to  the  people  an  impartial  tribunal ;  nor  has  there  been 
one  tor  nine  years  past.  "  They  were  good  times,"  said 
my  guide,  "  when  we  had  a  Queen's  magistrate," 

The  state  of  religion  seemed  on  the  whole  to  be  good, 
and  the  attendance  on  the  means  of  grace  of  tlie  same 
general  character  as  elsewhere.  Few  absent  themselves 
altogether  from  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary.  One 
exception  was,  however,  particularly  dwelt  upon :  that 
of  the  people  on  an  estate  where  the  overseer  encourages 
driunming  and  John  Ganooing  to  attract  labourers. 
Rum  is  freely  distributed  among  the  workpeople,  espe- 
cially in  crop  time  ;  the  consequent  immorality  is  great. 
The  contributions  of  the  church  are  not  so  large  as  they 
,  ought  to  be  ;  but  this  was  accounted  for  by  the  poverty 
of  the  district.  Wages,  they  said,  used  to  be  two 
^sHllicgs  a  day;  now,  they  are  not  more  than  one 
idling,  and  even  sixpence  is  sometimes  given.  Where 
A  A 
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people  had  two  Buita  of  clofheB,  tliey  Imre  now  only 
one. 

In  this  parish  the  people  do  not  appear  to  own  much 
land.  The  iand  they  occupy  is  chiefly  rented,  and  at 
the  rate  of  twenty  shillings  an  acre.  No  wages  would 
tempt  tliem  to  give  up  their  land.  There  is  no  certainty 
in  wages,  and  what  is  to  be  done  if  sickness  or  wet  days 
prevent  their  earning  any?  One  of  the  leaders  said 
that  he  was  a  carpenter  by  trade,  and  used  to  work  on 
the  estates.  But  he  was  so  often  de&audcd,  that  he 
turned  to  ahop-keepingj  which  answered  very  well ;  and 
ho  would  never  work  on  an  estate  again.  "  If  you 
wort  on  an  estate,  you  are  a  slave  ;  but  now  I  am  free." 
Tliat  very  day  he  had  met  a  man  in  the  street  with  a 
broken  head,  his  face  covered  with  blood.  A  neighbour- 
ing estate  manager  owed  the  man  money  for  work  done 
up  to  Cliristmaa.  He  went  to  ask  for  it ;  had  gone 
Beveral  times  before  ;  but  was  ordered  off  the  premises. 
Probably  he  was  insulting  on  being  refused,  and  got  hia 
head  broke  for  his  pains.  Hia  employer  was  a  magis- 
trate, and  would  probably  imprison  the  man  for  his 
insolence  as  well. 

Other  like  stories  abound,  and  exhibit,  if  they  do  not 
produce,  that  antagonism  one  meets  with  everywhere 
between  the  planters  and  the  labourers.  With  some 
honourable  exceptions,  they  have  no  confidence  in  each 
other;  a  state  of  chronic  warfare  exists.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  planter  exhibits  no  generosity  in  his  deaL'nga 
with  his  labourers,  makes  no  effort  for  their  improve- 
ment, grants  them  no  privilege ;  on  the  other,  the  people 
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dfeel  that  whatever  they  possess  in  the  way  of  property, 
edncation,  and  freedom,  they  owe  none  of  it  to  the  planters, 
and  so  are  often  carelesa  in  fiilfilling  their  ohligationa, 
and  indifferent  to  the  interest  of  their  employers.  Both 
planters  and  labourers,  in  many  parts  of  Jamaica,  have 
yet  to  learn  tliat  mutual  services  are  mutual  benefits ; 
and  that  regard  for  each  other's  wellbeing  is  to  the 
advantage  of  all. 

Annotto  Bay  is  a  small  town,  consisting  of  one  long 
street,  having  many  good  houses  and  stores  in  it.  It 
has  a  busy  appearance  on  a  market-day.  Being  sur- 
rounded by  rivers,  it  is  swampy  and  damp.  There  are 
in  the  town  a  few  native  Baptists,  and  the  Wealeyans 
have  lately  attempted  to  form  a  society  tliere,  but  .not 
with  any  success.  In  the  interior  there  is  a  settlement 
of  American  missionaries,  drawn  chiefly  from  the 
Oberlin  Institute  established  by  Professor  Finney,  who 
nnite  industrial  pursuits  with  the  ministry  of  the  Word. 
They  have  a  small  sugar  estate  under  cultivaUon,  on 
which  their  converts  are  employed,  and  which  is  profit- 
ably can-ied  on. 

My  guide  conducted  me,  on  the  return  journey  to 
Port  Maria,  by  a  different  route.  Once  we  missed  our 
way  on  a  hill  thickly  covered  with  grass,  so  high  as  to 
hide  everything  from  our  view.  An  old  woman  that  we 
found  in  a  cottage  near  the  top,  was  very  reluctant  to 
show  us  the  way,  until  told  that  we  were  of  the  same 
'*  family,"  a  term  that  has  come  to  signify  among  the 
people  the  same  congregation  or  religious  body.  De- 
Bcending  into  a  valley,  we  passed  two  or  three  wains, 
I  aa2 
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drawiif  or  rather  dragged,  with  great  Bhoutings  and 
many  blows,  by  teams  of  ten  oxen  each,  through  the 
abyss  of  mud,  made  only  more  impaasable  by  the 
plunging  of  the  animals,  and  the  wheels  of  the  laden 
waggons.  An  estate  through  which  we  passed  has 
lately  been  worked,  and  that  BUCcesBfulIy,  on  the 
metairie  system.  One  of  the  co-partners  told  me  that, 
besides  his  wages,  hia  share  of  the  profits  was  £18. 
But  the  people  do  not  heartily  enter  into  the  scheme ; 
the  works  were  far  from  first-rate,  and  the  buildings 
in  a  very  decayed  condition. 

Ml',  Brown  was  awaiting  my  return  at  Port  Maria, 
with  Mr.  Day,  of  whose  kind  hospitahty  we  again  par- 
took. The  following  morning  we  proceeded  on  our  way 
to  Brown's  Town,  passing  through  Ocho  Rios  and  St 
Ann's  Bay.  In  the  latter  place  we  held  a  missionary 
meeting,  and  spent  the  night.  We  journeyed  to  Dry 
Harhour  the  next  day,  to  attend  a  conference  with  the 
people  of  our  native  minister,  the  Eev.  J.  G.  Bennett, 
on  the  locality  of  a  new  chapel,  the  position  of  which 
had  given  rise  to  some  differences  of  opinion  among 
tJiem.  We  were  cordially  entertained  by  the  Rev, 
W.  Milne,  of  the  London  Mission,  who  exercises  his 
ministry  in  this  pretty  village ;  and  were  indebted  to 
him  and  Mr.  Bennett  for  horses  to  pursue  our  route  to 
Brown's  Town,  our  own  being  knocked  up  with  the  long 
journeys  of  the  last  few  days. 

Four  days  were  spent  in  the  very  pleasant  society  of 
the  Rev.  John  Clark  and  his  family.  Mr.  Brovra 
supplied  the  pulpit  at  Glarksonville  on  Lord's-day^  while 
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I  I  went  to  Mr.  Clark's  second  station  at  Bethany.  On 
I  the  Monday  we  enjoyed  a  long  interview  with  the 
I  deacons  and  leaders  at  Brown's  Town,  afterwards 
I  dining  with  them,  and  in  the  evening  addressed  a 
L  crowded  missionary  meeting  of  thirteen  hundred 
I  people. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  conceded  that  the  wages  of 
labovtr  have  fallen  very  considerably  within  the  last 
fifteen  years,  A  job  that  would  formerly  be  paid  for  at 
the  rate  of  40s.  is  now  done  for  10s.  ChOdren  and 
women  are  much  employed  in  estate  labour,  and  men 
chiefly  on  the  heavier  portions  of  the  work.*  The 
children  can  clean  the  cane  very  well ;  they  creep  among 
the  plants,  and  do  them  less  injury  than  grown  up 
persons.  "  Picanniny  gangs  "  are  now  found  on  many 
estates  in  the  western  part  of  the  island;  each  child 
receives  about  sixpence  a  day.  Some  estates  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Brown's  Town,  have  gone  down  from 
k  want  of  capital.  Orange  Valley  estate  at  one  time  pro- 
[duced  three  hundred  hogsheads  of  sugar  a  year ;  now  it 
manufactures  only  one  hundred  and  twenty.  The 
labourers  upon  it  formerly  numbered  tluree  hundred; 
now  there  are  ouly  one  hundred.  Dumbarton  estate 
was  given  up  for  want  of  capital.  It  came  to  be  in- 
herited by  several  parties,  none  of  whom  was  able  or 
willing  to  advance  the  requisite  funds.  Another  estate 
I  was  pointed  out  to  me  which  in  slavery  time  had  upon 
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it  one  hundred  slaves.  It  is  now  turned  into  a  peon, 
and  employs  only  four  persona.* 

Of  the  twenty  deacons  and  leaders  who  dined  with  ua^ 
only  one  now  works  as  a  day  labourer.  One  of  them 
lately  purchased  twenty-five  acres  of  land,  at  £25  an 
acre,  near  to  the  town.  There  is  obvious  a  determined 
tendency  in  the  more  respectable  men  to  avoid  estates' 
work,  and  to  devote  their  time  to  the  cultivation  of  land 
for  themselves.  Occasionally  this  independence  of  estate 
labour  leads  to  unjustifiable  acts  on  the  part  of  the 
people ;  thus,  on  the  Greenock  estate,  a  few  days  before 
our  arrival,  the  labourers  struck  work,  because  the 
manager  would  not  allow  all  of  them  to  continue 
together  at  some  employment  they  preferred,  but  di- 
rected a,  portion  to  go  to  other  work  he  had  foe  them 
to  do. 

Connected  with  the  chui'ch  at  Brown's  Town,  there 
are  not  fewer  than  seventeen  villages,  all  of  them 
established  since  emancipation.  With  much  care  Mr. 
Clark  prepared  a  census  of  their  population,  with  especial 
reference  to  their  religious  associations,  and  the  extent  of 
education  among  the  children.  I  place  in  a  footnote 
the  totals  of  this  interesting  document,  "f     Much  has  yet 


"  Of  thirty-two  aiigar  estates  working 
than  fourteen  were  under  cuItrvBtion  in  It 

t  CcnBus  of  the  population  of 
BaptUt  congiegatloii  at  Brovro's  Town. 
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If  umber  of  families  .1 


number  offamilieshBTing  Bibles  366 


Number  of  cliildrea      ..     ..  1744 

Number  of  cbildren  at  work  681 

Children  in  Day  Schools  ..  35? 

Children  in  Sunday  Sciiools  647 

Children  who  can  lead. .    ..  618 
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^Bio  be  done  to  create  an  mtelligent  and  educated  peasantry. 
^H  111  Qo  part  of  the  isltmd  is  the  growth  of  a  middle  class 
of  small  freeholders  more  apparent ;  but  it  is  still  rudi- 
mentary, and  for  its  development  education  must  be  far 
»more  widely  diffused  among  the  people  than  it  now  ia. 
At  present  scarcely  more  than  one  thti-d  of  the  children 
can  read,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  adult  population 
still  consists  of  those  who  were  once  slaves.  But  if 
intellectually  progress  has  been  slow,  there  has  been  a 
great  advance  in  material  comfort.  The  bouses  of  the 
people  are  generally  good  substantial  structures  of  wood, 
with  two  or  more  rooms,  and  surrounded  with  fruit- 
bearing  trees,  and  provision  pounds.  The  poorest 
cottages  have  but  one  room  only.  Many  of  them  are 
floored,  and  the  floor  ia  not  seldom  well  polished. 
Chairs,  tables,  crockery,  and  in  the  bedroom  a  good 
bedstead,  may  usually  be  met  with.  In  a  few  there  are 
traces  of  higher  tastes,  and  here  and  there  dwellings  that 
may  be  said  to  be  well  provided  with  the  conveniences, 
and  the  luxuries  of  civilized  life. 
^^  From  Brown's  Town  my  route  diverged  into  the 
^KsiountainB  of  Trelawny,  while  my  colleague  proceeded 
^Hlo  Stewart  Town,  and  the  stations  near  it.  First  driving 
Seven  miles  to  Stewart  Town,  a  horse  and  guide  were 
with  some  difficulty  secured  for  the  Alps,  ten  miles 
further.  Pursuing  for  a  short  distance  the  main  road 
to  Falmouth,  the  road  turned  southwards.  After  a 
somewhat  rough  ride  of  two  miles,  a  grazing  property 
was  passed  through,  called  Mahogany  Penn,  having 
reellent  pastures;   some  of  them  almost  ec[ualling  an 


Englieli  greensward.  The  buildings  and  walls  were, 
however,  in  a  state  of  dilajiidation.  Thence  our  road 
began  to  ascend ;  by  degrees  tbe  bills  bemmed  us  in  till 
we  reached  Sawyer's  Market,  a  considerable  settlemeut, 
having  a  small  Wesleyan  chapel,  standing  by  tbe  road- 
side, and  about  balf-way  to  tbe  Alps,  five  miles  fiirther. 
Tbe  scenery  became  more  beautiful  at  every  step,  till  at 
length  the  road,  traversing  narrow  gorges,  entered  what 
appeared  to  be  truly  named  tbe  "  Happy  Valley, 
enclosed  by  mountains,  and  planted  with  the  provision 
grounds  of  tbe  people.  Tbe  mountains  grew  bolder, 
till  near  tbe  station  an  escarpment  of  rocks  came  into 
siglit,  forming  a  lofty  wall,  or  enclosure  to  the  numer- 
ous liomesteads  which  dotted  the  hollow  at  its  base. 
On  a  ledge  protruding  from  it,  stand  tlie  chapel  and 
mission  bouse.  For  several  miles  before  reaching  the 
station,  I  passed  numerous  well-built  dwellings,  and 
cultivated  gardens ;  yet  many  of  them  were  shut  up, 
and  uninhabited.  My  guide  explained,  that  a  few 
years  before,  a  tax  ou  houses  had  been  bo  heavily 
assessed,  that  tbe  people,  unwilling  to  pay  it,  had 
left  them  untenanted,  and  put  up  for  themselves  mere 
shanties  on  their  more  distant  provision  grounds.  The 
tax  is  now  repealed,  but  the  people  have  not  recovered 
confidence  to  reoccupy  their  old  habitations.  It  i 
striking  instance  how  a  tax  unwisely  laid,  or  oppressively 
levied,  may  stop  all  improvement,  and  foster  degrading 
habits  of  life. 

"  The  Alps "  is  one  of  the  villages  that  sprung  into 
existence  soon  after  emancipation.     The  land  was  pur- 
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chased  by  tiie  Her.  B.  B,  Dexter,  and  laid  out  into 
about  one  hundred  building  Iota  for  the  village,  and 
two  hundred  other  lota  for  provision  grounds.  The 
fltation  was  without  a  minister ;  but  the  Eev.  E.  Fray, 
of  Falmouth,  occasionally  visited  the  people.  I  found  him 
awaiting  my  arrival,  with  a  good  congregation  assembled. 
After  addressing  them,  I  again  mounted,  and  set  out 
for  Spring  Gardens,  nine  miles  beyond.  A  lad,  who 
carried  my  bag,  acted  as  my  guide.  I  was,  however, 
accompanied  for  some  distance  by  a  deacon  of  the 
church,  a  coloured  man ;  he  is  a  small  planter,  depen- 
dant on  hia  crops  of  coffee,  pimento,  and  provisions 
for  his  livelihood. 

For  a  mile  or  two  we  rode  under  a  magnificent 
cliff,  and  through  an  awe-inspiring  ravine,  a  pass 
between  the  sides  of  a  cleft  mountain.  Emerging 
from  the  defile,  we  journeyed  along  a  road  cut  in 
the  face  of  the  precipice,  a  long  row  of  green  bam- 
boos shading  it,  and  fencing  the  lower  side.  This 
costly  cutting  was  tlie  work  of  a  deceased  planter, 
the  owner  of  Ulster  Spring  estate.  In  the  times  of 
slavery,  this  estate  had  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  most  fertile  in  the  island,  producing  from  two 
to  four  hogsheads  of  sugar  the  acre,  the  canes  ratooning 
for  ten  or  twelve  yeai-s  without  manure.  Emancipa- 
tion set  free  about  one  hundred  and  forty  slaves. 
As  the  proprietor  could  not  agree  with  the  enfranchised 
people,  he  introduced  some  eighty  European  immigrants 
to  carry  on  the  cultivation ;  the  experiment  was  a 
costly  failure.     The  estate  is  now  tenantless;   a  small 


porUon  of  it  is  let  out  for  provision  grounds.  Hedges 
of  orange  trees  still  mark  the  dimensionB  of  the  fields; 
bat  the  works  are  dismantled,  the  boiling-house  is 
in  decay,  the  water -wheel  broken,  the  mill  in  a 
most  dilapidated  condition,  and  the  fields  are  ruiming 
to  bush.  Even  were  the  present  owners  of  the  estate 
rich  enough  to  work  it,  the  distance  of  the  estate  trom 
the  seaboard,  and  the  difficult  approaches  to  it  in  every 
direction,  must  render  its  cultivation  a  hazardous  concern. 
Beyond  Ulster  Spring  is  a  new  township,  called  Albert 
Town.  The  people  settled  here  are  numerous,  and  for 
the  most  part  emigrants  from  the  Alps.  Their  chief 
occupation  is  the  growth  of  bread-kind  for  the  markets 
in  the  lowlands.  They  have  the  repute  of  being  very 
independent  in  their  habits  and  tastes.  None  of  them 
■work  on  the  estates.  They  all  own  land,  and  some  rent 
a  good  deal  besides.  Coffee,  pimento,  and  ginger,  are 
largely  ctJtivated,  and  there  are  numerous  small  milla 
for  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  There  are  a  few  who 
manufacture  it  for  esportatioa ;  but  for  the  moat  part  it 
finds  a  ready  sale  in  the  wet  state,  undrained  of  the 
molasses.  A  few  years  ago  the  people  were  very  poor ; 
but  the  demand  for  provisions  has  given  them  a  run  of 
prosperity.  Tliis  demand  ia  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the 
planters  on  the  sea-board  in  Treiawny,  where  sugar 
estates  are  numerous,  and  in  full  operation,  either  to  s^ 
or  let  laud  to  their  labourers.  Some  of  these  rent  groond 
in  the  mountains ;  but  it  is  so  distant  from  their  employ- 
ment that  they  prefer  to  buy  in  the  markets.  I  heard 
frequent  complaints  of  this  refusal  of  the  planters  to 
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allow  their  waste  lands  to  be  occupied  for  proviBion 
grounda.  The  people  see  in  it,  and  truly,  a  scheme  to 
force  them  to  labour  on  the  estates. 

Leaving  the  open  country  about  Albert  Town,  my  boy 
guide  now  conducted  me  along  a  narrow  path  through  a 
dense  forest.  Darkness  soon  came  on,  and  we  were 
belated.  I  could  seai-cely  see  in  the  gloom  the  white 
drapery  of  my  guide's  dress,  and  was  obliged  to  give  my 
horse  the  rein.  With  a  few  slips,  and  much  wet  dripping 
on  me  fi-om  the  trees,  by  the  kind  providence  of  God,  I 

uafely  reached  my  destination. 

H  With  the  small  Church  at  Sprmg  Gardens,  the  Rev. 

'^.  Milliner  imited  at  the  time  of  my  visit  the  oversight 
of  tlio  Churches  at  Wallingfurd  and  Bethsalem,"  some 
thirty  miles  deeper  in  the  mountains,  and  only  to  be 
reached  by  circuitous  and  unfretiuented  paths.  Since 
then  he  has  removed  to  Bethsalem,  and  Spring  Gardens 
is  connected  with  "  The  Alps,"  under  the  ministry  of  a 
native  pastor,  the  Eev.  P.  O'Meally.  By  this  arrange- 
ment, Albert  Town,  and  the  settlementa  springing  up 
around  it,  will  be  brought  under  religious  instruction. 
The  constant  migration  of  the  population  into  the  moun- 
tains, where  land  can  be  purchased  at  low  rates,  renders 
it  difficult  to  supply  the  people  with  the  means  of  grace 
and  of  mental  improvement.  Tlieir  religions  habits  they 
cany  with  them,  and  usually  they  soon  erect  a  small 
booth,  or  class-house,  for  public  worship.      But  a  native 

*  Wnllin^ord  is  16  mHa  from  Bpriog Gnrdeoa ;  B«tIiBilcni,  30^  &nd  an 
out-9tatlon,  called  Ipswlcb,  is  SO  mllea  further,  liiejr  afe  Ikll  in  the  parish  of 
6t.  Elixabeth. 
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mmiatry  would  be  invaluable  to  enter  these  new  regions, 
.and  to  collect  the  scattered  people  into  congregations. 
In  the  Ltll  behind  the  neat  little  chapel,  which  stands 
lone  by  the  road-side,  is  Mouth  River  Cave,  one  of  the 
grandest  natural  curiosities  of  the  island.  It  is  reached 
by  a  steep  path  almost  obliterated  by  the  buah.  We 
first  examined  a  sort  of  vestibule  to  the  cavern,  in 
which  Divine  worship  has  occasionally  been  held  before 
the  chapel  was  built.  It  will  hold  a  congregation  of 
two  hundred  persona.  Turning  a  little  to  tlie  left,  w© 
entered  the  main  opening.  Here  our  attendants  lit 
their  torches  of  pine  wood,  and  preceded  us  into  the 
interior,  throwing  a  bright  though  flickering  light  along 
the  roof  and  walls.  The  alley  was  a  broad  one,  opening 
into  a  series  of  magnificent  halls.  In  many  places, 
pillars  of  stalagmite  had  been  built  up  by  the  uniuter- 
mitting  roof-drip.  In  others,  stalactites  in  smooth 
cones,  or  carved  pendants,  of  the  most  elegant  pro- 
portions, rivalling  the  icicles  of  an  arctic  clime,  hung 
from  the  vault  of  the  lofty  roof.  Here  was  a  screen 
of  leaves  or  fretwork  sparkling  and  transparent  in  the 
gleam  of  the  torches ;  there  a  clustered  pillar  of  crys- 
tallized limestone,  which  might  well  have  adorned  a 
Gothic  minster.  The  cavern  was  a  cathedral  of  nature, 
with  nave,  aisles,  and  chapels  of  glorious  beauty,  en- 
riched with  bosses,  and  Enials,  groined  arches,  and 
columns  of  noble  forms,  the  work  of  an  artist  infinitely 
more  skiliiil  than  a  Phidias  or  Praxiteles,  Once  or 
twice  I  was  startled  by  a  strange  simUitude  to  the  front 
of  some  gorgeously  carved  idol  temple,  such  as  I  have 
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m  in  India,  so  perfect  were  the  niches,  bo  grotesque 
the  forms  which  filled  them.  More  than  once  I  fancied 
that  some  idol  was  seated  on  ita  pedestal,  arms  and  head 
perhaps  gone,  or  partially  hidden,  but  solemnly  and 
silently  seeming  to  wait  for  the  homage  it  once  received. 
Scrambling  over  the  irregular  floor,  and  along  narrow 
corridors,  we  wandered  from  hall  to  hall,  scarcely  able 
to  restrain  the  ecstacy  of  pleasure  which  the  unusual 
and  snperb  magnificence  of  the  scene  excited.  The 
cavern  took  more  than  an  hour  to  examine,  for  it 
icupiea  the  whole  of  tbe  interior  of  the  hill  which 

folds  it. 

The  next  day  (January  2lBt)  I  left  for  Falmouth, 
passing  by  munerous  settlementa,  laid  out  as  provision 
grounds,  or  under  ginger  cultivation.  For  eight  or 
nine  miles  the  route  lay  through  gorges  and  deep 
hollows.  The  Burnt  Monntain  was  scaled  by  a  aigzag 
road  along  its  face.  Then  followed  a  deep  basin,  like 
a  gigantic  well,  the  path  winding  roiuid  ita  sides. 
Several  such  crater-like  hollows  were  passed ;  in  one 
of  them  a  river  gushes  out,  and  after  running  for  a 
short  distance  sinks  into  the  mountain's  side,  to  re- 
appear in  the  lowlands.  At  length,  passing  under  lofly 
cliifs,  we  emerged  from  tliis  titanic  region  between  two 
hills,  standing  like  sentinels  at  its  portal.  The  signs  of 
cultivation  were  rare  along  the  latter  portion  of  this 
track.  The  path  was  everywhere  overshadowed  by 
trees.  Ferns  in  great  variety,  with  fronds  like  branches 
.projected  from  every  recess,  and  profiisely  covered  the 

nnd.     Scarcely  a  bird's  twitter  broke  the  silence  of 
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the  deep  solitade.    The  only  apparent  life  was  Tegetable 
life. 

After  some  slight  refireshment  under  the  broad  leaves 
of  the  bananas  in  a  negro's  garden,  I  exchanged  my 
horse  for  a  gig,  and  was  driven  throngh  an  open, 
champaign  comitry,  and  nomerous  flonrishing  estates, 
into  Fahnouth.  Here  Mrs*  Underhill  rejoined  me,  and 
we  became  the  occupants  of  the  mission  house — ^the 
house  of  William  Knibb. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

Falmoutli— Chnpel  of  Mr.  Knibb— Tlia  Congregation— Tha  Town  of  Fal- 
mouth—Inndijjmtion—Conipetitioii  willi  SIbvb  Labour — Trelawny  Parish 
—Duncans— The  Sugar  Mil!— Working  of  Estates— Wnldeoaift-Buiikert 
Hai— HaatingB. 

The  next  day  I  occupied  the  pulpit  in  Knibb's  cbapel, 
and  preached  to  a  congregation  of  about  six  hundred 
persons.  How  much  there  was  to  remind  me  of  the 
great  and  good  man,  whose  voice  had  so  often  been 
heard  within  that  sanctuary  I  It  was  built  by  hia 
exertions,  and  stands  on  the  site  of  tlie  more  bnmble 
Btmcture  which  was  destroyed  by  *'  white "  rioters, 
excited  to  ungovernable  rage  in  the  Insnrrection  of 
1831-2.  It  is  a  handsome  edifice  of  brick,  with  stone 
lacings.  The  interior  is  lofty,  and  the  fittings  are 
elegant  and  neat.  The  preacher  stands  in  a  small 
gallery  projecting  from  the  wall,  and  entered  from  a 
vestry  behind.  Immediately  over  him  is  a  large  marble 
tablet,  commemorating  the  achievement  of  freedom.  A 
baa-relief  of  Justice  with  her  balance,  her  right  hand 
resting  on  a  aword  at  her  side,  adorns  the  upper  part ; 
and  imdemeath  are  small  medallion  portraits  of 
Granville  Sharp,  "Wilberforce,  Stnrge,  and  Knibb.  An 
inscription    occupies   the    centre.      Another   bas-relief 
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occupiea  the  lower  part,  representing  two  negroea  in  the 
act  of  burying  a.  chain  and  a  whip,  the  emblema  of  the 
bondage  from  which  they  had  escaped;  a  third  holds 
the  Book  of  God  in  his  hands;  while  a  mother  is 
nursing  joyously  the  child  she  can  now  call  her  own. 
It  is  a  tasteful  and  well-executed  monument.  On  each 
side  of  the  pulpit  gallery  is  a  cenotaph  to  the  memory  of 
tlie  two  missionaries,  Howe  and  Mann — the  one  the 
first  Baptist  missionary  in  the  island,  the  other  the 
founder  of  the  Falmouth  church.  On  the  right  hand 
wall  is  a  tablet  recording  the  death  of  the  youthful 
"William  Knibb,  who  enjoyed  the  warmest  affections 
both  of  his  father  and  the  people.  Joy  on  hearing  that 
some  members  of  the  church  had  manumitted  their 
slaves,  brought  on  an  access  of  fever,  which  carried  the 
pious  boy  to  his  grave. 

For  some  time  past  the  church  has  been  without  a 
pastor ;  hot  has  been  served  by  Mr.  Knibb 'a  son-in-law, 
the  Rev.  Ellis  Fray.  It  has  greatly  declined  in 
numbers  since  the  deatli  of  Mr.  Knibb,  partly  from  its 
unsettled  state,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  the  formatJou 
of  other  congregations  in  the  district  whence  its 
membership  is^rawn.  The  town  of  Falmouth  contiunii 
some  three  or  four  thousand  inhabitants.  It  has 
its  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  Churches,  a  Methodist 
Mission  Chapel,  and  a  Jewish  Synagogue ;  to  the 
latter  of  which  a  considerable  portion  of  the  prin- 
cipal iuhabitanis  belong.  The  Baptist  congregation 
is  drawn  almost  entirely  from  the  surrounding 
neighbourhood.      In   the   earlier  days  of  Mr.  Knibb's 
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ministry,  his  labours  extended  over  the  entire  parish 
if  Trelawny,  containing  some  7000  slaves.  Congre- 
itions  were  soon  formed  at  Stewart  Town  and  Eio 
and  at  or  soon  after  emancipation  others 
sprang  up  at  Refiige,  Kettering,  Waldensia,  Eethtephil, 
and  Hastings,  all  of  them,  in  the  first  instance,  drawing 
their  members  from  the  parent  community  in  Falmouth. 
At  the  present  time,  the  number  of  deacons  and  leaders 
in  the  chm-ch  is  thirty;  but  of  claaaea,  less.  Some 
have  been  broken  up,  on  account  of  the  migration 
the  people,  and  several  of  the  remainder  seldom  meet, 
A  the  time  of  Mr.  Knibb's  decease,  in  December,  1845, 
Uie  number  of  members  connected  with  Falmouth,  was 
estimated  at  2300.  From  the  causes  mentioned,  there 
are  now  not  more  than  450.  The  congregation  has,  of 
course,  undergone  a  similar  diminution,  and  now  seldom 
exceeds  600  persons.  The  leaders,  however,  do  not 
think  there  is  leas  piety,  or  leas  regard  to  the  house  of 
Glod,  than  in  former  times.  The  zeal  of  the  people,  if 
not  so  ardent,  is  more  intelligent 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  Mr.  Knibb  exercised 
his  usual  foresight  In  buUding  so  large  a  chapel  in 
Falmouth.  It  will  hold  1800  persons,  and  at  the  time 
of  its  erection,  and  for  some  years  after,  was  always 
crowded.  But  the  very  measures  ho  took  to  settle  the 
peasantry  on  land  of  their  own,  when  driven  from  the 
estates  at  emancipation,  tended  to  diminish  the  congre- 
gations at  Falmouth,  and  to  render  Inevitable  the 
formation  of  others  in  the  vicinity  of  the  new  settle- 
lents.     This  tendency  had  become  so  obvious,  that  it 
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wBfl  but  a  few  days  before  tia  decease  that  be  laid  the 
fonndatioD  of  a  new  townabip  at  Granville,  two  or  three 
milea  onlyfirom  Falmouth,  in  order  that  a  portion  of  the 
people  might  he  near  enough  to  ensure  a  good  congre- 
gation at  the  parent  chapel. 

Falmouth  does  not  exhibit  the  decayed  appearance  of 
Kingston,  During  the  season  for  exporting  sugar,  its 
harbour  is  sometimes  filled  with  ships.  Tlie  houses  are 
well  built,  and  the  stores  display  an  abundant  stock  of 
merchandize.  More  than  one  storekeeper  informed  me, 
that  the  retail  trade  with  the  black  population  is  a 
flourishing  one,  and  that  in  their  taste  there  is  a  very 
marked  improvement.  In  the  centre  of  the  city  is  a 
large  tank.  The  streets  are  clean  and  well  kept — the 
effect  of  convict  labour.  On  visiting  the  prison,  we 
found  that  there  were  left  in  it  only  the  most  in- 
corrigible prisoners.  The  labour  imposed  on  the 
convicts,  even  in  the  prison,  is  not  very  severe.  The 
silent  system  is  enforced.  There  were  fifty  names  on 
the  books  of  the  prison.  One  had  been  incarcerated 
twenty-five  times,  and  looked  more  like  an  idiot  than  a 
man  of  sound  mind ;  and  several  others  from  three  to 
five  times.  In  the  jail  department  of  the  prison  were 
a  few  lads,  confined  for  larcenies,  and  one  for  tho, 
practice  of  Obeah." 

The  Marine  Hospital  is  a  valuable  insUtntioa, 
supported  by  a  small  tax  on  the  shipping  of  the  port. 

*  The  average  DumbocufpriGoaera  Id  Falnoulli  Jill  wu  es  In  1853:  39 
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It  is  a  plain  wooden  atmcture,  dose  upon  the  sea, 
aod  at  the  end  of  the  promontorj  on  which  Falmouth 
h  baOt.  It  contained  bat  one  patient.  The  barracks 
are  close  at  hand,  and  from  their  position  on  the 
beach  are  very  healthy.  A  detachment  of  one  of 
the  West  India  black  regiments  occupies  them.  Over- 
looking the  harbour  is  a  small  battery  of  two  guns, 
and  a  few  more  are  ranged  along  the  sea-face  of 
the  barracks.  Falmouth  is  surrounded  partly  by  the 
sea,  and  partly  by  a  swamp ;  it  is  kept  healthy  by 
the  ocean  breezes  which  sweep  across  it.  In  very  high 
tides,  or  heavy  rains,  the  streets  and  the  lower  rooms 
of  the  houses  are  often  flooded. 

A  few  hours  were  spent,  one  morning,  in  conversa- 
tion with  a  leading  merchant,  who  is  also  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Assembly,  His  opinions  differed 
much  from  any  that  I  had  before  met  with.  He  is 
opposed  to  immigration  of  every  kind.  He  thinks  that 
the  Government  ought  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it ; 
that  the  question  is  beyond  its  province,  except  so  far 
as  it  is  bound  to  see  to  the  proper  and  legal  treatment 
of  immigi'anta,  in  common  with  all  other  classes. 
He  said  that  the  immigrants  are  obtained  by  fraudLdent 
representations,  that  they  do  not  understand  the  nature 
of  the  contract  they  sign  at  the  port  of  shipment, 
and  are  kept  ignorant  of  the  stringent  regulations 
under  which  they  will  come  in  the  island  It  ia  the 
interest  of  the  agent  abroad  to  ship  as  many  as 
.possible ;  hence  Le  is  induced  to  present  only  the 
Dst  favourable  side  to  the  immigrant.  But  immigrants 
BB  2 
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are  not  really  wanted.  Labourers  are  sufficiently  abim- 
dant  when  fairly  treated  and  sought  for.  He  further 
tliought,  that  the  Jamaica  planter  has  not  yet  come 
fece  to  fiice  into  competition  with  the  slave  owner, 
wid  that  when  this  takes  place  it  will  be  found  that 
slave  labonr  is  cheaper  than  free.  Sugar  is  produced 
in  Cuba,  for  instance,  at  the  rate  of  £8  a  ton ;  in 
Jamaica  It  costs  more,  and  cannot  be  made  at  so  low  a 
rate.  To  ray  remark  that  the  Jamaica  planter  might 
Burely  adopt  cheaper  and  more  scientific  modes  of  manu- 
facture, he  replied,  that  the  Cuban  planter  is  quite  as 
ready,  indeed  more  prompt  to  avail  himself  of  every 
improvement.  The  sugar  cane  has  continued  under 
cultivation  in  tlie  emancipated  islands  only  because 
ihere  has  been  a  constantly  increasing  demand  for 
sugar  in  the  markets  of  the  world ;  prices  have  been 
remunerative  even  at  tlie  present  cost  of  production. 
Thus  Jamaica  has  never  yet  come  fully  into  competition 
with  Cuba  or  Louisiana. 

It  is  quite  true  that  there  are  planters  in  Jamaica 
who  produce  sugar  at  a  higher  cost  than  it  ia  manufac- 
tured in  Cuba ;  tlie  rates  mentioned  to  me  varied  from 
>8  t-o  £I5  lOs.  a  ton.  It  is  also  true  that  the  vast 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  sugar  throughout  the 
world  has  more  than  swallowed  up  the  increased 
production,*  so  that  free   and  slave   labour  have   not 


■  MBCcallocb  eatimotcs  the  productfon  of  CHne  aug^r  In  tropii^al  countries 
in  1849,  Bt  &30,000  tons ;  la  18SB  !t  had  incroosed  to  1,250,000  tons,  bwdes 
830,000  tons  of  beoNroot  bii^hf  monnftcturtd  in  Europe,  a^nst  05,600  tons 
produmd  In  1849.    The  ransurnption  of  Greot  BHtnln  hsa  risen  from  IS6, 
tma!al83$,tBi3ifilHaoMhilSK.  CimtmertialDU!twnarj/,Art.augar. 
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H^ad  to  compete  in  a  restricted  market.  But  it  is  far  ii'om 
clear,  that  the  planter  of  Jamaica  ia  tmable  to  compete 
with  the  slave  owner.  It  ia  distinctly  stated  by  the 
British  Commisaary  Judge  at  the  Havana,  Mr. 
Crawford,  that  the  cost  of  a  slave  to  his  owner  is 
in  Cuba  8s.  10(7.  a  day,  and  that  even  the  Chinese 
Coolie  costs  his  employer  3«.  3d.  a  day;  and  iroui 
the  facts  that  were  mentioned  to  me  by  a  Cuban 
planter  during  my  brief  stay  at  tlie  Havana,  I  am 
perauaded  that  Mr.  Crawford's  estimate  is  correct- 
On  the  conti-ary,  the  highest  wages  in  the  West  Indies 
for  agricultural  labour  do  not  reach  to  the  smaller  of 
these  sums,  while  in  Jamaica  they  average  not  more 
than  one  shiliing  a  day.  Then,  laud  is  cheaper  in 
Jamaica  than  in  Cuba,  and  capital  may  be  obtained 
at  much  lower  rates.  But  the  circumstances  that 
enable  Cuba  to  maintain  herself  iu  the  competition 
with  free  labour,  are  the  great  fertility  and  abundance 
of  her  virgin  soil,  as  well  as  the  demand  for  sugar  in  the 
markets  of  the  world.  The  soil  of  Jamaica  has  long 
been  eshansted,  retjuires  manure  to  quicken  its  fertility 
and  increased  skill  in  the  cultivation.  But  Cuba 
possesses  vast  tracts  of  land  never  yet  submitted  to 
i  hoe,  while  her  average  produce  is  four  hogsheads 
acre  to  one  in  Jamaica.  In  this  fertihty  she 
BQJoys  an  advantage  more  than  sufficient  to  connter- 
(fefllance  the  fearful  cost  of  life  and  treasure  involved 
m^  sugar  cultm-e  by  the  slave. 

On  the  question  of  immigration,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
lat  many  of  the  remarks  of  this  gentleman  are  true. 


The  immigrants  introduced,  whether  Europeana,  Africans, 
or  Coolies,  were  in  many  cases  entrapped ;  and  whea 
settled  in  Jamaica  were  cmelly  treated.  If  it  be  asked 
what  has  become  of  the  17,800  immigrants  introduced 
between  1834  and  1858,  the  answer  must  be  one  highly 
condemnatory  of  the  system  pursued.  The  best  author- 
ities I  could  consult  do  not  venture  to  say  that  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  Coolies  remain  in  the  island. 
About  the  same  number  returned  to  their  native  conntiy. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  Africans  have 
absorbed  in  the  population,  and  a  few  Europeans  remtun 
in  various  parts  of  the  island,  obtaining  a  precarious 
living  as  growers  of  ginger,  maize,  coffee,  and  other 
productions  of  the  soil.  But  the  far  larger  part  of  the 
immigrants  perished,  either  through  the  diseases  of  the 
climate,  or  from  neglect.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  stringent  pi'ovisions  of  the  new  immigration  law, 
will  secure  the  health  and  the  life  of  the  immigrants 
now  being  introduced  into  the  island. 

It  cannot  be  said,  as  in  the  case  of  Trinidad,  that  Hit 
actual  extent  of  sugar  cultivation  requires  immigrants 
to  carry  it  on,  nor  even  that  there  is  a  want  of  laboarera 
to  extend  it,  even  if  it  be  granted  that  there  is  a  suiBcient 
number  for  the  immediate  demand.  There  cannot  be 
less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thonsaud  agricultural 
labourers  in  Jamaica,  and  of  these  not  more  than  thir^ 
thousand  are  required  to  produce  the  present  quantity  of 
sugar  exported.  There  is  therefore  available  an  immense 
fund  of  labour,  not  now  drawn  upon.  This  is  not  denied. 
It  is  admitted  by  the  planters  themselves,  that  in  some 
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s  of  the  island  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  labour,  and 
B  want  of  immigrants  is  stated  to  arise  only  from  the 
^riciousness  of  the  snpply,"  It  doea  not,  however, 
Km  to  strike  the  planters,  that  the  absence  of"  con- 
^uouB  labour  "  ia  not  altogether  owing  to  the  love  of 
the  negro  for  land  of  his  own  and  to  its  cheapness.  It 
is  well-known  that  any  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages, 
with  a  certainty  of  being  fairly  and  regularly  paid,  im- 
mediately atti'acts  a  multitude  of  applicants.  But  the 
planters  do  not  offer  continuous  labour,  and  are  in  the 
habit  of  dismiasing  their  labourers  on  the  slighteat  in- 
terruption, especially  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
year,  when  the  cane  requires  only  hoeing,  trashing,  and 
other  light  occupations,  in  which  they  largely  employ 
women  and  children  only.  Were  the  wages  more 
adequate  to  the  growing  wants  of  the  Creole  Negro, 
and  the  work  moi-e  regular  and  constant,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  large  numbers  of  the  young  people  who 
MsesB  no  laud  might  be  attracted  to  the  eatatea. 
I  It  may  further  be  questioned  whetlier  the  cost  of  the 


'  Thf  plimten  of  Weatmoralsnd  thui  addressed  QaveraoT  Darling,   in 

"9 : — "  We  hrwe  experienced   diitreaaing   want   of  MuBnuoua   labour 

■ing  tite  present  crop,  and  are  atill  more  osaured    of    Ihe    fact  of  an 

ry-da;  withdrawal  of  tbe  present  popul.ition  from  tlie  sugot  eatatea. 

I  find  no  fault  with  this  circumstance,  wlilch  is  tie  natural  cnnaequencB  of 

Ktte  eB97  acquisition  of  land.    We  onl;  aeek  to  remedy  ft,  and  are  willing  to 

do  )o  aC  our  own  cost.    We  have  heard  that  a  like  demand  for  immigranti 

haa  not  been  made  throuKhout  the  island.    But  yonr  Eicelleaey  la  qnite 

aware  of  the  diveratf  which  exbita  arising  from  Irregular  seaaona,  bam 

Inaptitude  in  some  soila  to  the  cultivation  of  iiroviiioos,  and  from  otber 

~Mluea  whiou  throw  labour  in  some  portions  of  the  island  at  tbe  comniuid 

f  the  Bugar  ealatts." 
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immigrants  to  the  planter,  does  not  exceed  any  &ir 
increaHe  in  the  amount  of  wagea  which  might  be  given 
to  secure  the  labour  of  the  Creole.  Not  only  are  the 
planters  bound  to  give  the  Coolies  the  current  rate  of 
wages,  but  they  have  to  provide  hoiiaea  and  medical 
attendance  for  them,  to  pay  a  portion  of  their  passage 
money,  and  to  keep  them  all  tbe  year  round.  Besides 
this,  they  have  to  raise  £5,800  a  year  for  interest  and 
repayment  of  former  immigration  loans,  which  sum  is 
raised  by  a  tax  on  the  sugar  exported,*  Now  to  lie 
Creole  they  have  to  give  nothing  beyond  the  current  rate 
of  wages,  and  be  is  acknowledged  to  be  by  far  the  most 
profitable  labourer  of  tbe  two.  I  cannot  but  think  that 
a  liigher  rate  of  wagea  to  the  negro  would  every  way  be 
cheaper  than  scbemes  of  immigration,  which  impose 
&esb  taxes  on  produce,  involve  the  island  in  debt,  and 
practically  give  higher  wages  to  an  inferior  labourer. 

On  the  other  hand  immigration  stimulates  production, 
it  tends  to  increase  the  cultivation  of  the  staples,  and  it 
brings  into  the  island  more  mouths  to  feed.  It  is  veiy 
essential  to  the  improvement  of  tbe  Creole,  and  his 
progress  in  civilization,  that  exportable  produce  sboold 
more  largely  be  raised ;  and  any  scheme  that  increases 
the  employment  and  expenditure  of  capital,  must  be 
beneficial  in  a  material  sense  to  the  people.  I  do  not 
believe  that  immigration  will  injure  the  Creole  in  this 


•  The  debt  for  immigration  purposes  was  iu  1  SCO,  £43,195,  nnd  the  interej 
Bud  Binking  fund  drew  £5,823  from  the  island  reveone.  Abont  £300,001 
luie  been  spent  la  abortiTe  immlgratioa  schemes  between  18B7  and  16B0. 
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'  respect.     It  may  drive  liiiTi  to  the  land  ;  he  may  become 

a  cottier,  or  small  farmer,  and  for  many  years  there  will  be 
an  abimdance  of  land  on  which  he  can  settle ;  he  may 
even  become  a  grower  of  the  staples  himself.  The 
extension  of  cultivation  would  open  to  him  new  sources 
of  wealth,  in  the  various  handicraft  employments  tliat 
increased  trade  would  call  into  being. 

In  all  this  the  enfranchised  Negro  will  but  add  to 
his  comfort  and  his  means.  Immigration  is  far  more 
likely  to  be  injurious  to  the  planter  than  to  him.  The 
chief  drawback  to  the  advantages  immigration  would 
confer  on  him,  is  the  probable  introduction  of  the  vices 
and  superstitions  of  heathenism,  which  Coolies  from  tbe 
east  would  bring  with  them.  Even  this  might  partially 
he  remedied,  if  the  planters  would  introduce  with  the 
immigrants  a  fair  proportion  of  females ;  exclude  from 
their  estates  those  incentives  to  immorality  which  are 
either  connived  at  or  sanctioned  by  so  many,  and  place 
the  Coolies  under  religious  instruction, 

Trelawny  parish  does  not  seem  to  have  suffered  to  the 
same  extent  as  some  other  parishes  by  the  throwing  up 
of  estates.  In  1844,  there  were  elghly-seven  estates 
under  cultivation,  and  in  1853,  sixty-seven.  But  in 
St.  Ann's,  its  neighbour  to  the  east,  the  diminution  was 
fron  thirty-two  in  1844,  to  fourteen  in  1853;  in  St. 
James',  on  the  west,  it  was  from  seventy-four  to  fifty- 
seven.  Trelawny  is  the  most  populous  parish  in  the 
island,  and  here  the  struggle  with  the  free  labourer  to 
reduce  liis  wages  to  the  lowest  point  was  the  moat  bitter. 
I  Even  now  the  proprietors  of  land  exhibit  the  greatest 
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reluctance  to  eell  or  let  land  to  the  people,  and  liave 
discouraged  the  formation  of  viJlagea  on  or  near  iheir 
estates.  Yet  to  the  settlements  formed  by  Mr.  Knibb, 
planters  freely  admit  they  are  indebted  for  the  con- 
tinued working  of  their  estates.  Such  are  the  eettle- 
mente  at  Kefuge  and  Kettering,  at  Hoby  Town  and 
Hastings,  where  the  planters  have  found  a  supply  of 
labour  near  at  hand.  Up  to  1842,  upwards  of  £20,000 
had  been  expended  by  the  enfranchised  peasantry  in  the 
purchase  of  land  and  erection  of  houses.*  Several  of 
these  I  visited.  They  may  fairly  be  compared  with  any 
English  agricultural  village,  while  the  people  generally 
live  in  greater  comfort,  and  possess  more  of  the  material 
advantages  of  life.  One  of  the  most  flourishing  of  the 
native  villages  is  Duncans,  about  four  miles  eastward 
from  Falmouth,  Kettering  township,  purchased  and 
settled  by  Mr.  Knibb,  forms  the  northern  side  of  it. 
The  village  was  indeed  formed  before  emancipation,  but 
its  prosperity  dates  from  that  era,  and  it  is  now  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  towns  in  the  inferior.  It  has  an 
excellent  weekly  market,  which  is  attended  by  peasanta 
from  the  mountains  in  large  numbers.  Five  head  of 
cattle  are  slaughtered  every  week,  and  the  meat  finds  a 
ready  sale.  My  informant  could  give  me  no  idea  of 
the  number  of  pigs  killed ;  but  he  said  that  a  few  years 
ago  it  was  difficult  to  find  purchasers  for  the  meat 


•  In  B  speech  ot  Norwioli,  od  the  7th  June,  1&15,  Mr.  Knibb  stated  tbst 
sinoe  emancipation  there  had  been  formed  in  Treiawn^f  up  to  that  dste^ 
93  bee  yillngea,  aod  IBM  houM«  had  been  built.     Zj/f,  p.  487. 
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The  seller  uanally  had  to  seek  for  buyers  before  he 
ventured  to  kilt ;  but  uow,  there  is  not  enough  killed  to 
meet  the  demand. 

Before  leaving  the  parieh  of  IVelawny,  visits  were 
paid  to  the  stations  at  Waldensia,  Unity,  Bethtephil,  and 
Hastings.  Our  rides  through  the  estates  were  interest- 
ing, and  the  scenery  was  often  very  beautiful.  On  one 
estate  we  found  the  mill  "  about,"  as  working  is  called, 
and  by  the  kindness  of  the  attorney  were  permitted  to 
inspect  it.  The  mill  for  crushing  the  cane  consisted  of 
three  upright  iron  cylinders,  driven  by  a  powerfiil  water 
wheel  on  the  river  Martha  Brae.  Tlie  mill  was  on  one 
(dde  of  the  river,  and  the  boiling-house  on  the  other,  to 
which  the  cane  juice  was  conducted  by  a  long-  aeries  of 
gutters.  Here  the  juice  enters  large  vats,  where  it  is 
mixed  witli  lime  to  purify  it.  The  largest  vat  holds 
500  gallons.  At  the  early  part  of  the  season  it  is 
calculated  that  it  will  talte  2000  gallons  of  cane  juice 
to  make  one  hogshead  of  sngar;  later,  1500  gallons 
will  suffice.  From  the  vats  the  juice  is  conducted  to  a 
■series  of  four  or  five  pans  to  be  boiled,  each  pan  in- 
creasing in  heatj  till  being  sufficiently  boiled  and  &eed 
from  scum  and  dregs,  it  is  throvm  with  copper  scoops 
into  a  channel  or  gutter,  which  conveys  it  to  cooling 
troughs,  holding  a  hogshead  each.  Here  it  cryatellizea, 
and  when  sufficiently  cool,  the  sugar  is  taken  into  the 
curing-house,  filled  into  the  hogsheads,  and  left  to  drain, 
the  moiassea  falling  into  a  reservoir.  This,  with  the  dregs 
of  the  pans,  is  conveyed  to  the  still-house,  and  mana- 
,&ctnred  into  rum.     The  mill  yard  was  a  busy  place. 
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The  throwing  down  the  cane  from  the  carts  as  th^ 
came  in  from  the  fields,  amid  tlie  shontiDgs  of  the 
drivers,  the  women  witli  abundant  clatter  hnrrj'ing  with 
the  bundles  to  the  mill,  or  carrying  away  the  megass, 
as  the  cane  after  the  extraction  of  the  juice  is  called, 
presented  a  very  amusing,  as  well  as  active  scene. 
Nearly  every  individual,  man,  woman,  girl,  or  boy,  had 
a  piece  of  cane  in  hia  moutJi. 

The  overseer  told  us  that  this  estate  usually  made 
one  hundred  and  twenty  hogsheads  of  sugar  a  year,  and 
that  it  costs  £12  a  ton,  irrespective  of  the  salaries  of  the 
attorney  and  overseer,  or  interest  of  capital.  The  work 
18  done  almost  entirety  by  the  job  or  task.  Labour  is 
abundant,  except  at  the  time  when  the  people's  provision 
grounds  require  their  attention.  He  had  no  complaint 
to  make  of  the  labourers.  They  worked  very  well.  He 
had  a  "  pickaninney  "  gang,  and  liked  children,  as  they 
worked  lightly  in  clearing  the  cane,  and  wrought  more 
cheerfully  than  adults. 

The  attorney  informed  us  that  be  bad  been  a  sugar 
manufacturer  for  twenty  years.  He  had  tried  the  new 
methods,  but  liked  the  old  way  the  best,  the  way  he  had 
long  been  accustomed  to.  But  the  overseer  said  that 
sugar  could  be  manufiictured  at  a  cheaper  rate  with 
improved  machinery,  with  a  horizontal  mill  and  steam, 
for  instance,  than  with  a  vertical  one  and  water  power 
only.  Subsequently  the  attorney  assured  us,  that  after 
an  experience  of  thirty-eight  years,  during  which  time 
he  had  known  the  negroes  of  Jamaica  both  as  slaves  and 
as  free  men,  he  could  confidently  aflirm,  that  there  was 
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not  a  better  labonrer  in  the  world  than  tlie  Creole  negro ; 
he  preferred  him  far  beyond  the  Coolie,  with  whom  he 
wished  to  have  nothing  to  do.  When  referring  to  the 
expenses  of  the  mannfacture,  the  attorney  named  £10  a 
ton  as  the  probable  cost  of  the  sugar.  But  if  £10  be 
reckoned  for  each  puncheon  of  rum  that  is  made,  then  at 
these  rates  all  the  expenses  of  the  estate  would  be  more 
than  met,  including  attorney,  overseer,  commissions, 
interest  on  capital,  and  loans.  All  beyond  would  be  clear 
profit  to  the  proprietor.  He  had  no  doubt  that  estates 
'Were  better  and  more  profitably  worked  whei'e  the  pro- 
'prietor  is  resident.  He  did  not  know  a  single  estate 
managed  by  a  resident  proprietor  which  did  not  pay. 
Sugar  now  returns  so  good  a  profit  that  he  would  invest 
all  he  possessed  in  the  purchase  of  land ;  but  he  thought  it 
doubtful  whether  the  present  area  of  cultivation  could  he 
extended.  For  although  there  is  labour  enough  at 
commaud  for  the  present  estates,  the  population  ia 
fiilly  employed,  and  cannot  be  obtained  for  new  ones. 
The  people  do  not  always  act  wisely  for  their  own  in- 
terests. They  necefisarily  earn  less  when  water  is  short, 
for  the  mill  is  either  stopped,  or  must  work  very  slowly ; 
but  they  are  unwilling  to  submit  to  any  diminution  in 
the  number  employed.  Thus  there  are  fifteen  persons 
in  the  miU ;  threepence  is  given  to  everyone  for  each 
syphon  filled ;  but  when  the  water  falls  short,  though  a 
less  number  could  accomplish  the  work,  they  will  all 
remain,  and  divide  the  smaller  earnings.  They  have  an 
idea  that  a  mill  of  a  certain  capacity  must  have  so  many 
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luuida  to  work  it,  whether  it  grinds  one  or  five  hogsheada 
in  a  daj. 

At  another  estate,  also  situated  on  the  Martha  Braa 
riTer,  we  found  the  overseer  busy  superintending  the 
erection  of  a  horizoutal  iron  mill,  to  be  worked  hy  water 
or  steam  as  occasion  required.  He  stated  that  be 
osaally  bad  a  sufficient  supply  of  labourers,  except  at 
the  time  when  the  provision  grounds  needed  culture. 
He  considered  that  the  provision  grounds,  if  of  good 
soil,  are  worth  £30,  or  even  £40>  an  acre  to 
the  labourer.  He  mentioned  that  a  planter  of  his 
acquaintance  once  made  £60  &om  an  acre  of  land 
planted  n-ith  yams.  The  price  of  yams  at  that  time  was 
12s.  a  cwt.  This  extraordinary  gain  is  of  course 
unusual ;  it  was  an  experiment,  carefully  condncted,  to 
test  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  value  of  the  grounds 
to  the  people.  He  made  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
hogsheads  last  year,  and  hoped  to  increase  the  quantity 
this.  The  cost  of  production  was  £10  a  ton,  not 
including  the  salaries  of  attorney  and  overseer,  interest 
of  capital,  and  stores  from  England. 

The  ride  to  Waldensia  was  along  the  banks  of  the 
Martha  JBrae,  under  the  shade  of  clumps  of  graceful 
bamboos,  and  over  a  rocky  hill,  the  pathway  of  which 
was  so  precipitous  and  broken  as  to  make  me  dismount. 
We  passed  through  one  or  two  settlements  lying  in  the 
hollows,  and  under  the  steep  clifls  of  the  hills.  Hoby 
Town,  one  of  them,  contains  many  very  neat  and  well- 
built  dwellings,  but  nearly  all  hidden  hy  tlie  plantain 
and  mango-trees  about  them.     After  some  refreshment 
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at  ibe  Misaion-HouBe,  we  returned  home  through  other 
estates,  all  hearing  the  same  general  aspect  as  those 
already  referred  to.* 

Our  esteemed  missionary,  Mr.  Gould,  at  the  time  of 
our  visit,  was  occupyiiig  the  house  on  the  estate  known 
as  Banker's  Hill,  now  partially  settled  by  the  people, 
and  partially  occupied  as  a  penn.  In  the  old  mill-house 
below  we  held  an  interesting  service,  to  celebrate  the 
laying  the  foundation  stone  of  a  new  chapel.  The 
heavy  rain  prevented  its  being  held  on  the  spot  where 
the  erection  la  to  take  place,  about  half-a-mile  off. 
Beyond  is  the  estate  of  DromiUy,  rendered  famous  in 
the  Maroon  war  of  1795,  by  being  the  stronghold  of  the 
refugees,  who  occupied  the  ravines  and  hollows  which 
abound  in  the  hills  that  encircle  it.  The  estate  contains 
about  400  aerea,  and  was  lately  sold  for  £450.  The 
purchasers  found  on  the  estate  building  materials  and 
timber  sufficient  to  pay  for  it.  Beyond  Dromilly  is  tlie 
settlement  of  Hastings,  farming  quite  a  considerable 
town,  and  the  locality  of  a  large  weekly  market.  A 
chapel  has  been  for  some  time  building.  It  wanted  both 
the  floor  and  windows ;  the  people,  under  the  direction  of 
their  energetic  minister,  the  Rev.  G.  it.  Hendei'son, 
pi-oceediug  with  it  as  they  are  able,  but  always  avoiding 
y  debt.     One  of  the  deacons,  whom  I  met,  I  found  to  be  a 


•  Waldenaia  lownahip  wsa  purchased  by  Mr,  Knibb  in  1839,  and  the 
Ivid  disposed  or,  la  suicable  lota,  to  about  140  peranos.  It  was  named  Hoby 
Tdwd,  sftsrmj  estesmed  friend,  Dr.  Uoby.    The  chapel  ii  about  a  mile  from 
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very  intelligent  man,  and  a  grower  of  sugar.  He 
showed  ns  his  mill,  a  wooden  one.  Increasing  age,  he 
said,  made  him  less  able  than  in  years  past  to  manu- 
facture so  much  as  he  desired. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

Parish  of  St.  James— Sudbury— The  Old  Rana^er—His  Notions  of  the  State 
of  the  Island — Labours  of  Mr.  Burchell — Moses  Baker — C!ommencement 
of  the  Mission — Montego  Bay — State  of  the  Churches — Irwin  Hill  Mora- 
vian Station — Salters'  Hill  and  Maldon — C!ommemoration  of  Mr.  Dendy's 
Pastorate — Reminiscences — Mount  Carey — Conference  with  Deacons  and 
Leaders — The  Churches — Religious  State — ^Temporal  Condition  of  the 
People — Causes  of  Irregularity  of  Labour— Visits  to  Estates— Absence  of 
Generous  Feeling. 

Havij^g  completed  our  inquiries  in  the  parish  of  Trelawny, 
Mrs.  Underhill  and  I  set  out  for  Montego  Bay,  in 
St.  James's  parish :  Mr.  Brown  remained  over  the 
Sabbath,  in  order  to  preach  at  Hastings.  With  a  boy 
on  horseback  as  our  guide,  we  started  early  from  Bunker's 
Hill,  having  to  drive  some  twenty-two  miles  to  Montego 
Bay.  The  early  part  of  the  road  was  among  the  hills ; 
but  we  soon  came  into  an  open  country,  well  planted, 
and  under  cultivation.  In  one  place  the  road  conducted 
us  along  a  beautiful  avenue,  formed  by  clumps  of  bam- 
boos, the  feathery  foliage  of  which,  while  aflFording  a 
perfect  protection  from  the  sun,  by  its  lightness  of  colour 
and  graceful  forms,  did  not  give  that  aspect  of  gloom 
that  groves  of  timber  trees  produce. 

About  eight  miles  from   Montego  Bay,  at  a  hamlet 
named  Sudbury,  we  came  to  a  well-built  school-house, 
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^H- occupied  hj  a  Bchool  eapported  by  the  Rev.  Walter 
^H^  Dendj,  of  Salters'  Hill.  Being  Saturday,  mast^, 
acholars,  and  villagers,  were  all  gone  to  market,  so 
that  we  had  some  dilHculty  id  obtaining  food  and  alielter 
for  our  horses.  A  shrewd  and  chatty  friend  presented 
himself  !q  a  small  storekeeper,  whose  shop,  or  store,  was 
on  the  roadside.  He  was  formerly  a  ranger  on  an 
estate  close  by.  Hia  statements  were  very  characteristic 
<^tlie  course  which  things  have  taken  in  Jamaica. 

Thus,  one  estate  was  "let  down"  by  the  attorney 
who  had  it  in  cliarge,  until  its  produce  dwindled  from 
nearly  a  hundred  hogsheads  of  sugar  a  year  to  twenty. 
Four  years  ago  it  was  bought  by  a  resident  gentleman, 
a  magistrate,  and  now  makes  its  eighty  hogsheads,  wi£h 
the  prospect  of  indefinite  increase- 
Several  estates  were  let  by  attornies,  at  low  rents,  to 
parties  who  seem  to  have  had  no  other  intention  than  to 
devastate  the  properties.  They  stript  the  mills  of  their 
machinETy,  worked  out  the  cane  pieces,  cut  down  the 
timber,  destroyed  the  fruit  trees,  and  having  sold  every- 
thing available,  absconded  and  lef^  Jamaica,  or  defrauded 
the  proprietors  and  creditors  by  passing  through  the  In- 
solvent Court.  Of  course  the  estates  were  irretrievably 
ruined.  In  some  instances  this  was  done  with  the 
connivance,  if  not  with  tlie  participation,  of  the  attorney. 
Another  good  estate  now  produces  only  five  hogsheads 
of  sugar,  and  is  to  he  converted  into  a  grazing  farm.  It 
ia  said  that  the  owner,  an  absentee,  is  coming  out  to 
ascertain  the  true  cause  of  the  depreciation  his  property 
has  suffered. 
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Moor  Park,  on  the  death  of  its  proprietor,  was 
inherited  by  his  Bon ;  as  he  was  unable  to  cultivate  it,  it 
was  sold  to  pay  his  debts.  A  portion  of  it  is  again  being 
laid  down  in  cane,  and  the  prodnce  crushed  at  the 
works  of  an  estate  near  at  hand. 

Two  estates,  the  property  of  a  resident  proprietor, 

were  purchased  by  him  in  a  very  low  condition;  both 

,   are  prosperous  under  liis  personal  management.    During 

I  tJbe  last  three  years  one  of  the  two  made  respectively 

I  40,  110,  and  100  hogsheads  of  sugar.     The  last,  year 

r  was  a  very  dry  one,  or  the  produce  would  have  exceeded 

I  tiiat  of  the  second  year.      Every  estate  in  the  parish, 

r  aftid  my  informant,  that  is  in  the  hands  of  a  resident 

owner  is  prosperous.     In  his  opinion,  the  country  had 

"gone  to  pieces"  simply  through  bad  management. 

Tile  old  ranger  then  explained  how,  in  his  judgment, 
this  state  of  things  had  been  brought  about.  Wlien  the 
daves  were  made  free,  they  were  a  "little  obstinate" 

k  about  wages  and  their  provision  grounds,  which  belonged 
to  the  estates ;  the  overseers  were  a  "  little  obstinate  " 
too,  and  wished  to  do  as  they  had  been  accustomed 
during   slavery.      So   the   overseers   pulled   down   the 
people's   houses,   and   discharged    them.      The   people 
having  thus  become  quite  free,  went  to  the  mountains, 
obtained  land,  made  themselves  independent,  and  now 
they  won't  come  back ;  they  do  better  on  their  own  land 
I  than  at  estate  work.     A  man  with  three  acres  of  ground 
I  can  make  £2  a  week  by  hia  provisions,  if  he  is  tolerably 
■industrious,     A  friend  of  bis,  who  owns  five  acres  of 
Bmd,  made  la^t  year  £16  by  his  sugar,  and  £2  a  week 
L  cc  2 
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bj  his  bread-kind.*  A  great  many  of  the  people 
possess  sugar  mills.  In  the  month  of  Augast,  the  estates 
ai*e  generally  cleaned  up,  and  then  give  but  little  work 
till  towards  Christmas.  The  best  of  the  people  do  not 
work  on  the  estates  at  all,  and  the  character  of  those 
who  do,  is  much  worse  than  it  used  to  be. 

Twelve  days  were  spent  in  the  parish  of  St.  James', 
visiting  the  Churches,  holding  conferences  with  the 
pastors,  deacons,  and  leaders,  and  in  general  inquiries. 
As  Trelawny  abounds  with  proofs  of  the  strenuous  and 
successful  missionary  exertions  of  William  Knibb,  so  does 
St.  James'  equally  testify  to  the  zeal  and  apostolic  labours 
of  Thomas  Burchell.  Ten  thousand  converts  are  said  to 
have  been  baptized  by  him  during  the  twenty-two  years 
of  his  ministry  in  this  parish,  f  The  gospel  was  first 
introduced  into  the  district  by  a  free  mulatto,  of  the  name 
of  Moses  Baker.  Like  George  Liele,  of  whose  Church 
he  was  a  member,  he  came  from  America  to  Kingston 
in  1783,  where  for  three  years  before  his  conversion,  he 
followed  the  trade  of  a  barber.  Being  unsuccessful,  he 
moved  into  the  Liguanea  mountains,  and  became  an 
agricultural  labourer.  By  an  old  African  slave  he  was  led 
to  read  the  Scriptures,  and  to  the  resolution  to  serve  God. 
Invited  by  the  owner  of  an  estate  in  St.  James',  he  went 
thither  in  February,  1788,  to  preach  among  the  slaves. 


•  Bread-kind  is  a  common  term  for  every  kind  of  farinaceous  root,  or  food. 

t  Mr.  Burchell  commenced  his  ministry  at  Crooked  Spring,  St.  James', 
on  the  25th  January,  1824 ;  he  gave  his  last  address  at  Bethel  Town,  on  the 
15th  February,  1846.  His  death  took  place  in  England  on  the  fcdlowing 
16th  of  May.    Memoir,  by  his  Brother,  pp.  51,  386,  898. 
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He  foTuid  them  imbued  with  the  superstitions  of  Obeah. 
Bottles  filled  with  sea-water,  horns,  old  rags,  and  other 
like  things,  were  used  for  the  pui'poseB  of  witchcraft. 
He  taught  them  the  evil  of  these  practices  from  the  Word 
of  Giod,  preached    of  Christ    and  the  great  salvation, 

id  taught  tha  duties  of  truth  and  chastity.  Some  men 
r*ere  found  to  possess  two,  four,  and  even  five  wives,  so 
called,  although  no  other  bond  subsisted  between  them 
than  that  of  mutual  liking.  He  soou  formed  a  small 
society,  wliich  met  at  Crooked  Spring,  a  spot  near  at 
hand  to  the  present  station  of  Saltera'  Hill.  He  adopted 
the  "Covenant"  of  the  Church  at  Kingston  as  the 
rule  for  his  members  to  walk  by,  A  gentleman,  on 
iwhose  estates  Baker  had  been  permitted  to  labour, 
afecommending  him  to  a  friend,  in  1802,  for  a  similar 
purpose,  assures  his  correspondent  that  this  coloured 
servant  of  Christ  would  soon  eradicate  Obeah  from  his 
estate,  would  introduce  no  bad  castoms,  would  encourage 
matrimony,  and  teacli  a  sound  morality,  with  gi-eat 
advantage  to  the  property  and  the  negroes.  A  small 
society  was  also  gathered  in  Montego  Bay ;  but  not 
without  considerable  interruption,  and  at  times  per- 
B^ution,  from  ungodly  and  immoral  white  men.  On 
one  occasion  the  house  where  it  met  was  fired  into,  to 
tihe  peril  of  the  poor  people  assembled.  At  tJiia  time 
(1802)  Baker  had  access  to  twenty  sugar  estates,  on  aJlof 
which  were  members  of  his  Church,  or  attendants  on  hia 
ministry. 

When  Mr.  Ooultart  visited  this  part  of  the  island  in 
.822,  Moses  Baker  was  quite  aa  old  man,  and  nearly 
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blind ;  he  went  with  him  to  liis  little  chapel,  which  was 
crowded  to  the  door,  and  heard  him  catechise  and  exhort 
He  found  him  to  be  neither  superstitions  nor  eothusi- 
astic,  and  to  he  held  in  great  estimation  by  the  plasters; 
while  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  slaves  under  his 

'  instruction  were  spoken  of  in  high  terms  by  their  masters. 

I  Mr.  Vaughan,  the  gentleman  under  whose  patronage  he 
had  laboured,  as  Baker  had  become  very  infirm,  applied 
to  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  for  a  person  to  reside 
on  his  estate  to  instruct  his  negroes,  and  at  the  same 
time  assist  in  the  cultivation.  A  Mr.  Henry  Tripp,  a 
carpenter,  and  a  member  of  East  Queen  Street  church, 
Eongston,  was  selected,  and  recognized  as  a  missionary 
in  1822.  He  proceeded  to  Crooked  Spring,  but  the 
death  of  his  wife  led  him,  on  account  of  hia  family,  after 
a  short  time  to  return  to  England.  His  place  was  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Burchell. 

Montego  Bay  was  at  that  time  the  largest  town  OD 
the  north  side  of  the  island,  and  from  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  its  destitution  of  the  means  of  grace, 
presented  an  inviting  field  for  missionary  labour.  Mr. 
Burchell  accordingly  fixed  his  residence  there,  and 
shortly  after  formed  a  church  of  twelve  members.  It 
tvas  not  till  six  months  had  elapsed,  that  the  ordinance 
of  baptism  was  administered  for  the  first  time.  In  order 
to  avoid  public  observation  it  took  place  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  in  a  small  river  near  the  town,  and  waa 
memorable  as  escilJng  the  first  outbreakof  that  hostility  to 
the  gospel  on  the  part  of  the  planters,  which  culminated 
in  the  destruction  of  the  chapels,  in  charges  of  treason  and 
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rebellion  against  tlie  missionaries,  and  In  threats  of  assas- 
Bnationj  finally  driving  them  into  exile,  from  wliich  they 
returned  to  witness  the  overthroir  of  slavery,  and  the 
jubilant  accession  of  the  slave  to  freedom.  Amid  all 
these  perils,  the  work  of  God  expanded  on  every  side, 
and  numerous  churches  sprang  into  vigorous  existence. 
"When  Mr.  Burchel!  landed  in  the  island,  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  had  not  a  mission  station  within  a. 
hundred  miles  of  Montego  Bay.  When  freedom  dawned 
he  could  point  to  Salter's  Hill,  Shortwood,  Gurney's 
Mount,  Mount  Carey,  and  Bethel  Town,  as  the  fruit  of  his 
personal  labours;  to  Falmouth,  Rio  Bueno,  Savanna- 
la-Mar,  and  Fuller's  Field,  as  the  result  of  the  uuited  toil 
of  himself  and  Mr.  Mann.  The  stations  at  Lucea  and 
Sandy  Bay,  in  Hanover,  were  also  commenced  by  him. 
Two  Baptist  churches  now  exist  in  Montego  Bay, 
having  for  their  pastors  the  Rev.  J.  Reid  and  the  Rev. 
J.  E,  Henderson.  The  church  of  which  Mr.  Henderson 
is  pastor,  was  formed  by  a  secession  some  years  ago  from 
^e  other,  and  worships  in  a  house  lately  purchased, 
in  a  room  large  enough  to  hold  four  hundred 
persons.  The  congregation  worshipping  in  the  noble 
chapel  built  by  Mr.  Burchell  on  the  site  of  the  build- 
ing destroyed  by  the  infuriated  planters  in  1832,  has 
consequently  been  diminished  In  numbers.  Connected 
with  the  churches  are  out-atations  at  Bass  Grove  and 
Watford  Hill ;  and  the  entire  number  of  members  onder 
the  pastoral  careofthe  two  niinistersexccedsone  thousand. 
The  town  also  enjoys  the  services  of  four  clergymen  in 
two  churches,  of  a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  church, 
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and  of  a  Wesleyan  miniatcr.  There  la  also  a  synagogue 
for  the  use  of  the  numerons  Jews  who  live  here.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  preaching  to  a  considerable  number  of 
them,  including  the  Rabbi,  on  two  occasions,  at  services 
held  in  both  the  Baptist  chapels  for  the  pui-pose  of 
affording  relief  to  the  persecuted  Jews  of  Morocco. 

The  religious  state  of  the  Churches,  as  described  by 
the  leaders,  is  on  the  whole  satisfactory.  The  classes 
are  well  attended,  except  in  wet  weather,  and  usnallj 
meet  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  as  well  aa  on  Sunday. 
They  think  that  the  piety  of  the  people  is  more  intelligent, 
indeed  it  must  be  so  from  the  spread  of  education. 
There  is  now  no  Sunday  work ;  swearing  and  vice  have 
on  the  whole  declined  among  the  general  population. 
The  late  dry  season  having  materially  damaged  the 
ground  provisions,  especially  the  coco-yam,  which,  on 
account  of  its  being  cultivable  the  whole  year  round  is 
highly  valued,  the  contributions  for  the  support  of. 
the  means  of  grace  had  much  diminished.  The  answers 
to  our  questions  on  biblical  subjects  were  very  intelligent. 
To  the  G-ospel,  they  attributed  their  freedom.  "  One  of 
the  worst  days  God  made  on  earth,"  said  a  deacon, 
"  was  the  day  the  first  slave  was  bom :  freedom  is  a 
great  blessing,  and  it  is  the  Gospel  that  gave  it  us." 
They  insisted  much  on  the  necessity  of  having,  for  some 
time  to  come,  white  ministers  to  teach  them;  native 
ministers,  in  tlieir  judgment,  are  somewhat  wanting  in 
solidity  and  principle,  "We  are  not  of  age  yet,  and 
we  must  look  to  England  ;  for  we  have  no  help  from  onr 
fatherland,"  meaning  Africa. 
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There  was  a  general  complaint  of  the  difficulty  of 

controlling  the  children  and  young  people.  Tliis  ia 
partly  owing  to  the  education  tliey  have  enjoyed,  placing 
tbem  at  a  great  advantage  over  their  elders  who 
■were  once  slaves.  One  intelligent  man  referred  the 
difficulty  to  the  laws  ;  he  said,  that  if  a  father  flog  his 
boy,  the  boy  will  appeal  to  the  magistrate,  who  will 
ofteu  punish  the  parent ;  but  a  greater  difficulty  springs 
ont  of  one  of  the  evil  effects  of  slavery,  which  was  thus 
explained.  In  slavery  no  man  knew  his  own  children. 
On  emancipation,  when  marriages  were  ao  numerously 
Bolemnized,  many  husbands  and  wives  brought  with 
them  into  the  new  relation  several  children,  and  others 
were  born  to  them.  Each  loved  their  own,  and  so  a 
division  of  interest  was  created  in  the  family,  often  in- 
creased by  the  wife  keeping  her  earnings  for  her  own  use, 
each  separately  striving  to  provide  for  the  children  bom 
in  slavery.  Time  only  can  cure  such  evils  as  this,  and 
the  increasing  regard  for  a  legal  family  life  will  gradu- 
ally eradicate  tlie  mischiefs  which  slavery  has  entailed. 

Salter's  Hill,  the  station  at  which  the  Kev.  W.  Dendy 
resides,  is  about  nine  miles  to  the  south  east  of  Montego 
Bay.  The  road  led  us  into  the  mountains,  passing  Irwin 
Hill  on  the  way,  tlie  only  station  of  the  Moravians  on 
the  nortli  side  of  the  island.  Till  1828,  the  missionary 
lived  on  Irwin  estate,  in  the  same  bouse  with  the  man- 
ager and  his  assistants.  This  was  found  most  detrimental 
to  the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  since  the  missionary  could 
□ot  restrain  the  profligacy  and  excesses  whicli  at  that 
period  were  universally  indulged  in.  Besides  which, 
elaveB  from  other  estates  would  seldom  venture  to  visit 
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the  miBsioniiiy,  leet  they  should  bo  denounced  to  their 
owners.  Land  was  at  length  obtained  on  tlie  Bnmmit  of 
a  bill  near  at  band,  a  chapel  and  Mission  House  were 
erected,  and  a  body  of  converts  was  speedily  gathered. 
Nearly  a  thoosand  persona  of  all  ages  now  form  this 
Moravian  community,  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Lind. 

The  chapel,  school-house,  and  dwelling  of  the  mia- 
sionaiy  at  Salter's  Hill,  are  built  on  a  lofty  eminence, 
commanding  a  glorious  panorama  of  the  surrounding 
valleys  spotted  here  and  there  with  tlie  works  of  sugar 
estates,  and  of  the  sea  which  divides  Jamaica  irom 
Cuba.  Mr.  Dendy  lias  also  charge  of  another  congre- 
gation at  Maldon,  ten  or  twelve  miles  beyond,  formed 
from  the  constantly  increasing  numbers  of  the  people 
who  purchase  fertile  land  in  the  mountains  on  which 
to  settle,  being  constrained  to  leave  the  valleys  below  in 
consequence  of  the  decay  of  sugar  cultivation.  Thia 
has  greatly  affected  Salter's  Hill  congregation.  Four- 
teen estates  lying  about  the  base  of  the  hill,  from  which 
attendants  on  public  worship  were  once  drawn,  have  been 
thrown  up,  and  their  labourers  scattered.  To  meet  the 
necessity,  a  large  stone  chapel  has  been  erected  at  Maldon^ 
and  more  numerous  congregations  gather  there  than  at 
the  parent  spot.  For  miles  arimnd,  the  hills  and  dales  are 
dotted  witli  the  cottages  of  the  peasantiy,  engaged  in 
the  cultivation  of  bread-kind,  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
for  the  local  markets,  and  the  growth  of  minor  articles^ 
such  as  ginger  and  aiTow-root,  for  exportation.  Coffee 
cultivation  also,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  occupiea 
the  attention  of  the  people.     Our  ride  to  Maldon  was  a 


very  beautiful  one.    Nearly  the  whole  distance  waa  an 
BBcent,  the  road  winding  round  the  raountaina,  present- 
Ling   to  us  the  most  charming  scenery,  spnrkling  and 
f  bright  in,  the  sun.     In  the  hollows  numerous  species  of 
erns  found  shelter,  and  among  them  the  exquisitely 
igant  tree  fern^  imitating  the  comely  palm  in  size,  but 
teceeding  it  in  the  light  gracefulness  of    the  fronds 
which   crown  its  lozenge -marked  stem.     All  the  way 
were  estate.?  iu  "ruinate."     Ou  one,    Kensington,  ita 
walls  crumbling  down,  and  its  works  in  decay,  we  gazed 
with  no  little  interest,  for  it  was  the  first  of  the  estates 
of  St.  James',  the  confiagation  of  which  ushered  in  the 
insurrection  of  1831-2.     Its  blazing  buildings  could  he 
^been  from  far,  and  gave  the  signal  that  the  rising  was 
^Bb^nn  to  seize  that  freedom  which  had  so  long  been 
^Trithheld. 

During  our  visit  to  his  stations,  Mr.  Dendy  com- 
memorated the  completion  of  the  twenty-fifth  year  of 
his  pastorate.     He  assumed  charge  of  the  Church  on 
the  31st  January,   1835  ;  but  he  arrived  on  the  spot  in 
1832,  four  days  after  the  chapel,  in  which  one  service 
^■nily  had  been  held,  had  been  destroyed  by  the  infuriated 
^■■anters.     His  first  service  was  held  witliin  the  ruined 
^■Kalls,  under  the  shade  of  bamboos,  cocoa-nut  leaves, 
^Hnd  branches  of  trees.     The  Church  was  speedily  re- 
^Rrganized ;  one-eighth  part  of  their  number  was  found 
to  have  passed  from  time  into  eternity,  some  by  a  violent 
death   during  the  dread  time   which  followed  the  re- 
pression  of  the  insurrection.     The   new  sanctuary  was 
lompleted  and  dedicated  on  the  Good  Friday  of   the 


following  year,  when  not  fewer  than  five  thousand 
peTBODB  were  computed  to  have  been  present  The 
changed  circumstaDce  of  tlie  locality  did  not  allow  SQch 
a  gathering  aa  this  at  the  time  of  our  visit ;  sUll  the 
large  chapel  was  weU  filled.  Besides  the  Churches  at 
Bethtephil  and  Bethaaleta,  which  have  sprung  out  of 
Mr.  Dendy's  ministry,  the  Church  at  Salter's  Hill  and 
Maldon,  contains  at  the  present  time  upwards  of  seven 
hundred  membera,  Mr,  Dendy  has  laboured  very 
assiduously  to  educate  the  young,  both  in  Sunday  and 
Day  Schools.  Of  the  latter  there  are  five,  in  difEerent 
parts  of  the  disti-ict,  with  an  average  attendance  of  226 
children.  In  the  quarter  of  a  century,  not  fewer  than 
2658  children  have  passed  through  the  schools ;  and 
the  reaolt  is  seen  in  the  gratifying  fact,  that  while  m  the 
district  embraced  by  Mr,  Dendy'a  labours,  cont^ning 
upwards  of  five  thousand  people,  at  the  time  of  liis 
settlement  there  were  only  three  persons  that  could  read; 
by  an  accurate  inquiry  made  in  1856,  it  was  found  that 
1661  had  acquired  the  ability  to  do  so." 

In  1842,  the  Church  was  sorely  tried  hy  an  outbreak 


*  The  fondneffi  of  mj'  mccellent  friend,  Hr.  Dciidf,  for  utBtistical 
enftblei  me  to  present  the  folluwiag  very  interesting  figures,  strlkluglj 
fQuBtrBliTe  of  the  pn^^resa  that  the  people  have  made  i' 
Tbey  ire  tbe  Tesult  of  inquiries  niailfl  In  May,  1856,  at  Salter's  I 
Maldon:— 
nnmbeT  of  houeM         ..     ..       1451    Numberof  houses  irith  BlUca. 

inhabitanta    ..     ..5636  „       Individuals,,      ..      lT8ft 

GiildrenindaTBcboolB  SS& 

„    in  Sundaj    „ 

bmillea     attending 

public  worship    . . 

ditto  not  atlendlng 
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of  wild  fanaticism.  It  spread  throngh  the  estates  with 
great  rapidity,  the  people  leaving  work  and  abandoning 
themselves  to  the  terrors  and  the  practice  of  witchcraft. 
One  Sunday  it  reached  a  most  extravagant  height.  The 
worship  of  God  was  interrupted,  and  the  chapel  became 
the  scene  of  the  most  ungovernable  agitation  and  excite- 
ment. It  extended  to  the  Moravian  Station  at  Irwin 
Hill,  and  the  Preabyterian  congregation  at  Hampden. 
It  infected  all  classes  and  all  ages.  It  was  finally  sup- 
pressed by  the  infliction  of  fines  and  imprisonment  on 
the  leaders,  Obeah  practices  being  a  contravention  of 
the  laws  of  the  island. 

In  the  course  of  the  public  meeting,  the  senior  deacon, 
an  old  man  76  years  of  age,  gave  us  some  reminiscences 
of  former  days.  He  is  highly  esteemed  both  by  pastor 
and  people,  having  "  used  the  oifice  of  a  deacon  well, 
and  purchased  to  himself  a  good  degree,  and  great 
boldness  in  the  faith."  He  said  that  it  was  twenty- 
fflight  years  ago  since  the  first  cliapel  was  built  That 
burnt  down  in  the  insurrection.  Then  "  oar  2jod 
Tras  destroyed."  At  that  time  they  only  dared  to  hare 
"just  a  little  prayer  meeting  at  Montego  Bay."  Only 
free  men  ventured  to  go  openly.  *'  We,"  meaning  the 
slaves,  "were  then  hiding,  dodging,  nnd  nn  in  ui jij  u 
was  to  be  made.  Our  old  bailding  -wm  ci^Hte."  We 
began  work   again,   and  onr  pafta*  Wc  came,  ww 

;n^-five  years  ago.  "W«  BOvJb>«av^ovn  Ebon. 
have  church,  we  bare  sfaav;  ftrao  loof  s  -^j— 

.t  he  preach  tlie  goifd  to  «^««  m^  to  be^? 
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all  the  people  are  going  to  ruin.  These  brethren  are 
come  to  see  if  it  be  true  that  Jamaica  is  so  low.  Many 
faults  tave  been  found ;  but  I  don't  think  it  is  all  true. 
If  we  have  no  church,  no  missionary,  it  is  likely  Jamaica 
would  have  been  ruined."  "  They  say  we  don't  work. 
I'se  not  in  sugar  district  now ;  hut  I  work  honestly. 
Bnt  we  get  not  our  pay,  something  or  otiier  must  be 
cut  off.  1  don't  go  to  work,  when  I  cannot  get  mj 
pay  honestly,"  (This  remark  was  received  with  a  loud 
shout  of  approbation.)  "  I  Uiink  proprietor  in  England 
eend  money;  but  it  not  paid  we  honestly.  One  lose 
sixpence,  one  a  shilling ;  where  does  that  go  ?  We  are 
poor  enough ;  but  not  even  the  poorest  will  sit  down 
under  the  mango  tree.  If  we  be  Christians,  if  we  be 
religious,  we  must  work,  we  must  labour,  we  must  not 
let  be  so  much  jaw  about  us.  Jamaica  does  not  stand 
upright  in  its  place  yet."  "We  know  more  about 
Jeaus  Cluist  now  tlian  when  we  slave.  We  did  not 
have  the  Bible.  In  slave'  time,  would  minister  dare 
write  hufiha  (overseer)  and  say  there  will  be  a  great 
meeting  at  Salter's  Hill  ?  None  could  go ;  but  now 
we  say  we  will  go ;  we  free  to  go ;  I  must  go  to  God's 
house."  In  tliis  last  sentence,  the  old  man  referred  to 
a  practice,  now  very  common  in  crop  time,  for  the 
ministers  to  write  to  the  managers  of  estates  to  inquire 
whetlier  it  will  be  convenient  to  them  to  spare  their 
labourers,  if  some  special  service  is  about  to  be  held. 

Another  of  the  deacons,  who  addressed  us  in  a  similar 
strain,  had  also  been  a  slave.  He  survived  the  infliction 
of  five  hundred  lashes,  under  which  several  others  died, 
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I  the  time  of  the  insurrection.  For  a  year  after  he  was 
unable  to  wear  a  shirt. 
.  With  regard  to  the  infereata  of  piety  and  morality, 
we  had  every  assurance  that  the  people  are  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  improvement  They  strongly  insisted  on 
their  desire  to  see  the  church  filled  with  "  good  people" 
only,  and  that  they  "  must "  have  good  proof  that  those 
who  seek  for  membership  do  not  live  in  sin,  that  they 
attend  the  means  of  grace,  and  love  Christ.  If  many 
are  still  much  below  the  standard  of  personal  piety  and 
civilization  that  we  desire  to  see  them  attain,  never- 
theless their  progress  since  freedom  is  most  gratifying, 
and  that  under  circumstances  in  many  respects  adverse 
to  their  improvement.  The  capacity  is  there;  it 
Beeds  but  time  and  cultivation  to  restore  those  bright 
days,  when  the  African  Church  gave  to  the  christian 
world  its  TertuUians,  its  Cyprians,  and  its  Auguatinea. 
We  next  visited  the  stations  under  the  charge  of  our 
hospitable  friend,  tlie  Rev.  E.  Hewett.  They  lie  in  the 
mountains  to  the  south  of  Montego  Bay.  They  were 
estabhshed  by  the  Eev.  Thomas  Burchell,  who  during 
the  last  years  of  his  ministry  lived  at  Mouut  Carey,  the 
first  one  we  reached  from  "The  Bay."  The  road  out 
of  the  town  ran  westward  tlirough  sugar  estates  in  full 
operation,  and  a  plantation  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  for  the 
fiTiit  of  which  a  deuiand  has  sprung  up  in  America ; 
then  turning  to  the  south  ascended  the  mountiuns. 
Mount  Carey  chapel  stands  on  an  eminence  surrounded 
m.hy  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  and  opposite  to  it  is  a 
tettlement  of  the   enfranchised  people^     The   Mission 


House  is  close  by  on  another  elevation.  The  chapel  la 
a  plain  bat  subiitantial  stone  stmcture,  calculated  to  bold 
a  thoosaod  persons,  A  handsome  marble  obelisk  stands 
in  the  centre  of  it,  eacred  to  the  memory  of  the  first 
pastor  and  minister.  The  Lord's-day  service,  at  whicli' 
I  was  present,  was  a  very  interesting  one.  The  chapel 
was  full,  but  the  people  came  very  late,  for  the  Creoles 
of  Jamaica  liave  but  little  notion  of  time,  and  are  pain- 
fully wanting  in  tlie  virtue  ot  punctuality.  The  service 
began  with  the  reading  of  the  ten  commandments  in 
alternate  verses  by  the  minister  and  the  people  ;  then  a 
psalm  was  read;  an  exposition  followed  which  lasted 
half  an  hour ;  then  prayer,  a  hymn,  and  the  sermon. 
After  a  short  interval,  the  Lord's  Supper  waa  admin- 
istered to  about  three  hundred  communicants.  During 
the  time  occupied  in  the  distribution  of  the  bread  and 
wine,  portions  of  hymns  were  snng;  in  this  respect 
only  departing  from  the  practice  of  English  churches. 
The  time  occupied  by  the  entire  service  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  was  about  three  hours  ;  not  too  long,  as  owing 
to  the  distances  the  people  have  to  come,  only  one 
service  can  be  held.  Li  the  early  morning  and  in  the 
evening,  however,  most  of  the  people  meet  for  worship 
in  the  class  houses  which  are  built  in  the  various 
settlements.  Notliiug  could  exceed  tlie  devontness, 
order,  and  decorum  of  the  congregation,  and  it  may  be 
taken  as  a  fair  example  of  the  services  throughout  the 
island.  Subsequently  visits  were  paid  to  Shortwood  uid 
Bethel  Town,  which  lie  beyond  Mount  Carey,  the  latter 
place  being  in  the  mountains  of  Westmoreland. 
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A  long  mDming  was  spent  in  conference  witli  the 
deacons  and  leaders  of  the  three  Churches ;  they 
contain  over  fourteen  hundred  raenibers.  Forty  of  these 
brethren  met  aa,  and  among  them  were  individuals 
the  most  intelligent  black  men  we  had  met  in  the 
island.  They  reported  generally,  that  owing  to  the 
events  of  late  years,  the  people  had  become  much 
scattered  about  the  mounlains,  bo  tliat  the  attendance 
at  the  claaa  houses  and  public  services  in  the  chapels 
was  not  so  good  as  they  could  desire.  Gatherings  of 
families  for  worship  had  sprung  up  in  some  settlements 
where  no  chapel  exists.  The  young  people  came  to 
worship  with  tolerable  regularity.  The  Bible  was  their 
text  booL  "Our  minister,"  said  one,  "teaches  us 
from  the  Bible,  and  we  go  by  that.  We  must  pray 
from  the  Bible,  and  from  our  own  feelings  ;  not  from  a 
Prayer  Book.  In  our  class  meetings  we  talk  of  Christ, 
of  salvation,  and  of  what  we  read  out  of  scripture." 
Earnest  attention  is  given  to  backsliders,  and  white 
persons  are  not  passed  by  in  their  endeavours  to  save 
souls.  They  thought  that  the  young  do  not  so  well 
sustain  the  means  of  grace  as  did  the  old  people,  who 
had  felt  the  burden  of  slavery.  But  they  explained 
that  this  could  hardly  be  e.\pected,  as  more  money  is 
required  to  build  houses,  to  purchase  clothes,  and  to 
pay  taxes.  Besides  which,  wages  are  much  lower  than 
they  were  soma  years  ago,  and  habits  have  been 
acquired  since  they  were  free  which  demand  a  greater 
expenditure  upon  themselves.  Tliey  preferred,  on  the 
'hole,  a  white  minister,  because  he  could  exercise  more 
D  D 


anthoiity,  and  act  in  all  matters  of  difficulty  with  more 
decision.  In  no  case  would  tliey  receive  grants  cf 
money  from  Government  for  religious  purposes  j  thej 
would  then  have  to  do  what  the  Government  bade  then 
This  would  not  be  right.  The  discipline  of  the  church) 
ia  well  maintained.  For  this  and  other  matters 
"  iug  the  welfare  of  the  church,  they  have  a  tneednj 
with  the  minister  every  week,  and  a  meeting  of  thi 
church  once  a  month. 

From  this  and  similar  interviews  with  the  lead^ 
of  the  churches  in  the  parish  of  St.  James',  the  followmj 
impressions  were  produced  on  my  mind  as  to  the  stat 
of  religion  among  them.  Since  tlie  time  immediately 
succeeding  the  era  of  freedom,  there  has  been  a  gradua 
decline  in  numbers  and  regularity  of  attendance  on  thi 
means  of  grace ;  tiie  anxiety  and  care  consequent  oi 
the  necessity  of  seeking  a  livelihood,  have  preoccupioi 
the  minds  of  the  people,  to  the  diminution  of  that  vivi< 
interest  in  religion  which  was  then  felt  and  displayed 
The  chiu-ches  have,  however,  been  purged  of  man 
unworthy  members,  and  a  higher  degree  of  knowledge 
required  in  all  candidates  for  admission  to  the  ordinances 
of  Christ.  If  there  is  less  emotion,  there  is  to  a  certain 
extent  more  intelligent  conviction.  Piety  has 
tested  by  other  influences,  which  are  often  more  lal 
than  persecution — ease,  prosperity,  and  hberty ;  it  hi 
borne  the  trial  well ;  and  if  the  number  of  profet 
Christians  be  less,  there  ia  greater  stability  in  tbi 
remaiader,  and  a  firmer  hold  of  the  elements  of  a  godti 
life. 


Many  interesting  statementa  were  made  to  ub  relative 
to  the  teinpor;d  condition  of  the  people  of  this  populous 
parish.  Among  our  informants  were  a  few  black  men 
who  had  Buccesafully  struggled  into  comparative  inde- 
pendence. One  is  the  owner  of  some  hundreds  of  acres 
of  land,  and  a  considerable  breeder  of  horses.  Another 
manufactured  last  year  eighty  barrels  of  sugar,  and  was* 
expecting  a  larger  crop  the  ensuing  one.  Another  is 
a  bntcher  in  Montego  Bay.  He  kills  on  an  average 
eight  steer  a  week,  besides  pigs  and  kids,  and  his  out- 
lay for  cattle  averages  for  the  last  ten  years  £5000  a 
year.  All  these  men  were  slaves  previous  to  1838. 
The  latter  gave  us  a  very  graphic  account  of  his  life  as 
a  slave.  He  was  an  energetic  man  then,  and  not 
unfrequently  exposed  himself  to  the  wrath  of  the  over- 
seer by  his  bold  resistance  to  the  tyranny  esercised 
over  him.  Once  his  hands  were  tied  to  two  trees,  and 
the  scourging  he  received  left  him   insensible  for  five 

L.]iours.     At  the  insurrection  his  life  was  sworn  against ; 

what  he   escaped  through    the  breaking    down  of   the 

'   evidence. 

Another  of  the  leaders  said  that  he  possessed  ten 
acres  of  land,  and  reckoned  the  annual  value  of  the 
produce  of  that  portion  he  cultivated,  to  be  at  least 
£12  an  acre.  A  part  was  always  left  to  lie  fallow. 
One  year  he  made  nineteen  barrels  of  sugar.  He  had 
lot  worked  on  an  estate  since  he  was  free, 
A  deacon,  now  employed  as  a  road  surveyor,  was 
merly  a  household  slave.  One  evening,  while  lying 
the  floor  asleep  from  sheer  fatigue,  w^ting  the 
PD   2 
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summons  of  his  master  to  give  supper  to  Gie  ga^ts, 
he  waa  Buddenly  roused  by  a  kick.  WitL  one  hand  bis 
inaeter  forced  up  hia  eyelid,  and  with  the  other  dropped 
was  from  the  burning  light  into  the  slave's  eye.  Thia 
wanton  act  of  cruelty  of  course  hlinded  the  poor  felloW 
for  life;  but  we  could  discover  no  trace  of  vindictive 
feeling  against  the  brute  that  was  guilty  of  it. 

From  these  and  other  such  men,  we  learned  that 
there  are  very  few  in  the  parish  of  St.  James'  who  do 
not  possess  several  acres  of  land.  Thus  one  leader 
owns  twenty-six  acres,  another  eighteen,  another  three 
and  rents  three  more ;  while  a  few  are  rising  into  the 
position  of  substantial  yeomen,  for  one  was  just  com- 
pleting the  purchase  of  six  hundred  acres.  Of  seventy- 
seven  deacons  and  leaders  to  whom  we  put  the  question, 
only  sixteen  are  now  accustomed  to  go  to  the  estates  to 
work.  One  man,  who  had  made  eight  or  ten  barrela 
of  sugar  a  year  for  several  years  past,  and  hopes  this 
year  to  make  sixteen,  said,  that  be  had  not  worked  on 
an  estate  for  twenty  years,  nor  would  he  work  for  any 
man  for  one  shilling  a  day.  Another  was  driven  from 
an  estate,  in  1845,  because  be  was  a  leader  and  a  Baptist. 
It  was  done  to  get  rid  of  Baptist  influence.  People, 
he  said,  who  were  tlius  turned  adrift,  were  obliged  to 
work  for  themselves.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  the 
planters  now  get  only  the  unsettled  and  worst  part  of 
the  population  to  work  for  them,  and  such  persons  justify 
the  complaints  of  idleness,  deception,  and  wickedness, 
made  by  their  employers ;  the  best  of  the  people  keep 
to  their  own  grounds.     That  they  are  not  idle 
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from  tills,  that  all  the  maBonry,  carpentry,  and  me- 
chanical work  of  the  estates,  is  done  by  the  peasantry  ; 
Tvho  also  manufacture  the  sugar  and  mm,  and  make 
the  hogsheads  and  puncheons  to  receive  it. 

A  Buperintendeni  of  labourers  oa  an  estate,  who  was 
present,  said,  that  his  wages  were  only  Is.  5d.  a  day ; 
but  he  had  a  house  and  provision  grounds  rent  free. 
It  is  true  that  the  planters  cannot  get  all  the  labour 
tbey  want,  because  the  people  either  prefer  to  work 
their  own  land,  or  because  the  wages  are  inadeiijuate. 
Were  higher  wages  paid,  more  labour  could  be  obtained. 
He  had  known  one  estate  to  lose  its  crop,  because  the 
time  of  cutting  was  the  same  as  that  required  by  the 
people  for  their  own  plantations.  But  where  the  people 
are  regularly  paid,  and  not  capriciously  discharged,  there 
is  never  any  want  of  labourers. 

The  irregularity  of  estates'  work  is  a  great  cause  of 
fluctuation  in  the  supply  of  labour.  Planters  want  to 
havQ  labourers  at  their  command  at  ajiy  moment,  and 
to  discharge  them  when  they  please.  Every  estate 
where  the  pay  is  Irregular  and  the  treatment  unfair, 
is  sure  to  want  for  labour.  Many  estates  belonging  to 
absentee  proprietors  have  been  ruined  by  the  attorneys 
and  overseers,  and  by  expensive  modes  of  management ; 
but  the  estate  of  every  resident  proprietor  in  the  parish, 
is  in  a  prosperous  condition- 
One  man  argued,  in  very  broken  English,  that  the 
planters  bad  taken  every  opportunity  to  lower  wages, 
and  had  never  increased  tbem;  that,  in  consequence, 
^the  people  were  either  very  poor,  or  were  obliged  to 
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obt^n  provision  grounds  for  their  support.  It  waa  not 
their  fault  if  estates  fell  into  decay,  or  labourers  were 
not  always  forthcoming  when  they  were  wanted.  They 
were  justified  in  looking  Buspicioualy  upon  the  planters' 
offers  by  the  tricks  that  were  played  them.  Thus,  a 
year  or  two  ago,  the  occupiers  of  an  estate  sent  round 
the  country  that  they  wanted  a  large  number  of  men  to 
put  in  a  piece  of  cane  in  one  week,  for  which  good 
wages  would  be  paid.  Large  gangs  were  collected,  and 
the  work  waa  done ;  but  they  were  never  paid  for  it. 
It  was  a  mere  trick.  In  due  time,  the  unworthy  men 
that  practised  it  became  insolvent,  and  for  the  labourers 
there  was  no  remedy.  Another  showed  us  a  chain 
which  had  just  been  bought  from  the  overseer  of  a 
neighbouring  estate.  It  was  found  to  be  six  feet  too 
long ;  yet  by  this  chain  the  work  of  the  estate  had  been 
measured  and  paid.  As  we  left  one  of  the  meeting,  a 
notice  was  put  into  our  hands  tliat  was  served  the  day 
before  on  a  labotu-er  by  the  overseer  of  tlie  estate  on 
which  he  botli  lived  and  worked,  to  give  up  his  cottage 
and  provision  grounds  on  the  Ist  August;  and  this 
because  the  man  had  gone  to  work  on  another  estate, 
while  no  work  was  ready  for  him  on  the  one  where  he 
lived.* 

*  In  another  psrisli,  two  planten  ialbrmed  one  of  the  deputntion  that  an 
overseer  hnij  Intf  1;  at»coniled  witli  the  nioni^ys  entrusted  to  him  to  pay  his 
labourers.  The  attorney,  whoK  eervant  the  oreTseer  was,  now  reflued  to 
pay  the  labourers  at  all,  an  the  pica  that  he  had  bcdI  the  money  onoe,  and  ft 
was  no  fault  uf  his  if  they  did  not  get  it.  The  two  pUnters  complained  (bit 
mich  condtict  hniuirlit  the  whole  body  into  disiepute,  and  that  it 
loUBly  alE'Ct  the  supply  of  labour  for  a  long  time. 
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There  can  be  no  question  of  the  trnthfiilnesa  of  these 
statements,  and  they  afford  a  satisfactory  clue  to  the  con- 
tradictory representations  which  have  been  so  numerous 
on  the  questions  involved  in  them.  The  population  of 
St.  James'  is  estimated  at  28,000,  and  the  number  of 
sugar  estates  in  operation  at  57;  so  that  there  ought 
not  to  he  any  lack  of  labourers  for  the  wants  of  the 
planters.  Deducting  one  half  for  women,  children, 
and  old  people,  there  are  ten  or  twelve  thousand  indi- 
viduals who  might  be  available,  but  for  the  circumstances 
referred  to  almve.  The  actual  number  employed  does  not 
probably  exceed  3000.  Some  were  going  at  the  time 
of  our  visit  into  Westmoreland  for  work. 

Some  estates  were  visited  in  this  neighbourhood,  by 
the  proprietors  of  which  we  were  freely  fiimished  with 
information.  One  estate,  the  property  of  a  resident 
merchant,  had  been  purchased  about  four  years  ago,  in 
very  bad  condition.  Its  works  were  burnt  down  at  the 
time  of  the  Insurrection,  in  1831.    The  British  Govem- 

ent  advanced  money  to  rebuild  them,  but  the  proprietor 
being  unable  to  meet  his  engagements,  was  obliged  to 
■ell  the  property,  to  repay  the  mortgage.  Since  the 
Konewal  of  cultivation  by  the  present  owner,  the  produce 
liaa  been  as  follows  : — 1st  year,  19  hogsheads  of  sugar ; 
3nd  year,  100  hogsheads;  3rd  year,  96  hogsheads;  in 
this  year,  the  fourth,  140  hogsheads  were  anticipated, 
and  rum  in  proportion.  We  found  the  estate  in  fins 
order,  and  the  machinery  good.  The  power  was  derived 
from  a  water-wheel,  and  the  crushing  mill  was  an  iron 
horizontal  one,  of  three  cylinders.     Both  the  proprietor 
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and  overseer  assured  me  that  tliej  have  a  sufficiency  of 
labour,  chiefly  owing  to  the  close  proximity  of  a  native 
gettlement.  The  peojile  pay  a  fair  rent  for  their  holdings; 
hut  are  not  bound  to  work  on  the  estate.  Still  the  over- 
seer is  Eometimes  at  a  loss  for  lahourers  for  the  lighter 
work,  such  as  grass  cutting,  cleaning  the  cane,  and 
trashing.  There  are  always  plenty  of  persons  ready  to 
work  in  the  mill,  which  is  the  hardest  work  on  the  estate ; 
cane-hole  digging  is  also  eagerly  sought  after.  In  such 
mills  as  have  good  machinery,  the  supply  of  labour  is 
abundant.  Tlie  better  the  machinery,  the  more  money 
can  be  earned;  because  the  quantity  of  sugar  made  is 
greater  in  the  same  time,  and  the  remuneratiou  is  reg- 
ulated by  the  quantity.  All  this  work  is  piece  work, 
and  is  the  best  paid  on  the  estate;  hence  the  readiness 
of  the  labourers  to  undertake  it. 

Wages  ai'e  paid  every  week  in  full,  so  that  diaputesJ 
are  very  rare.  A  few  Coolies  would  be  useful  to  do  thai 
lighter  work,  and  to  be  at  command  for  any  contingency;! 
for  the  black  people  are  uncertain.  Improvements  have] 
chiefly  been  confined  to  the  manufacture  of  sugar  J 
Agriculture  remains  almost  stationary.  The  plough  ia 
not  much  used  in  tliia  district,  partly  because  it  tiies  the] 
cattle  too  much,  partly  that  good  ploughmen  are  notj 
easily  found.  If  rain  fall  during  the  day,  so  as  to  hindecj 
the  work,  the  pay  is  diminished  accordingly,  at  the  ratej 
of  three-halfpence  an  hour.  On  an  estate  like  this,  where] 
the  work  is  done  by  task,  or  by  the  job,  such  deductions] 
are  not  required.  In  the  judgment  of  the  overseer,  onaj 
Creole  Kegro  can  do  quite  as  much  aa  two  Coolies.    Worka 
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is  not  equally  abundant  throughout  the  year ;  in  crop 
time,  which  may  last  four  or  five  raontlia,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  perHons  are  employed ;  at  other  seasona,  not 
more  than  eighty. 

Of  another  estate,  the  following  particulara  were  given 
me  by  the  overseer.  Last  year  he  made  147  hogsheads 
of  sugar,  and  110  puncheons  of  rum.  The  sum  spent 
in  wages  was  £1400.  He  drew  on  the  proprietor,  an 
absentee,  £3000 :  but  during  the  year,  the  buildings  were 
new  shingled,  and  a  new  boiler  put  in.  With  these 
exceptions,  nothing  had  been  spent  on  the  works  since 
freedom.  If  it  be  assumed  that  an  average  of  £17  was 
obtained  for  each  hogshead  of  sugar  and  puncheon  of 
the  entire  return  would  be  £4369.  Allowing 
;£500  for  stores  sent  from  England,  and  repairs,  the  net 
profit  would  be  £869,  a  profit  of  20  per  cent.  To  a 
resident  proprietor  this  would  be  a  handsome  return ; 
but  it  is  not  enough  to  cover  the  expences  of  agency, 
commissions,  attorney,  and  the  swarm  of  charges  which 
fall  upon  an  absentee. 

Another  estate  we  visited  while  in  Montego  Bay, 
though  lying  in  Hanover  parlsli,  may  be  mentioned  in 
this  connection.  The  present  owner,  who  resides  upon 
it,  inherited  it  from  an  uncle,  who  came  to  Jamaica  in 
slave  time  as  a  poor  boy.  He  died  the  proprietor  of  five 
estates,  of  which  the  one  we  visited  is  tlie  chief.  Even 
in  these  days  of  depressed  value,  the  proprietor  told  us 
that  he  would  not  sell  it,  with  its  machinery  and  stock, 
for  £40,000.  The  works  ai-e  of  tlie  first  class.  The 
ipowerful   horizontal   rnill   is   worked  by  steam.      The 
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megass,  tliat  is  the  refuse  cane  from  the  mill  after  the 
jaice  13  pressed  from  it,  is  carried  away  on  a  tram-road, 
In  the  boiling-house  are  two  seta  of  boilers,  also  two  Bets 
of  steam  boiling  apparatus  ;  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
works  are  numerous  inventions  to  economise  labour. 
The  people  at  work  were  fewer  than  we  had  seen  in  any 
other  mill,  and  we  were  much  struck  with  the  order  and 
quietness  which  reigned  throughout.  Between  three 
and  four  hundred  hogsheads  of  sugar  are  manufactured 
annnally,  and  the  usual  proportion  of  rum.  The  proprietor 
said  that  he  had  no  difficulty  in  carrying  on  his  cultivation. 
He  pays  regularly  and  fairly,  aud  deals  kindly  with  his 
people,  who  for  the  most  part  reside  on  the  estate.  This 
is  owing  to  the  wise  and  considerate  conduct  of  his 
predecessor,  who,  at  the  time  of  emancipation,  instead 
of  driving  his  negroes  away,  or  imposing  onerous  charges 
for  rent,  built  theni  cottages,  and  allowed  them  provision 
grounds  free  of  charge.  This  continues  to  the  present 
day.  The  work  people  of  the  estate  live  rent  free, 
cultivate  as  much  provision  ground  as  they  like,  and 
receive  the  ordinary  rate  of  wages.  Of  course  they  are 
required  to  work  on  the  estate.  These  advantages 
render  their  remuneration  practically  higher  than  that 
prevailing  in  the  district;  the  people  are  therefore 
satisfied,  and  their  labour  is  willingly  rendered.  Among 
the  labourers  are  a  few  African  immigrants,  who  are 
deemed  the  best  workmen  on  the  property.  The 
proprietor  sustains  a  schoolmaster  for  the  instruction 
of  the  young,  but  we  were  sorry  to  learn  that  but  few 
of  the  people  are  attendants  on  public  worship. 
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Ona  very  important  fact  was  elicited  in  tiie  course 
t)t  these  inquiriesj  and  which  was  confirmed  by  both 
planters  and  overseers  to  whom  tlie  c[ueation  was  put : — 
that  in  dealing  with  the  Creole  laboui'ers,  if  there  waa 
any  small  advantage  to  he  gained,  if  there  was  ever  so 
slight  a  turn  in  the  scale,  it  always  went  against  the 
working  people.  There  are  exceptions  to  this  ;  the  last 
estate  mentioned  is  an  exception  ;  hut  the  almost  entire 
absence  of  generous  feeling  is  a  most  striking  fact  in 
the  relations  existing  between  the  emi>loyer  and  the 
emploj  ed.  As  a  general  statement,  I  believe  it  is  true 
throughout  the  island,  that  the  negro  can  expect  nothing 
from  his  employer*  beyond  the  barest  justice.  If  he 
get  that,  he  deems  himself  well-treated.  We  missed 
everywhere  the  exhibition  of  those  kindly  offices  which 
bind  the  various  classes  together  in  a  rightly-ordered 
community.  Cases  were  told  us  of  hard-he artedness,  of 
neglect  of  old  servants,  of  reckless  indifference  to  the 
commonest  feelings  of  humanity,  that  were  most  piunful. 
The  production  of  sugar  is  carried  on  too  frequently  with 
a  perfect  contempt  of  the  best  interests  of  the  people, 
the  grossest  immoralities  are  allowed  to  exist  unchecked, 
and  if  the  human  machine  will  only  work  with  the 
regularity  and  efficiency  of  the  soulless  engine,  the 
planter  is  content.  There  are  honourable  exceptions, 
but  such  waa  the  general  impression  which  a  survey  of 
system  as  a  whole  produced  on  my  mind. 


wa9  about  to  lue  the  Turd  masUr  here ;  but  am  remiadGd  of  an  incident 
which  may  illustrate  a  common  feeliiin  aiuona  the  (leople.     Oui 
waa  ouc  dny  yeTy  iodignoat  with  a.  gentleman  who  referred  ti 
he  eaid,  hut  hia  "employer." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Parish  of  Hanover— Mount  Peto — Sandy  Bay — Lucea — ^The  Negro  Teoouta 
— Produce  of  Hanover — Its  Industrial  Ccmditioii— Its  Peasantry — ^Tbeir 
Holdings — Value  of  their  Produce — Condition  of  the  People — I>immatiaB 
of  Sugar  Cultivation — Popularion  of  Jamaica — Property  of  the  Peopie— 
Their  Earnings — Value  of  their  Labour — Creole  Negroes  not  an  Idle  Baee 
— Westmoreland — Morality  of  Sugar  Culthratkm— Savanna -la -Mar- 
Return  to  Montego  Bay. 

The  deputation  next  visited  the  stations  in  the  parish  of 
Hanover.  The  route  led  us  first  to  Mount  Peto  and 
Gumey's  Mount,  the  stations  of  the  Eev.  0.  Sibley* 
On  our  way  we  visited  a  fine  penn  at  Knockalva,  the 
property  of  a  Scotch  gentleman,  and  were  shown  a 
magnificent  prize  ox,  weighing  some  1600  lbs.,  that 
would  have  done  honour  to  the  Christmas  Show  of  the 
Smithfield  Cattle  Club.  The  road  passed  estates  both 
ruinate  and  cultivated,  lying  among  rounded  hills.  At 
Mount  Peto  the  people  assemble  in  a  small  house,  but 
are  about  to  build  a  chapel,  for  which  purpose  they 
had  bought  the  materials  of  the  ruined  mill-house  of  an 
estate  near  at  hand.  We  met  them  in  large  numbers, 
occupying  both  the  house  and  a  shed  built  outside  to 
protect  the  hearers  from  the  sun.  Some  of  their  ex- 
pressions were  very  interesting.  Said  one,  "  I  remember 
when  religion  come;  we  obliged  to  tief  (thieve)  it. 
Then  we  have  three  nights'  sleep,  and  three  nights  to 
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go  watch  for  Gospel."  Referring  to  Mr.  Knibb,  anotlier 
said  that  he  was  a  "  blessed  man  j  blessed  be  to  him 
who  bring  freedom  to  Jamaica, — Him  go  to  glory  in 
heaven."  Said  another,  "  The  Gospel  all  my  hope,  my 
food ;  when  I  received  it,  a  happy,  glorious  day."  With 
very  hearty  farewells  we  hastened  on,  as  night  was 
falling,  to  Gurney's  Mount.  The  chapel  and  Mission- 
House  are  built  on  the  summit  of  a  very  lofty  mountain, 
commanding  glorious  views  of  the  sea  to  the  north,  and 
of  the  billow-lilte  hills  and  mountains  of  which  it  forms 
a  part. 

Leaving  Mr.  Brown  here  for  the  Lord'a-day  services, 
I  proceeded  the  next  day,  February  10th,  to  Sandy  Bay,  a 
small  village  lying  on  the  beach  below  the  mountains  ; 
and  after  a  few  hours  intercourse  with  the  people,  who 
gathered  in  large  numbers,  exceedingly  well  dressed,  in 
their  neat  and  new  brick  chapel,  I  started  in  a  boat  for 
Lucea,  the  ten  miles  being  rowed  by  two  men,  having 
in  view  the  conspicuous  mountain  summit,  known  as  the 
Dolphin's  Head,  3000  feet  high.  It  was  dusk  aa  we 
enterad  the  small,  but  very  pretty  land-locked,  harbour. 
Services  in  the  Baptist  chapel  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
Wesleyan  chapel  in  the  evening,  occupied  the  Lord's  day. 
The  galleries  of  the  Baptist  chapel  were  in  an  unfinished 
state;  indeed,  the  structure  has  for  some  years  been 
slowly  building,  as  the  means  of  the  people  would  allow. 
Mr.  Brown  rejoined  me  the  next  day,  when  we  met  the 
deacons  and  leaders,  and  addressed  a  large  meeting  of 
I  the  people.  The  statements  made  to  us  diflfereil  in  no 
topect  from  those  already  given.      The   congregation 


gathered  in  Lucea  is  a  large  one,  and  with  tliis  Church 
the  Hev.  W.  Teall  combines  the  oversight  of  the 
Churches  at  Sandy  Bay  and  at  Ureen  Island,  the  whola 
comprising  more  than  five  hundred  members.  Tha 
Church  at  Green  Island,  about  14  miles  from  Lacea,  is 
at  present  without  a  chapel,  the  one  they  liad  having 
been  pulled  down  on  account  of  its  dangerous  condition. 
The  people  there  are  very  poor,  and  need  assiBtance  to 
rebuild  their  ruined  sanctuary. 

The  Rev.  W.  Teall,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  was 
absent  in  England ;  but  we  found  a  hearty  welcome, 
especially  from  the  senior  deacon,  a  black  man,  at  whose 
house  we  slept  on  the  Monday  night,  on  our  way  into 
Westmoreland,  This  good  man's  cottage  is  built  at  a 
settlement,  called  Mount  Moriah,  six  miles  from  Lucea. 
It  contains  four  rooms  in  two  stories,  with  jalousied 
windows ;  the  floors  are  boarded,  and  the  roof  covered 
with  cedar  shingles.  The  fiimiture  was  of  mahogany, 
and  W8  slept  in  a  good  four- post  bedstead.  Both 
inside  and  out,  the  house  was  neatly  painted.  The 
industrious  owner  recently  won  the  second  prize,  given 
by  the  Hanover  Society  of  Industry,  for  the  superior 
style  of  his  dwelling.  It  cost  in  building  about  £100. 
Mr.  Gray  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  rising  yeomeu  of 
Jamaica ;  he  is  advanced  in  years,  but  still  vigorously 
prosecutes  his  labours  in  his  provision  grounds.  He  has 
five  acres  of  freehold  land  under  cultivation,  besides 
some  rented  land,  and  occasionally  employs  four  men  to 
assist  him.  He  grows  all  sorts  of  bread-kind,  arrow- 
root, and  sugar ;  of  the  latter  he  made  twenty  barrels 
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la£t  year.     Ab  a  deacon  of  the  Church,  his  laboors  are 

^ unwearied ;  he  is  ever  ready  to  visit  the  sick  and  dis- 
tresBed,  and  bears  a  very  honourable  name  among  all 
who  know  liim. 

Hanover  raises  provisions  very  largely,  which  are  sold 

in  the  neighbouring  pai'ishea.     The  Custos  informed  me 

that  having  had  occasion  to  make  inquiries,  he  found 

Lthat  the  planters  of  Westmoreland  discounted  bills  at 

I- Savanna-la -Mar  to  the  amount  of  £90,000  a  year,  a 

EU'ge  part  of  which  came  to  Hanover  in  payment  of  pro- 

The  course  of  trade  was  shown  by  the  fact 

lat  silver    is    always    plentiful  at    Lucea,   while    at 

'  Savanna-]a-Mar  it  is  difficult  to  obtain.     The   estates 

of  Westmoreland  absorb  a  large  quantity  of  labour,  and 

at  a  provision  market,  called  Morgan's  Bridge,  from  foui- 

L  to  five  thousand  people  generally  attend  on  the  market- 

ftday. 

From  an  important  paper  prepared  by  tlie  Hanover 
Society  of  Industry,  for  the  Jamaica  Royal  Society  of 
PiArts,  I  gather  the  following  statements  on  the  industrial 
condition  of  this  parish.  It  contains  the  only  published 
statistical  information  of  the  kind  I  could  obtain  in  the 
island;  and  being  based   on  actual  investigation,  it  is 

ITery  valuable. 
There  are  now  under  cultivation  only  twenty-nine 
«Btates,  whose  annual  produce  amounts  to  about  2608 
liogsheads  of  sugar,  and  1435  puncheons  of  rum.  This 
IB  procured  from  3675  acres  of  land;  not  quite  three- 
quarters  of  a  hogshead  to  an  acre,  which  would  seem  to  be 
below  the  general  average  of  the  island.    The  estates  have, 
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in  addition,  3555  acres  under  pasture.  Not  more,  however, 
than  one-fifth  of  their  area  is  under  culture;  there  are 
no  less  than  28,552  acres,  either  ruinate,  or  inaccessible 
to  cultivation.  The  number  of  persons  employed  is 
2760,  of  whom  two-thirds  are  females,  and  this  number 
during  crop-time  only.* 

There  are  151  other  properties,  mostly  occupied  as 
cattle  farms,  or  penns,  of  twenty  acres  and  upwards ; 
but  of  holdings  under  twenty  acres,  there  are  2124,  and 
these  constitute  the  settlements  and  freeholds  of  the 
peasantry.  These  small  properties  are  thus  divisible  : — 
891  have  one  acre  each. 
431  have  two  acres  each. 

802  have  an  average  of  five  acres  and  a  quarter  each. 
A  more  minute  inquiry,  by  the  Society,  into  six  districts 
of  the  parish,  comprising  in  extent  and  population  about 
one-fourth  of  the  whole,  exhibits  the  following  interest- 
ing results.     There  is  in  each  family  an   average   of 
nearly  four  persons  and  a  half,  possessing  nearly  five 
and  a  half  acres  of  land.f    Each  family  cultivates,  on  an 
average,  rather  more  than  one  acre,  inclusiveof  land  which 
they  rent;  and  the  proportion  of  renters  to  proprietors  is 
about  one-fifth,  understanding  by  renters,  those  who  do 
not  possess  any  land  of  their  own. 

These  six  districts,   therefore,   give  1069  acres,  as 
under  cultivation  by  the  settlers  with  ground  provisions, 


•  The  population  of  Hanover,  in  1844,  was  21,575 ;  it  has  ranee  increased. 
Only  one-eighth  part  of  the  people  is  engaged  on  the  sugar  estates. 

\  In  exact  numbers,  a  thousand  femilies  contain  4392  persons,  and  pos- 
sess 5455  acres. 
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consisting  of  yams,  cocos,  plantaing,  cassada,  and 
sweet  potatoes;  also  eugar,  arrow-root,  ginger,  cocoa- 
nuts,  and  pimento.  The  Society  estimates  the  yearly 
value  of  the  crop  at  £30  an  acre,  or  a  total  value  for 
one-fourth  of  the  parish,  of  £32,070.  Assuming  that 
tlie  other  tliree-forths  are  similarly  ctdtivated,  the  annual 
value  of  the  produce  of  the  small  settlers  in  Hanover 
will  be  £128,280. 

The  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  sugar  obtain  a 
very  considerable  share  of  attention  from  the  settlers. 
In  the  six  districts  referred  to,  it  was  ascertained  that 
there  were  one  hundred  and  forty -three  small  cane  mills, 
and  that  the  produce  in  1859  reached  455  barrels.  The 
coat  of  these  mills,  with  the  coppers  for  boiling  the  cane 
juice,  is,  on  the  average,  about  £10  each.  This  would 
give  a  total  value  of  £1430,  and  reckoning  the  produce 
at  £2  a  barrel,  the  sugar  woidd  realize  £910." 
If  we  assume  this  to  be  one-third  of  the  number  of 
mUla  among  the  small  settlers,  we  shall  have  a  total  of 
429  mills,  of  the  value  of  £4290,  and  an  annual  produce 
in  sugar  of  the  value  of  £2733,  for  the  entire  parish. 
Further,  almost  every  small  settler  keeps  a  pig  in  the 
stye,  and  where  he  has  a  run  of  land,  he  keeps  several 
bogs.  An  immense  number  of  hogs  is  thus  raised. 
They  are  fed  on  mangoes,  pears,  guavas,  and  other 
tropical  fruits.  Pork  may  always  be  bought  in  the 
market,  and  usually  at  about  T^d.  per  lb. ;  but  bacon 
is  seldom  cured. 


I  shall  (jQote  the  actual  words  of  the  Society  on  Uie 
condition  of  the  people.  These  weU-informed  gentle- 
man, writing  on  the  spot,  say,  "  The  peasantry  are, 
generally  speaking,  industrious  and  well  behaved,  and 
are  gradually  becoming  more  comfortable  in  their 
worldly  circumstances.  In  the  town  of  Lucea,  there  ia  a 
manifest  inprovement  during  the  last  three  years. 
There  has  buen  a  decided  increase  in  the  amoTmt  of 
buaineaa  transacted,  as  compared  with  a  namber  of 
years  preriously."  Six  peasants  were  parti coiarly 
selected  to  receive  prizes,  for  their  excellent  "  and  very 
industrious"  character,  each  of  whom  had  built  a  neat 
and  comfortable  cottage,  and  filled  it  with  good  service- 
able furniture.  Their  grounds  were  well  and  fully 
cultivated  ;  the  fences  of  penguin,  logwood,  and  bamboo, 
were  well  kept.  They  appear,  in  fact,  to  be  fair 
specimens  of  a  class  rising  all  over  the  island  into 
comparative  comfort  and  wealth.* 

There  has  been  a  large  diminution  in  Hanover  of 
the  number  of  sugar  estates  since  emancipation.  In 
1845  there  were  seventy  under  cultivation;  there  are 
DOW  only  twenty-nine.  The  Society  gives  as  the  reason 
of  their  abandonment,  that  "a  large  proportion  were 
situated    in    hilly    portions   of  the   parish,   where   the 


•  The  Royal  Society  of  Arts  of  KJn|>ston  uses  the  fullawing  Innguage. 
■All  over  the  island,  in  ccnnectldii  with  the  Tarioiia  chureheB  und  congw- 
Btioas,  there  are  individual  that  have  alint  lar  siiend  uf  Iheit  nelghboois 
1  intelligence,  in  morel  projiriety,  in  religious  knowledge,  in  indoativ,  in 
the  cottivBtion  of  their  landa,  Bod  the  conaCruction  and  ^roishing  of  thrir 
cott^fea,  and  in  ererytliing  essential  to  a  higher  state  of  civilization,  Ihno 
i  what  they  once  poseessed." 
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cultivation  was  necessarily  difficult  and  expensive ;  and 
to  tliia  cause,  as  well  as  in  consequence  of  the  great 
reduction  in  tlie  price  of  the  produce  since  1846,  their 
abandonmeut  may  be  principally  attributed."  It  will 
be  noted  that  this  statement  confirms  the  conclusions 
I  have  already  expressed,  that  the  question  of  labour 
has  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  decay  of 
Jamaica's  staple  produce. 

On  the  basis  of  the  facta  thus  accurately  ascertained 
for  the  pariah  of  Hanover,  I  will  here  attempt  an 
eatimate  of  the  progress  of  the  people  in  material 
prosperity  throughout  the  island  since  emancipation, 
employing  in  the  calculations  the  figures  of  the  census 
taken  in  the  present  year. 

The  entire  population  is  now  ascertained  to  consist 
of  441,264  individuals ;  a  gain  of  63,831  since  1844, 
notwithstanding  tlie  losses  by  cholera  and  smallpox  in 
1851-2,  and  the  neglect  of  medical  help  since  emancipa- 
Omitting     from     our     calculations    the    while 

■tion  of  the  people — 13,816  in  number,  and  the 
■mixed  colour — 81,065  in  number,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  remainder,  346,374  black  people,  represent  the 
old    slave   population. t     These   came  out  of   bondage 


^B  *  Tbe  number  of  mertlcal  men  has  greatly  declined  aincB  1833,    There 

^wtre  then  fully  200  quBllflail  practiliouen ;  now,  m  1861,  Ihere  Ere  only  M , 

with  no  prospect  of  reinforcemeDt.    Thpir  charges  are  so  higb  as  to  pluee 

tlieir  serriceB  beyond  the  reach  of  the  common  people,  exctpt  in  very  ex- 

traordinarf  emergeBcici.    Jainaiea  Guardian,  far  Oct.  8,  ISfil. 

t  As  cofopHred  with  Uie  cenius  of  1844,  the  whites  have  dimimghed  lir 
10  persons;  the  people  of  mixed  colour  have  inereused  1-2,536;  llm  bluck'' 
~   ~ ;  thai  Is,  18  per  cent,  in  boUi  eases. 
E  E  2 
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I  witboDl;  any  fixed  property ;  and  with  very  slight 
deductions  what  they  now  possess  may  be  regarded  u 
the  fruit  of  their  indu»tr)'  since  that  time,  and  that  in 
the  face  of  many  adverse  influences,  both  of  &  eociil 
and  commercial  character. 

Taking  the  ascertained  number  of  persons  in  a  £anai.J 
as  stated  at  p.  416,  there  will  be  78,864  families  of 
black  people.  But  as  many  of  these  live  in  the  towns, 
where  they  rent  houses,  and  depend  for  a  livelihood  on 
service,  or  various  trades,  or  reside  on  estates  as  renters 
of  land,  I  propose  to  reduce  the  number  of  families  to 
65,000,  as  the  actual  owners  of  houses  and  lands  in 
the  numerous  settlements  they  have  formed  throughout 
the  country. 

These  65,000  families,  then,  possess  houses  wliich 
they  have  built  and  furnished  at  a  cost  say  of  £16  each. 
They  have  purchased  354,575  acres  of  land,  at  the  rate 
Bay  of  30s.  an  acre,  a  sum  far  below  what  was  paid  at 
the  time  when  the  settlements  were  first  formed.  They 
have  provided  themselves  with  clothes,  to  the  valne 
say  of  £4  for  each  family.  Tliey  have  stocked  their 
freeholds  with  pigs,  goats,  horses  and  carta,  say  at  the 
rate  of  £3  each  family.*  Following  the  calculations  of 
the  Hanover  Society  of  Ai-ts,  these  freeholders  would 
be  possessed  of  upwards  of  ten  thousand  small  sugar 
mills ;  but  considering  that  in  districts  like  Westmore- 

'  land  and  Vere,  where  the  sugar  estates  are  large,  and 
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tlie  people  produce  little  sugar  themselves,  and  that 
in  other  parishes,  pimento  or  coffee  cultivation  absorbs 
much  attention,  I  will  put  the  number  of  sugar  milla 
down  at  five  thousand  for  the  entire  island,  at  £10  each, 
as  valued  by  the  Society  of  Arts.  And  finally,  the 
deposits  in  the  Savings'  Banks  amount  to  £49,399. 
The  tKDtal  of  these  accumulations  reaches  to  more  than 
Two  Millions  sterling.*  Of  course  no  approximation 
can  be  made  to  the  amount  of  money  in  the  hands  of 
the  people.  It  is  known  that  hoarding  is  practised 
to  a  very  considerable  extent.  But  taking  the  very 
low  estimates  above,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
peasantiy  of  Jamaica  have  not  laboured  without  some 
tangible  and  very  valuable  resulte,  during  the  twenty- 
three  years  they  have  been  free. 

It  now  remains  to  estimate  the  value  of  tlie  produce 
of  their  land,  and  their  earnings  fi»m  year  to  year.  It 
will  decisively  settle  the  question,  whethei-  the  people, 
as  a  whole,  are  addicted  to  idleness.  Omitting,  as 
before,  the  whole  of  the  white  and  coloured  population, 
I  take  the  78,864  families  of  the  black  people.  The 
Society  of  Arts  estimates  the  yearly  value  of  the 
produce  of  each  acre  cultivated  by  tlie  settlers  at  £30. 


■  Tbe  Items  are  as  Mowb  : —  £       t  d 

65,000  housee,  with  tincture,  St  £1G  each  ..     ..     ..  1,040,000  0  0 

334,575  acreaariaDiI,  atSOi.  onacre 531,863  10  0 

Gothea  fbr  05,000  IkmilieB,  St  £4  each S(K),000  0  0 

Stock  on  freeholds,  at  £3  each  Gunil; 105,000   0  D 

SOOO  Su^DT  Milli,  at  £10  each 6U,000  0  0 

'   Funds  la  Savtalgs' Bantu      4I),3[)9  0  0 

2,I-20,ail  10  U 


r 
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Richard  Hill,  Esq.,  in  a  lecture  delivered  before 
Governor  Darling,  in  August,  1857,  reckons  the 
income  of  an  average  family  in  Jamaicft  to  be  £26. 
I  will  take  the  mean,  £28.  Tliis  gives  the  snm  of 
£2,108,192  as  the  earnings  of  the  peasanhy  of  Jamaica. 

But  the  same  striking  result  may  be  arrived  at  in  a 
still  more  satisfactory  manner. 

Although  each  family  possesses  over  five  acres  of 
land,  it  cultivates  only  a  little  more  than  one  acre.* 
To  our  frequent  inquiries,  we  were  told  that  the  value 
of  the  produce  of  the  provision  grounds  would  average 
from  £12  to  £25  an  acre.  It  may,  I  think,  be  taken  at 
£20,  wliich  is  one-third  less  than  the  estimate  of  the 
Society  of  Arts.  I  shall  omit  altogether  the  value  of 
the  live  stock  reared  and  consumed.  To  the  above 
mnst  be  added  the  labour  value  of  all  the  exports,  con- 
sisting of  sugar,  pimento,  ginger,  and  other  products, 
■which,  although  they  are  not  the  property  of  the 
abourer,  are  the  fmit  of  his  toil.  From  the  items 
given  below,  it  will  appear  that  the  value  of  the  labour 
expended  upon  the  productions  of  the  soil  by  tlie  people 
of  Jamaica,  is  not  less  than  £2, 162, 773. f    This  amount 


■  More  Bocurately,  a  hundred  families  cultiTBte  IIQ  aerea. 

In  tbe  fbllowiDg  eetiniate,  I  have  taken  the  average  of  tbe  four  vean, 
6—1868. 

£         *.  d. 

9],408acrescullWBted,»alueofprodupe,Bt£20aoBcre,  ],BSS,160    0  0 

38,644  hcvsheada  of  ougnr,  at  £7  a  hhd -206,008    0  Q 

17,075  puncheons  of  ram,  at  £1  lOf.  a  pun 95,013  10  ~ 

e,174,05Slbti.  t^pimento,  atlH  perlb.     43,679    4  . 

6,3a)),B40lb8.orcDl^Btlt''.perlb 33,310    A  B 

S04,B001bs.  ofglnger,  atSiJ-perlb 6,310    0  0 

Minor  arddoB  ..     ..      ' 20,000    0  ~ 

£2.162,773  11 
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represents  the  simple  Talae  of  the  labour,  the  value  of 
the  produce  is  fer  greater.  The  export  value  of  the 
articles  below,  set  down  as  having  only  a  labour 
value  of  £334,613  lis.  Od.,  was,  in  the  year  1857, 
£l,217,740.t 

Tested  by  figures,  it  must,  I  think,  be  conceded  that 
the  negroes  of  Jamaica  have  made  no  inconsiderable 
progi'ess  in  the  acquisition  of  material  wealth ;  and 
that  the  results  of  their  daily  toil  are  sufficient  to 
refute  the  oft-repeated  assertions,  that  they  "  eat  their 
yam  without  work,"  and  that,  "  on  the  whole,  they 
laugh,  and  sing,  and  sleep  through  life."  Only 
ignorance,  or  inveterate  prejudice,  can  be  blind  to 
the  truth  as  it  really  is.  The  Creole  labourers  of 
Jamaica  have  many  faults,  and  some  grave  ones ;  but 
idleness  is  certainly  not  a  marked  characteristic  of 
the  race. 

A  few  days  were  devoted  to  visiting  the  stations  at 
Fuller's  Field,  Savanna-la-Mar,  and  Sutchffe,  in  the 
f  parish  of  Westmoreland.  The  last  two  are  under  the 
charge  of  the  Eev.  John  Clarke,  and,  since  our 
departure,  Fuller's  Field  church  has  elected,  as  its 
pastor,  Mr.  Maxwell,  a  student  of  Calabar  Institution. 

I  As  m  other  cases,  vre  met  the  people  in  considerable 
numbers.  Their  report  of  the  state  of  piety  amongst 
•  The  ™lue  nlone  of  the  (bur  nrticlea.  Coffee,  Pimento,  Hum,  and  Sugar, 
■i  given  in  at  tbe  porU  of  export,  in  the  following  jesrs,  vas ; —  ISS5, 
£7B8,429;  in  1856,  £814,850 ;  in  1657,  £l,Ul,il2.—SlanMcal  Tablet, 
vari  n.,/<n-  18S7,  pp.  MS— 151. 
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them  was  a  discouraging  one ;  and  we  sood  iband  tliat, 
in  the  sugar  growing  diatrlcls  on  the  eouthem  side  of 
the  iaiaud,  both  the  morality  and  material  proBperi^  of 
the  people  are  at  a  lower  level  tlian  on  the  northern 
side.  A  large  proportion  of  the  leaders  and  ntemben 
is  engaged  in  estates'  labour. 

Many  of  the  planters  pay  little  or  no  regard  to  the 
moral  character  of  the  people  they  employ.  One 
planter,  the  proprietor  of  two  fine  estates,  making  more 
than  five  hundred  hogsheads  of  sugar  in  a  year,  dis- 
tinctly told  us  that  it  was  no  concern  of  his  to  ascertain 
that  his  overseers,  or  boob-keepers,  or  labourersj  were 
persons  of  good  moral  character.  His  business 
simply  to  make  sugar,  and  to  obtain  the  men  who 
would  make  it  best.  He  had  refused  but  lately  to  listen 
to  the  compl^nts  of  a  neighbouring  clergyman,  who 
called  his  serious  attention  to  the  fearful  effects  on  the 
young  people  of  his  congregation  arising  out  of  their 
employment  on  the  estates. 

In  the  course  of  one  day's  ride  in  Westmordand, 
we  passed  more  dancing  booths  than  we  had  seen 
elsewhere  for  a  week  together.  One  proprietor  frankly 
said  that  they  were  the  worst  of  the  people  who 
were  now  employed  in  sugar  cultivation,  and  that^ 
in  this  respect,  there  had  been  gomg  on  a  TflEjr 
marked  deterioration  since  emancipation.  I  cannot 
wonder  at  this,  when  so  many  masters  exhibit  such  a  total 
disregard  of  moral  obligations,  both  in  their  own  habits 
and  in  that  of  the  persons  they  employ  to  conduct 
their  estates. 


lac 
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Savanna-la-Mar  is  the  port  of  "Westmoreland.  It  U  a 
town  of  considerable  size,  with  one  long  dusty  street. 
The  Baptist  chapel  is  a  handsome  structure,  and  with 
the  Mission  House,  stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.  The  small  fort  which  once  defended  the  harbour, 
is  nearly  destroyed  by  the  sea,  which  has  imdermined 
the  walls.  The  Court  House  is  a  good  looking  building, 
and  there  are  several  !;irge  and  well-stocked  stores  in 
the  main  street.  Mr.  Clarke  took  me  to  visit  an  old 
lady,  whose  reminiscences  of  the  days  of  slavery  were 
,Tery  interesting.  Herself  free,  she  took  part  in  the 
leetings,  giving  out  the  hymns,  and  reading  the 
«cripture8  to  the  slaves,  when  assembled  for  religious 
instruction.  She  gave  me  the  original  affidavit 
of  a  man  named  Pessoa,  who,  in  April,  1830,  swore 
to  the  fact  of  a  meeting  of  this  sort,  on  which  she  with 
others  was  arrested  and  imprisoned.  Now,  aged 
and  infirm,  she  awaits  with  patience  her  dismission  to 
the  rest  of  God,  in  trustful  reliance  on  the  Saviour's 


As  the  time  was  rapidly  approaching  that  had  been 
fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the  pastors  and  delegates  of  the 
Churches  belonging  to  the  Western  Union,  it  was 
necessary  to  hasten  our  return  to  Montego  Bay.  Mr. 
Brown  kindly  undertook  to  visit  the  stations  at  Black 
River,  in  St.  Elizabeth's,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  a 
native  minister  the  Eev.  D,  G.  Campbell,  while  Mrs. 
Dnderhill,  who  had  rejoined  me  in  Savanna-la-Mar, 
_  and  I  set  out  to  cross  the  island,  passing  Sutcliffe 
Uount,  and  receiving  on  our  way  the  kind  hospitality 
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of  finendfl  at  Knockalva.  A  few  days*  rest  and  prepara- 
tion for  ihe  forthcoming  conference  were  secured  at 
Mount  Carey,  and  in  pleasant  and  grateful  interconrse 
with  its  worthy  pastor  and  his  excellent  wife. 


I 
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CHAPTER    X. 

A'Baptiat  Union— Views  of  the  Deputation—  Extent  of  tlie  HIsrion— 
The  Churches — Thair  FeFuniHry  Resources — DocUne  of  Numbera — lU 
Cauies — Decay  of  ContributionB — Its  Canaes— Supply  of  Ministen — 
ESi^cts  of  the  Plurality  of  PaatorBtea— Mora  Ministers  required— Nwsi  of 
European  Minister? — How  to  lia  Supplied — Day  Schools — Their  Resources 
— General  Education  hi  JamiJca. 

The  session  of  the  Jamaica  Baptist  Union  commenced 
on  29th  of  February,  and  continued  to  the  7th  March 
inclusive  ;  during  which,  in  addition  to  the  meetings  for 
business,  several  large  congregations  assembled  for 
preaching  and  general  purposes,  the  last  being  a 
crowded  assembly,  to  bid  farewell  to  the  Deputation. 
Por  the  last  few  days  of  the  session,  I  was  deprived  of 
the  assistance  of  my  friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  Brown, 
owing  to  an  attack  of  fever.  With  this  only  drawback, 
the  meetings,  whether  private  or  public,  were  of  a  most 
agreeable  and  interesting  kind ;  and  I  have  to  acknow- 
ledge, with  the  warmest  gratitude,  the  cordial  reception 
given  to  every  anggestion  made  by  the  Deputation,  and 
the  frank  and  unreserved  communications  made  on 
every  topic  which  came  before  us. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  in  detail,  nor  even  an 
ontlineofthediscnssions  which  lasted  over  eight  days,  bnt 
will   present   to  my  readers,   in  a  succinct  form,  the 
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general  resulte  of  the  investigations  in  which  the 
Deputation  had  been  engaged,  and  the  views  they  were 
led  to  lay  before  tlie  pastors  and  delegates  of  the 
Union,  and,  subsequently,  before  the  Committee  of  the 
Baptist  Miasionary  Society  at  home. 

From  the  labours  of  the  missionaries  sent  to  Jamaica 
by  the  Baptist  Misaionary  Society,  there  have  sprung 
sevens-seven  churches,  spread  in  varying  proportions 
over  every  parish  in  the  island,  the  eastern  parishes, 
and  two  or  three  in  the  south,  having  the  fewest 
number.  Every  one  of  tliese  clmrchea  has  its  chapel, 
and  a  number  of  class -I  louses,  scattered  at  various 
distances  in  the  district  of  which  the  chapel  may  be 
jarded  as  the  centre,  or  the  head-quarters.  The  chapels 
i  calculated  to  hold  about  50,000  persons,  and  the 
returns  show  an  average  attendance,  on  tlie  Lord's-day, 
of  about  35,000.  To  this  number  may  be  added,  at 
least,  one-third  more  for  those  who,  from  old  age,  sick- 
ness, or  infancy,  are  unable  to  attend ;  so  that  the 
Baptist  congregations  may  be  presumed  to  embrace, 
and  their  ministers  to  supply,  tlie  religious  instruction 
of,  at  least,  one-eighth  of  the  entire  population."  The 
nmnber  of  persons  in  full  membership,  who  have  been 
baptized,  and  are  admitted  to  all  the  institutions  of  the 


'  For  the  purpose  of  comparisox,  I  may  mentioD  that  Govertior  Darling, 
in  B  recent  despatch  to  the  Colonial  Office,  sujb,  "  that  not  aiwye  one-third 
of  the  population,  bb;  I20,D00,  are  in  the  habit  of  alI«DcIing  public  wonMp ; 
and  that  the  acainimodalion  fumiahed  tiy  tlie  Church  of  England,  and  all 
other  denomiiiationB,  b  uat  more  than  sufficieot  for  aboat  175,000."  Pari. 
Reports,  \%6l,ji.i. 
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urch,  wa?,  in  1859,  about  19,300;  and  in  the  inquirers' 
about  2300.  There  have  since  been  large 
accessions  to  these  numbers,  especially  to  the  latter, 
from  the  effect  of  the  relifriouB  movement  which  took 
place  early  in  the  present  year. 

The  ministerial  office  was  filled  by  thirty-eight  pastors, 
whom  twenty-three  were  Europeans.  The  rest  were 
coloured  and  black  men,  natives  of  the  island,  and,  with 
two  exceptions,  educated  at  the  Calabar  Institution. 
The  number  of  deacons  and  leaders,  who  form  a  kind 
of  council  of  aid  to  the  minister,  as  well  as  conduct  the 
classes  and  watch  over  the  discipline  of  the  church,  is 
between  five  and  six  hundred.     The  returns  made  to  me 

the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  churches  were  some- 
'hat  imperfect;  hut  from  them  I  gather,  with  some 
approximation  to  accuracy,  that  the  average  annual 
contribution  of  each  member  for  the  support  of  the 
minister,  the  erection  and  repair  of  the  chapels,  the 
maintenance  of  Divine  worship,  and  the  spread  of  the 
gospel,  was,  in  1844,  lis.  ll^rf. ;  in  1849,  7s.  4^^. ;  in 
1854,  7s.  7id.  i  m  1859,  8s.  2^,/.  In  the  latter  year, 
contributed  by  the  churches  for  the  service  of 

id,  may  be  taken  at  £8000.* 


le  number  of  miaiaters  of  the  several  denaminatiaiis  may  be  si 
It  the  end  of  the  year  1859  :— 

...  .     >fEii^iuul 85  j  Roman  Catholic 

■esL^tt^riaoB SO     Hebrew 

'ealejans 24     London  Mlnsionary  Society 

SOmted  Methodiat  P^«e  Church         5      American  Mtagmi , 
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The  first  remaik  on  these  facts  is,  that  there  bsa  been 
a  very  large  diminution  in  the  number  of  members  since 
the  year  1845.  In  1839,  tJiere  were  21,337  members; 
in  1842,  30,982.  A  year  or  two  later,  they  were 
supposed  to  reach  nearly  34,000.  From  the  year  1845, 
the  number  began  steadily  to  decline ;  although  many 
were  baptized,  or  restored  to  Chm^h  fellowship,  the 
decrease  was  greater  than  the  increase.  Nor  was  the 
faUing  off  arrested  till  the  year  1855 ;  since  which  time, 
excepting  the  years  1858  and  1859,  the  increase  has 
been  slightly  in  excess  of  the  losses. 

In  seeking  into  the  causes  of  a  diminution,  which 
appears  to  indicate  a  material  decline  in  religious  zeal 
and  piety,  I  must  first  mention  that,  in  1851,  it  was 
calculated  that  at  least  one-tenth  of  the  population  was 
mown  down  by  cholera.  Thus  the  Union  report  of  that 
year  states,  tltat  no  less  than  six  thousand  members, 
inquirers,  hearers,  and  Sabbath-school  children,  were 
swept  away  within  twelve  or  fourteen  weeks. 

Then,  the  first  four  or  five  years  after  emancipation 
was  a  period  of  great  excitement.  The  ministers  of  the 
dissenting  bodies  had  the  credit  of  having  acquired  for 
the  people  that  act  of  jnstice,  and  in  their  grateful  and 
abounding  emotion  the  enfrancliiaed  multitudes  flocked 
to  the  house  of  God,  and  pressed  into  the  doors  of  the 
church.  They  were  very  ignorant,  and  it  was  difficult 
to  distinguish  the  devout  expressions  of  thankiiiliiess 
from  the  overflowing  love  of  hearts  truly  touched  by  the 
Spirit  of  God.  Thus  numbers  were  baptized,  who 
gradually  fell  away  as  the  cares  of  their  new  life  cooled 
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their  ardour,  or  were  separated  from  church  fellowship 
tlirough  the  outburst  of  unregenerate  dispositions. 

The  new  circumstances  of  the  people  alao  contributed 
to  the  diminution.  Compelled  to  leave  the  estates  and 
to  find  new  abodes,  often  at  ^eat  distances  from  their 
religious  associations,  they  either  became  connected  with 
other  religions  bodies,  or  lost  altogether  the  opportunity 
of  public  worship,  and  then  the  desire  for  religions 
priTileges.  In  the  mountains  large  sections  of  country 
may  be  found,  settled  of  late  years  by  the  peasantry, 
where  there  is  neither  church  nor  chapel  within  many 
miles.  Thus  one  of  the  ministers  informed  us,  that  among 
the  mountain  ridges  which  divide  Trelawny  from  St. 
Elizabeth's,  he  has  passed  fifly  villages  that  are  without 
the  means  of  grace. 

No  inconsiderable  cause  is  the  stricter  discipline  which 
the  pastors  have  been  enabled  to  enforce.  This  has 
operated  both  to  the  exclusion  of  unworthy  members, 

tand  to  tlie  non-reception  of  others.  A  longer  period  of 
probation  has  been  established,  and  a  higher  degree  of 
piety  required. 

On  the  whole  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that,  however 
pfunful  it  may  be  to  record  this  diminution  of  tlie  number 
of  persons  professing  godliness,  genuine  christians  are 
by  no  means  fewer,  and  that  the  Churches  enjoy  a  much 
healthier  spiritual  life,      Conld  a  more  ample  supply  of 

rile  pastors  liave  been  provided  from  1839  to  1842, 
ly  be  that  a  portion  of  the  loss  would  not  have 
ed.      Wandei'ers  might  have  been  followed  into 


tb^  mountain  homes,  and  presprved  from  that  fatal 
indiSerence  which  has  nuned  the  souls  of  many. 

The  next  point  to  be  observed,  is  the  diminution  in  the 
amount  contributed  bv  the  people  for  religious  purpose 
At  the  advent  of  freedom  their  liberality  was  very  re- 
markable. This,  however,  soon  began  to  diminish,  as 
the  necessity  arose  for  the  pnrohase  of  land  and  the 
erection  of  houses,  and  tliere  was  bom  an  ambition  ta 
possess  some  of  the  advantages  of  civilized  life.  Still, 
the  people  for  some  time  generously  and  fairly  supported 
the  entire  charge  of  tlieir  ministers'  salaries,  the  repair 
ot  their  places  of  worship,  and  all  the  expenses  incident 
on  tbe  maintenance  of  tlie  worship  of  God.  Between 
1840  and  1845,  they  suffered  a  good  deal  from  the 
drought,  which  affected  the  entire  cultivation  of  the 
island ;  but  up  to  the  latter  year,  their  contributions  con- 
tinued to  maintain  a  good  average,  nearly  12s.  a  head 
for  each  member.  The  income  of  the  churches  of  course 
suffered  somewhat  from  tbe  diminution  of  nmnbere 
which  then  began  ;  but  much  more  from  the  sudden  fall 
in  their  means  occasioned  by  the  throwing  up  of  so  many 
sugar  estates  and  coffee  properties,  consequent  on  the 
free-trade  measures  of  the  Britiah  Parb'ameut,  in  1846. 
More  than  one  half  the  wages  that  had  been  expended 
in  the  island  since  emancipation  was  gone,  and  to  that 
extent,  their  resources  were  dried  up.  Hence  the  average 
annual  contribution  became,  in  1849,  only  7a.  i^d.   a 


h<-ad.     Hence  came  tbe  distress  which  fell  on  e 


many 


of  the  ministers,  who  were  burdened  with  chapel  debts,  or 
unable  to  live  on  the  diminished  salary  afforded  them. 
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A  few  were  obliged  to  leave  the  island  altogetlier,  and 
seek  elsewhere  the  means  of  livelihood.  Hence  the 
appeals  to  this  country  for  more  ministers,  and  especially 
for  pecimiary  aid,  which  a  few  years  ago  were  so  urgent. 
It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  disposition  of  the 
people  has  undergone  any  remarkable  change.  With 
returning  prosperity  in  the  general  interests  of  the  island, 
acai'cely,  indeed,  admitted  by  some,  but  acknowledged 
by  all  to  be  very  gradual,  the  contributions  have  ex- 
hibited a  slow  but  continuous  improvement.  In  1854 
the  average  rose  to  7».  7^d. ;  in  1859  it  had  become 
8s.  2^(i. ;  being  still  nearly  a  third  lesa  than  in  1844. 
And  although  the  salaries  of  the  ministers  have  not 
reached  the  standard  of  1844,  and  probably  never  vnWy 
yet  there  has  been  some  compensation  in  the  diminished 
expense  of  carrying  on  their  work,  and  the  cheapening 
of  many  articles  of  food  and  attire. 

The  vacancies  occasioned  by  the  death,  or  departure 
from  the  island,  of  European  ministers,  have  been  more 
than  supplied  by  the  colom-ed  brethren  who  have  been 
educated  in  the  Institution  at  Calabar,  so  that  there  is 
now  (1861 )  a  slight  excess  beyond  the  greatest  number 
of  ministers  the  churches  have  had  amongst  them  at  any 
former  period.  Still  the  number  is  very  inadequate  to 
the  work  to  be  done.  Each  minister  is,  on  the  average, 
pastor  of  two  ciiurches.  It  is  cei-tain  that  few  churches 
are  strong  enough  in  numbers  to  support  alone  a 
European  pastor,  even  at  the  present  low  rate  of  sakiT ; 
llid  perhaps  for  some  time  to  come  the  necessity  thus 
sing  will  constrain  tlie  continuance  of  this  plurality  i^ 
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pastorates.  Tliere  are  also  some  clinrclies,  which,  from 
their  locality  and  circumstances,  can  best  be  served  in 
conjunction  with  a  sister  coramimity.  Bat'  there  are 
several  considerations  which  render  it  very  importaDt 
that,  where  practicable,  each  chui-ch  should  hare  a  pastn 
to  itself.     I  will  mention  some  of  them. 

1,  There  are  no  supenmmerai-y  ministers;  ctnue- 
quently,  the  absence  from  the  island  through  ill  health, 
or  the  sudden  sickness  or  death  of  any  pastor,  throws  an 
additional  burden  on  the  rest  to  supply  the  vacaJicy, 
which  in  its  effuct  is  interruptive  of  the  usefulness,  and 
injurious  to  the  health,  of  the  pastors  who  have  to  me€t 
the  emergency. 

2i  Owing  to  the  scattered  condition  of  the  people, 
but  one  service — and  that  is  usually  a  very  long  one 
— can  be  held  on  the  Lord's  day.  Tlie  pastor,  thei-efbre, 
occupies  the  pulpit  only  on  alternate  Sundays,  and  if 
he  happen  to  have  charge  of  any  vacant  church,  still 
less  frequently.  Hence  the  people  are  fulling  into  the 
habit  of  attendance  at  tlie  house  of  God  only  on 
*'  minister's  Sunday."  The  meetings  at  the  class-houses 
are  not  efficient  substitutes  for  the  worship  of  the 
congregation,  and  the  instruction  derived  from  the 
pastor's  lips.  Many  spend  the  alternate  sabbath  in 
idleness  and  gossip,  for,  unable  to  read,  they  have  no 
resource  in  books,  and  the  growth  of  intelligent  piefy 
meets  with  a  sore  check. 

3.  The  pastor  is  unable  to  give  the  churches  the 
close,  vigorous  superintendence  they  require.  The  sick 
are  necessarily  left,  to   a  great  extent,  unvisited,  and 
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rom  their  remoteness,  the  pastor's  presence  in  the 
houses  of  his  people,  becomes  a  rare  occurrence.  Yet, 
from  the  changed  and  changing  habits  of  the  people, 
such  oversight  is  more  than  ever  necessary. 

4.  There  is  an  almost  insuperable  difficulty  in  tlie 
way  of  forming  and  maintaining  Bible  classes  for 
the  youth  of  the  congregations,  and  teacher's  classes 
for  the  improvement  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
Sunday  school. 

5.  Tlie  pastors  are  so  fully  occupied  with  their 
present  labours,  that  they  are  unable  to  follow  the 
migratory  popidation  into  the  mountains,  or  other 
districts,  whither  the  people  are  drawn  by  the  abundance 
of  work  or  cultivable  land.  Thus  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  persons  is  annually  lost  to  the  chm-ches.  Much 
less  is  the  pastor  able  to  carry  the  gospel  to  the  new 
settlements,  or  to  evangelize  that  large  section  of 
the  people  which  is  still  without  the  means  of  grace. 

t6.  It  cannot  be  doubted  thut  an  imperfect  oversight 
[ids  to  keep  down,  if  not  to  diminish,  the  contributions 
tho  people,  Tbey  are  fully  alive  to  the  idea  of 
ying  only  for  that  which  they  enjoy. 
7.  The  incessant  engagements  incident  to  the  over- 
sight of  congregations  containing  sncb  large  numbers 
of  people,  the  distance  at  which  the  members  often 
live  fi'om  the  minister's  residence,  and  the  secular 
duties  which  the  pastorate  in  Jamaica  involves  among 
a  people  so  untrained,  and  just  emerging  from  barbai'ism, 
the  pastor  but  little  time  for  study  and  self- 
FF  2 
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culture,  while  his  persona!  expenses  are    increased  ly 
the  wide  extent  of  ground  he  has  to  cover. 

8.  It  is  moreover  incident  to  such  a  state  of  thingii, 
that  the  deacons  and  leaders  have  thrown  upon  tbem  ( 
lai'ge  degree  of  responsibility,  and  an  influence  maybl 
acquired  over  the  people,  which  under  some  circamstAnce)) 
would  be  harmful  to  the  church's  welfare  and  I 
pastor's  peace. 

I  need  not  enlarge  on  these  considerations.  I  think  i 
will  freely  he  admitted,  thai  in  aii  increase  of  the  nnmbg 
of  pastors  and  ministers  is  involved  tlie  conservation  0 
past  labour,  and  the  building  up  of  the  supers trnctnre  i 
well  begimj — so  perseverlngly  carried  on  by  the  brethre 
who  have  continued  in  the  work,  or  who  have  ] 
away  to  their  reward.  The  churches  need  more  ministen 
and  the  existence  of  masses  of  people  in  ignorance  i 
vice,  demands  more  evangelists.  I  may  give  an  illustra 
tion,  perhaps  an  extreme  one,  yet  one  that  onght  t 
to  exist  for  a  day.  The  Eev.  W.  Claydoii  informed  mi 
that  if  he  were  to  visit  each  of  his  classes  once  a  qnarteil 
and  return  home  at  night,  which  he  must  generally  do 
lie  would  have  to  travel  6000  miles  in  a  year. 

There  are  but  two  sources  whence  a  supply  of  ministef 
can  be  drawn  ;  from  the  bosom  of  the  churches  them< 
selves,  and  from  England.  In  speatting  of  the  Calaba 
Institution,  I  have  sufficiently  referred  to  the  first  re 
source ;  but  a  few  words  must  be  added  with  regard  I 
the  latter.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  essential  to  the  ( 
tinned  advancement  of  the  people,  and  to  the  traiaiag  ( 
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an  indigenous  ministiy,  that  a  certain  proportion  of 
Europeans  shouldj  for  years  to  come,  be  pastors  among 
the  churches.  Their  higher  standard  of  learning  and 
piety,  their  disinterestedness,  their  devotion  to  their 
work,  the  encouragement  they  afford  to  every  effort  for 
the  elevation  of  the  people,  the  assistance  they  render, 
and  sometimes  the  protection  they  afford,  in  cases  of 
oppression,  their  sympathy  with  the  wants  and  struggles 
of  the  people,  their  freedom  from  prejudices  of  colour 
and  race,  aud  their  interest  in  everything  which  concerns 
the  wellbeing  of  the  negro,  are  of  invaluable  worth 
and  service  in  the  good  cause  of  raising  the  African 
from  his  degraded  condition.  The  number  to  be 
iurnished  must  be  determined  by  local  and  special 
considerations;  but  their  presence  is,  in  my  judgment, 
absolutely  necessary  to  perfect  the  social  and  religious 
structure  in  progress.  The  people  are  themselves  fiilly 
alive  to  the  importance  of  such  aid,  and  pressed  upou  us 
lin  and  again  its  necessity. 

But  how  is  this  want  to  be  supplied?     Both  native 

id  European  pastors  earnestly  deprecate  any  interference 

ith  their  reliance  on  the  free  gifts  of  the  people  for 

their  support,  the  arrangement  which  now  exists  in  every 

church.     With  this  view  I  most  fully  concur.    A  period 

of  distress  has  indeed  been  passed  through  ;  but  all  now 

see  that  the  result  is  a  great  gain,  both  to  the  pastorate 

aud  the  chnrchea,  and  I  know  not  one  among  them  that 

wishes  the  arrangement  to  be  disturbed.     But  while  the 

phurches   are   able,    with    comparative   ease,   and    are 

■Uing  to  support  their  English  pastors,  they  are  not  so 
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well  able  to  obtain  men  from  this  conntry  to  fill  vacancies, 
or  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  Christ's  kingdom.  It  was 
therefore  suggested,  and  the  suggestion  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Home  Committee,  with  the  entire  concurrence  oi 
the  pastors  in  Jamaica,  that  English  ministers  should  be 
encouraged  to  entertain  the  invitations  of  vacant  churches, 
the  Committee  undertaking  to  provide  the  passage  and 
outfit,  and  to  make  some  provision  for  their  families 
in  case  of  sickness  and  death ;  the  church  inviting, 
and  the  minister  invited,  clearly  understanding  that  the 
salary  must  be  fumished  by  the  church  alone.  By  this 
measure  the  independence  of  the  pastors  and  churches 
Jamaica  will  be  secured,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  way 
is  open  for  supplying  the  most  important  churches  wtl 
ministers  from  this  country  as  they  may  be  required. 
The  question  of  the  maintenance  and  improvement 
the  day  schools  received  much  attention.  Connectf 
with  the  churches  there  are  existing  about  8eventy-thr« 
schools,  having  an  average  attendance  of  3128  children 
the  number  on  the  hooks  is  4144.  The  Sunday  schooli 
contain  nearly  eleven  thousand  children,  and  engage  the 
attention  of  eight  hundred  teachers.*  The  attendance 
much  affected  by  the  weather,  the  abundance  of  thi 
crops,  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  on  the  esi 


"  Qoycmor  Dnrfing  anya  in  hb  Repgrt,  "  I  think  it  Tcry  probabla  that 
educBtiuD  imparted  im  Sundays,  under  tlii?  moiv  immedlE 
of  the  minislers  of  rdigiou  themsdves,  Is  quite  as  valuable  In  tbe  ag^wgal 
08  that  which  is  given  oo  tbe  few  w«ek  days  uu  wbidi  thv  schmls  are  attsodg 
by  tenchcre,  manv  of  wliom  are  far  &am  propeiij  qualified  for  tLeir  office, 
p.  5. 
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and  the  growing  tendency  to  employ  "  pickaninny  gangs" 
for  the  lighter  work. 

These  influences  while  they  affect  the  usefulness  of  the 
schools,  also  diminish  tlie  amount  of  fees  available  for 
the  support  of  the  teachers.  The  amount  of  fees  appears 
to  average  a  little  over  £13  for  each  school.  This  is 
obviomly  far  too  little  for  the  maintenance  of  the  master 
or  mistress,  and  renders  the  dependence  of  the  day 
schools  on  benevolent  funds  a  necessity.  Owing  to  the 
almost  entire  non-existence  in  the  island  of  persons  who 
take  an  interest  in  education,  these  funds  are  principally 
drawn  from  England,  Thns,  the  Wealeyan  Missionary 
Society  spends,  on  education  in  Jamaica,  £1500  a  year  ; 
the  Presbyterian  Mission,  £900 ;  the  Moravian  Mission, 
£500 ;  the  whole  derived  from  this  country. 

The  Baptist  day  schools  have  no  such  resource ;  some 
of  them  obtain  grants  from  the  Society  of  Friends ;  others 
make  application  to  private  parties ;  but  there  does  not 
exist  any  organized  body  by  whose  efforts  they  are  sus- 
tained.    Hence  arise  many  difficulties  in  their  support 
^^  Often  tlie  schoolmasters  have  tlieir  salaries  supplemented 
^Kvt  the   cost  of  the   minister.     One   case   was  brought 
^^Biefore  me,  in  which,  out  of  an  income  of  £75,  the  pastor 
^^bpve  £40  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  day  school ; 
^^nnd  in  several  instances  one  third  of  the  schoolmaster's 
^^Halary  was  thus  provided.     The  conscientious  objection 
of  the   ministers   to  the   receipt  of  grants   from   the 
colonial  treasury,  also  deprives  them  of  the  help  it  is 
willing  to  give.    But  in  one  instance  did  I  find  this  prin- 
^ple  departed  from,  and  the  Government  was  resorted 
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^H  to  as  the  only  possible  alternative  to  tlie  entire  &handon- 
^H  ment  of  three  or  four  schools. 

^H^  In  our  ezcaraination  of  the  daj  schools  we  found  much 
^H  to  gratify  ns,  an  abundance  of  proof  that  the  children 
^r  are  aa  capable  of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  with  as 
'  much  quickness  and  intelligence  as  any  children  in  tbe 

world.  I  place  in  a  not«  an  extract  from  the  Annual 
Report  of  tbe  Day  Schools  connected  with  the  Jamaica 
Baptist  Union,  for  1859,  which  will  set  the  charact«r  of 
the  instruction,  and  the  improvement  of  Jate  years,  in  a 
favourable  light ; "  but  there  is  a  considerable  deficiency 
in  hooka,  and  in  other  school  i-eqiuisites ;  nor  are  the 
teacher?,  as  a  class,  equal  to  the  requirements  of  the 
schools.  This  Intter  point,  the  Committee  of  Calabar 
Institution,  in  conjunction  with  the  Missionary  Committee 
at  home,  have  sought  to  remedy,  by  the  formation  of  a 
Normal  School  department,  and  the  employment  of  a 
BTiitable  tutor.  It  would  be  most  gratifying  to  me  should 
this  exposition  of  the  condition  of  the  day  schools  of 
the  Baptist  congregations  of  Jamaica,  lead  to  a  deeper 
interest  in  this  counti'y  in  a  subject  bo  essentially,  so 


•"  FortJ-JrixwhiMlB  report  973  »choliirs  writing  on  pnper,  1402  in  Uie  firilii- 
metic  classes,  47S  lEamlng  Bnelltih  ^mnmar,  715  are  taught  ^eograpby,  IM 
are  committing  poetry  to  memory,  414  arf  weetly  Btorinii  tlidr  minOB  with 
tests  of  Scripture,  aad  490  giria  are  tauglit  to  use  the  needle.  In  one  school 
il  are  reported  ingeonictrj,  11  in  mensuratioa  and  nlgebra,  and?  ore  leamlnfii' 
Latin.  These  retiiroa  are  far  below  tbe  standard  at  which  wc  aim,  yet,  if 
compared  witli  tbe  school  returns  of  1B4S,  fourteen  years  ago,  it  will  be  found 
thai  there  are  now  al»ut  400  children  more  in  the  arithmetic  dassea,  aboot 
300  more  writing  on  paper,  an  increase  of  300  in  English  grammar,  and  500 
in  the  geotiraphica]  clBsses ;  pleasing  fecta,  as  t^  the  ateady  progresa  that  la 
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radically  connected  with  the  progress  and  civilization 
of  the  enfranchised  negro. 

It  will  be  convenient  here  briefly  to  allude  to  the 
general  state  of  education  throughout  the  island.  By 
the  census  of  the  present  year,  I  find  that  80,724 
persons  are  set  down  as  able  to  read,  and  30,726  as  able 
to  read  and  write ;  there  remain,  therefore,  upwards  of 
three  hundred  thousand  persons  of  all  ages  unable  to  do 
either.  There  are  returned  as  attending  school  33,521 
children ;  but  as  more  than  one  half  of  this  number 
attend  only  the' Sunday  school,  education  beyond  the 
acquisition  of  the  mere  art  of  reading,  is  confined,  at 
present,  to  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  children  of 
the  school  age.  There  are  in  the  island  115,000 
children  from  2  to  10  years  old.  Government  expends, 
by  means  of  grants  in  aid,  about  three  thousand  pounds 
annually;  but  this  amoimt  includes  five  hundred  pounds 
devoted  to  industrial  and  reformatory  institutions.  In 
the  lists  of  recipients  of  these  fiinds,  the  clergy  of  tlie 
Church  of  England  stand  the  most  prominent.  The 
Wesleyans  received  last  year  £250 ;  tlie  Moravians, 
£300.  Besides  the  schools  sustained  by  religious  bodies 
and  aided  by  Government,  there  exist  in  the  country 
several  charity  schools,  supported  by  private  benefactions 
ind  endowments,  as  the  Mico  Charity,  tlie  Free  Schools 
^f  Vere,  Manchester,  and  St.  Elizabeth's,  Woohner's 
e  School  in  Kingston,  and  Rusea's  Free  School  in 
XiUCea.     Almost   all   these    institutions*    have    invested 
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their  funds  in  the  Island  Public  Debt,  to  the  amonnt 
of  nearly  £70,000,  and  receive  interest  thereon  of 
about  £7000  a  year.  The  schools  are  generally  well 
conducted :  among  those  I  visited  I  may  particularly 
mention,  the  Mico  Charity  school  in  Kingston,  and 
Busea's  school  in  Lucea.  I  found  children  of  all 
colours  in  the  classes;  but  whites  and  browns  pre- 
dominated. Even  with  all  these  means  of  education, 
it  is  obvious  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
children  of  Jamaica  are  growing  up  without  any  kind 
of  instruction  at  all. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

arture  from  Montego  Bay— Refiiga— ClftrkHonrine  and  Mount  Zion— 
laceyrille — Jonmey  to  Pour  Patha — KaUitt'a  Estate — Chapelton— Four 
Paths— State  of  the  Churehes— Cniertaln  Titles  to  Land— Visit  to  two 
Bugnr  Estates— Henim  to  Kingston— Misaionarj  Meetings — Visit  to 
Yailalis— CultiTBtioD  of  Cottoa — floncludiag  ObBerrations. 

E  morning  of  the  8th  March  was  occupied  in  bidding 
farewell  to  the  pastors  and  delegates,  with  whom,  for  so 
many  days,  we  had  enjoyed  the  raost  pleasant  Chriatian 
intercourse.  The  meetings  were  throughout  charac- 
terized by  cordiality,  and  on  all  important  topics  the 
Most  entire  unanimity  prevailed.  On  the  afternoon  of 
the  following  day,  as  Mr.  Brown's  health  was  snffieiently 
recovered  to  travel,  we  bade  adieu  to  our  very  kind  host 
and  hostess,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hewett,  whose  unvarying 
regard  to  our  comfort,  vigilance  over  our  health,  and 
arrangements  for  the  happiness  of  all,  have  left  the  most 
grateful  memories  of  a  visit  never  to  be  forgotten.  Our 
first  stage  was  to  Falmoutii  by  the  coast  road.  The 
next  day  we  proceeded  to  Kettering.  In  the  evening,  Mr. 
Brown  and  Mrs.  TJnderhill  left  for  Calabar ;  I  remained 
the  services  of   the  Lord's-day   at   Hefiige.     This 

,tion  lies  on  the  hills,  between  Duncan's  and  Swanwick. 

was  one  of  the  first  stations  in  Trelawny  established 
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by  Mr.  Knibb.  It  is  now  under  the  pastoral  oversight  of 
his  son-in-law,  the  Rev.  E.  Fray.  As  the  day  was  veiy 
wet,  the  congregation  was  smaller  than  usuaL  Becentlj, 
Mr.  Fray  has  attempted,  and  with  good  success,  to  reach 
some  of  the  new  mountain  settlements,  by  employing 
six  of  his  most  intelligent  young  men  to  visit  them,  and 
to  open  rooms  for  divine  worship.  The  plan  has  also 
proved  conducive  to  an  increase  of  his  congregation  at 
Befuge. 

A  few  days  were  spent  in  farewell  visits,  to  our  friends 
at  Calabar  and  Brown's  Town.  From  the  latter  place, 
Mr.  Brown  and  Mrs.  iTnderhill  crossed  the  island  to 
Spanish  Town,  by  the  usual  route  over  Mount  Diabolo, 
while  I  traversed  the  mountains  in  another  direction  to 
visit  the  parishes  of  Clarendon,  Manchester,  and  Vere. 

Passing  through  Bethany,  I  first  reached  the  station 
of  the  Eev.  F.  Johnson,  at  Clarksonville.  The  whole 
route  was  through  settlements  of  the  enfranchised 
population,  amid  pimento  walks,  coffee  plantations,  and 
provision  grounds.  Neat  houses  and  cottages  peeped 
out  from  among  the  dark  foliage  of  mango-trees,  or  the 
broad-leafed  banana,  in  every  direction,  the  abodes  of  a 
prosperous  and  contented  peasantry.*  Leaving  Clark- 
sonville, under  the  guidance  of  its  excellent  native  min- 
ister, I  continued  my  journey  on  horseback  to  Mount 
Zion,  where  a  meeting  of  the  people  awaited  me.     The 


*  Lately,  I  learn  that  three  black  men  at  Brown's  Town,  have  purchased 
an  estate  of  900  acres,  and  divided  it  equally  between  them,  for  the  purpose 
di  cultivating  sugar  and  market  produce. 
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road  led  through  the  Cave  VaJley  Estates,  which, 
although  very  elevated  above  the  sea,  are  among  the 
most  profitable  in  the  island.  The  floods  of  tbe  Cave  and 
Yankey  Rivers  deposit  in  the  hollows  and  gidlies,  and 
along  tlie  valleys  formed  by  the  course  of  the  mountain 
ranges,  a  rich  and  fertile  soil.  One  estate  we  passed 
through  produces  300  hogsheads  of  sugar  annually,  and 
the  fields  presented  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  cane 
that  I  had  seen.  Crossing  a  savannah,  which  in  the 
Jrainy  season  is  often  impassable,  we  again  began  to 
ascend,  and  came  upon  a  range  of  hills,  or  rather 
mountain  tops,  denuded  of  trees,  but  covered  pro- 
fusely with  fern.  The  soil  was  a  brown  argillaceous 
aearth.  In  every  hollow,  or  gorge,  cottages  nestled  with 
L^heir  patches  of  cultivation,  and  iu  all  directions  settle- 
ments were  visible.  Just  before  reaching  the  chapel, 
we  had  to  cross  the  source  of  the  Moho  River.  The 
ford  was  a  few  feet  above  the  ridge  of  a  precipice,  over 
which  the  waters  fall  iu  an  unbroken  cascade  of  seventy 
or  eighty  feet.  They  were  then  lost  in  the  deep  glen 
below,  amid  the  dense  foliage  that  lined  the  chasm 
through  which  they  hasten  to  fertilize  tbe  plains  of 
Clarendon, 

Mount  Zion  stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island, 
and  commands  very  extensive  views  both  to  tbe  north 
and  south.  It  looks  back  over  the  flourishing  villages  of 
St.  Ann's;  below  are  the  vales  of  Clarendon,  surrounded 
by  the  Mocho  mountains,  which  separate  it  from  Man- 
chester. Smoke  curling  up  in  the  dense  forests  betokened 
the  clearings  in  progress ;   while  in  innumerable  spots 
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could  be  caught  the  glimmering  light  of  the  white 
cottages  of  the  people. 

The  chapel  I  found  to  be  in  a  very  nnfinished  Btat«, 
built  of  unplaned  timber,  with  wattled  walls,  and  a 
shingle  roof.  Being  too  sraall,  the  congregatioc  is  con- 
templating the  erection  of  another,  near  to  a  small  house 
just  completed  for  the  use  of  tlie  minister.  About  a 
hundred  and  fifty  people  met,  notwithstanding  the  etonuy 
state  of  the  weather.  The  rain  prevented  us  from  con- 
tinuing our  journey  to  Staceyville  ;  but  the  unfornished 
rooms  of  the  cottage  were  soon  provisionally  supplied 
with  furniture  from  the  neighbouring  huts. 

After  an  early  breakfast,  Mr.  Johnson  and  I  set  out  for 
Staceyville,  about  seven  miles.  The  track  led  us  over 
numerous  hills  of  fern-covered  clay,  often  verv  alippeiy 
from  the  previous  day's  rain,  sometimes  descending  with 
dangerous  steepness  into  a  deep  ravine,  across  a  little 
brook,  and  then  a  similarly  precipitous  ascent.  Stacey- 
ville lies  in  a  hollow,  surrounded  by  a  populous  settle- 
ment, and  much  cleared  land.  The  chapel  was  formerly  a 
coffee  store,  and  consists  of  a  large  upper  room,  supported 
by  strong  brick  pillars  and  arches,  some  ten  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  native  minister,  the  Eev.  R.  Calling,  lives 
in  a  portion  of  the  building,  separated  by  wooden 
partitions  from  the  place  of  assembly.  A  new  house, 
close  at  hand,  was  nearly  finished,  into  which  he  expected 
shortly  tn  remove ;  the  rooms  he  occupied  would  then  be 
thrown  into  the  chapel,  the  congregation  requiring  the 
additional  space.  The  congregations  are  good,  and  the 
pastor  IB  much  beloved  by  his  people.     The  church  has 
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.  deaconR,  and  eight  leaders  conduct  the  eight 
The  number  of  raembera  is  224.  The  people 
1  thia  neighbourhood  are  far  removed  from  the  augax 
They  cultivate  provisions,  with  which  they 
supply  the  markets  in  the  parish  of  Clarendon,  also  a 
little  sugar-cane,  and  coffee. 

Under  Mr.  Calling's  guidance,  I  proceeded  next  day 
to  descend  the  mountains,  in  order  to  reach  Four  Paths, 
in  Clarendon,  the  principal  station  of  the  Eev.  W. 
Claydon,  The  first  part  of  tlie  road  led  ua  through 
KTcral  settlements  lying  about  the  foot  of  the  Bull 
B^ead  mountain,  whose  top,  although  but  a  few  hundred 
'  feet  above  our  path,  is  3140  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
There  is  a  road  over  it,  but  it  was  tliought  to  he  in  a 
dangerous  state ;  we  therefore  skirted  its  base.  We 
descended  a  defile,  or  gorge,  the  track  being  cut  in  the 
face  of  the  rock.  It  was  often  very  strait  and  rugged. 
The  narrow  path,  with  an  overhanging  precipice  on  one 
aide,  and  an  abyss  on  the  other,  was  sometimes  truly 
hazardous.      Once  it  was  broken  down,  and  my  horse 

I  was  compelled  to  pause  before  he  ventured  to  step  the 
jChasm.  The  least  slip  and  we  must  have  rolled  into  the 
gorge.  The  views  were  sometimes  magnificent,  and  tlie 
^Bcenery  occasionally  sublime.  The  river  called  Eio 
^Jlinho  ran  gurgling  and  rushing  in  the  bottom  of  the 
ravine,  but  hidden  by  the  bush.  Here  and  there  a 
waterfall  diversified  the  scene,  uutil  we  emerged  on  an 
open  vale,  occupied  with  the  ruined  buildings  of  an 
abandoned  sugar  estate,  called  Kellitt's.  It  once  em- 
■jployed  neai'Iy  eight  hundred  slaves,  and  the  style  of  the 
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ruine  exhibits  traces  of  a  prosperity  now  utterly 
broken,  and  of  wealth  wasted  away.  One  can  only 
Wonder  how  an  estate  like  tliJB,  in  the  gorges  ot 
tJie  mountains,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  island,  with 
difficolt  mountain  roads  in  every  direction,  could  ever 
tave  paid.  Only  a  system  of  protection  and  coerced 
labour  could  have  sustained  such  a  costly  cultivation. 
Some  miles  further  on,  in  the  vale  of  Clarendon,  we 
passed  the  ruined  estates  of  Crawie  River ;  then  by 
Mallet  Hal!  and  Savory  estates  to  Chapelton,  tlie  chief 
town  of  the  parish.  Mauy  loose  people  hung  about  the 
Coolie  houses,  from  which  the  sounds  of  revelry  and 
dancing  proceeded.  A  black  constable  told  us,  that 
towards  evening  the  people  would  become  intoxicated, 
and  give  him  much  trouble.  Chapelton  was  a  busy 
scene,  as  it  was  market  day.  Tarious  kinds  of  clothing 
posed  on  stalls  for  sale,  as  was  formerly  the  case 
in  the  market  towns  of  England,  while  the  ground  was 
Bti'ewed  with  plentiful  heaps  of  bread  kind  for  the 
estates'  labourers. 

Bidding  farewell  to  Mr.  Dalling,  I  continued  my 
journey,  in  a  carriage  sent  to  meet  me  by  Mr.  Claydon. 
The  road  was  in  excellent  repair  for  a  few  miles ;  then 
for  six  or  seven  miles  it  traversed  an  unbroken  forest  of 
timber.  Four  Patlis,  a  long  straggling  hamlet,  was 
reached  about  four  o'clock.  Three  days  were  occupied 
in  visiting  the  stations,  conversing  with  the  people,  and 
ascertaining  the  state  of  the  churches.  To  enter  ijito 
detail  would  oidy  be  to  re})eat  much  that  has  already  been 
recorded.     It  will  suflice  briefly  to  say,  that  the  labours 
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of  the  minister  cover  a  large  extent  of  country ;  and 
that,  owing  partly  to  the  weakness  of  the  churches  and: 
partly  to  the  want  of  more  ministers,  he  is  obliged  to 
act  as  pastor  of  five  churches.  The  people  of  the 
district  are  neither  so  intelligent  nor  so  advanced  in 
social  wellheiiig  as  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountains. 
The  nearer  the  sugar  estates  were  approached,  tlie  more 
emphatic  were  the  complaints  of  the  low  morals  of  tlie 
population,  and  tlieir  degraded  condition. 

Few  native  settlements  exist  in  the  plains.  Lately, 
Mr.  Claydon  purchased  a  properly  of  six  hundred  acres 
for  £150,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  has  heen  disposed 
of  to  the  people,  at  the  rate  of  128.  an  acre,  including 
the  cost  of  surveys  and  titles.  With  regard  to  the  titles 
of  their  little  freeholds,  the  negroes  are  often  very 
careless.  To  escape  the  cost  of  registering  them,  they 
will  content  themselves  with  a  mere  receipt  for  the 
purchase- money.  They  are,  moreover,  encouraged  in 
this  by  a  possessory  law,  which  gives  a  title  after 
seven  years  of  undisturbed  possession.  Owing  to  their 
ignorance,  the  emancipated  peasants  have,  in  many 
instances,  been  victimized,  by  parties  pretending  to 
have  the  right  to  sell  land,  which  afterwards  it  has  been 
found  they  had  usurped.  Thus,  at  Hayea,  in  Vere 
parish,  the  people  of  a  large  settlement  were  trembling 
for  the  possession  of  their  land,  which  it  turns  out  had 
been  sold  to  them  by  a  fraudulent  occupier. 

The  Rev.  A.  Duckett,  a  native,  is  the  minister  of  the 
ihurches  at  Hayes,  Water  Lane,  and  The  Cross,  in  the 

rish  of  Tare.     One  of  these  was  origuially  a  native 
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Baptist  church.  His  labonre  are  well  appreciated  by 
Uie  people,  and,  under  his  mmistry,  they  are  advancing 
in  piety  aad  intelligence.  But  here  also  the  complajuta 
were  very  Breqiient  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  estate 
labour.  Vere  has  suffered  less  than  any  other  pariBh 
from  the  throwing  up  of  estates.  Not  more  than  three 
have  been  abandoned  since  the  era  of  freedom,  and  that 
only  for  want  of  capital. 

Besides  a  prosperous  breeding-penn,  I  visited  two 
flugar  estates,  in  full  operation.  The  manager  of  the 
first,  gave  me  a  striking  iUustratJon  of  the  precarions- 
neas  of  the  supply  of  labour.  He  put  the  mill  abont 
in  the  fii-st  week  of  February,  with  35  Creoles  and  17 
Coolies.  The  third  weeJc  only  6  Creoles  and  15  Coolies 
came  to  work.  The  Creoles  stayed  away  to  harrest 
their  own  crop.  For  this  withdrawal,  he  said,  be  could 
not  blame  them,  for  the  provision  crop  waa  of  more 
value  to  them  than  their  wages.  From  las  books  I 
found  that,  during  the  season,  many  of  the  people  earn 
ft«m  la.  M.  to  Is.  6d.  a  day.  The  Coolies  were  the 
more  diligent  of  the  two  classes  of  Labourers,  earning 
generally  1«.  Sd,  a  day.  Two  women,  feeders  of  the 
mill,  earned  each  £1  a  week.  Eight  carters,  each 
having  two  helpers,  earned,  on  an  avei-age,  £1  18«.  a 
week  for  each  wain. 

Could  wages  be  earned  at  the  above  rates  all  the  year 
round,  the  people  would  soon  acquire  wealth ;  but,  from 
five  to  seven  months  in  the  year,  the  estates  can  give 
but  little  employment ;  so  that  the  average  for  the  twelve 
months  is   greatly  reduced,  probably  to   six  or  eight 
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shillings  a  weet  at  the  most.  Without  their  proviflioa 
grounds,  the  labourers  could  not  live. 

^v  Steam  power  is  used  on  this  estate,  and  a  fair  profit 

Pw^  the  pr(^rietor  is  secored.  The  manager,  however, 
assured  me  that  were  it  not  for  the  rum,  the  estate 
would  not  pay.  The  cost  of  manufacturing  sugar,  in- 
cluding all  expenses,  is  £14  lOs.  a  ton  |  rum  costs  only 
from  7s.  6d.  to  15s.  a  puncheon.  As  rum,  per  puncheon, 
sells  for  nearly  the  same  price  aa  sugar,  the  average  cost 
of  tlie  two  articles  leaves  a  large  margin  for  profit  and 

mSax  variable  market  rates. 

^t  I  was  conducted  over  the  othw  estate  bj  the  attorney. 

'■■^t  18  a  large  one,  producing  annually  400  hogaheads  of 
sugar  and  250  puncheons  of  rum.  Lately  a  large 
outlay  had  been  incurred  for  steam  engines,  new 
boiling  pans,  of  which  there  were  two  sets  ■worfcing, 
and  other  machinery  of  the  best  description.  There 
were,  in  his  opinion,  plenty  of  people  in  Vere  for  the 
cultivation  of  all  tlie  estates ;  but  their  labour  was 
uncertain.  Task,  or  job  work,  is  the  general  rule  of 
the  district.  Cane  cutters  can  earn  from  6s.  3d.  to 
128,  &d.  a  week;  and  the  pickers-up  and  hinders  of 
the  cane,  6s.  to  Ge,  6d.  .  Last  week  he  had  cut  six 
women  Gd.  each,  after  frequent  warnings,  for  not 
picking  it  up  clean.  One  tliird  fewer  people  are  em- 
ed  out  of  crop.  A  shower  of  rain  on  Sunday  will 
the  people  from  coming  to  work  on  Monday; 
■  go  to  their  provision  grounds.  Very  few  of  the 
jourers  have  land  of  their  own.     They  rent  it  for 
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proTiBlonB,  at  about  £2  8s.  6d.  an  acre.     Land  sells  for 
£6  an  acre. 

There  still  exists  on  this  estate  the  original  negro 
village  of  slavery  times,  one  of  the  very  few  remaining 
on  the  island.  It  is  a  large  plot  of  ground,  with 
numerous  houaes,  or  ratlier  mde  shanties,  planted  at 
irregular  distances  about  it.  The  dwellings  were  among 
the  worst  I  have  seen,  and  the  worst  furnished.  The 
ground  about  them  was  quite  uncultivated,  save  that 
numerous  cocoa-nut  trees  cast  their  shadow  over  the 
grass  thatch  of  the  roofs.  The  trees  belong  to  the 
■estate.  The  honses  are  put  up  by  the  people,  in  which 
they  live  rent  free,  with  the  understanding  that  they 
are  to  work  for  the  estate.  The  overseer  said  that  the 
people  do  not  work  the  land  round  their  huts,  because 
■it  is  worn  out.  The  people  said  that  they  do  not  culti- 
vate it,  because  they  were  never  sure  of  reaping  what 
'they  sow :  for  they  are  liable  to  be  turned  out  without 
any  fair  notice,  or  at  the  caprice  of  the  overseer. 
Some  of  them  are  buying  land  outside  the  estate,  on 
which  to  settle.  One  of  the  rangers  was  building  a 
good  framed  house,  into  which  he  hoped  soon  to  move, 
in  order  to  be  free  of  any  obligation  to  work  on  the 
estate  when  it  did  not  suit  his  purpose. 

Having  been  rejoined  by  Mrs.  TTnderhill  in  Vera,  we 
returned  through  Old  Harbour  Market,  on  the  24th 
March,  to  Kingston.  Missionary  services,  both  in 
Kingston  and  Spanish  Town,  in  which  I  enjoyed  the 
valuable  help  of  my  colleague,  now  restored  to  health, 
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viBits  to  the  Penitentiary,  tlie  Mico  Charity,  the  Museum 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arls,  and  other  places  of  interest, 
filled  ap  the  few  remaining  days  of  our  sojourn  in 
Jamaica.  An  excursion  to  Yallahs  and  Morant  Bay, 
eastwards  of  Kingston,  occupied  the  last  two  or  three 
days,  and  made  me  acquainted  witli  a  portion  of  the 
ietand  equalling  in  beauty  of  scenery  and  richness  any 
that  I  had  seen.  At  Yallahs  I  found  a  large  settlement 
of  the  emancipated  peasantry,  and  received  from  them 
the  moat  pressing  entreaties  to  establish  an  agency  iD 
England  for  the  sale  of  tlieir  produce. 

The  parish  of  St.  David's  has  hut  three  or  four  BOgar 
estates  under  cultivation ;  the  people  are  therefore 
dependent  on  the  productions  of  their  own  land.  Land 
is  rent«d  at  the  rate  of  20s.  to  28«.  an  acre  per  annum. 
Mountain  land  may  be  bought  for  £2  an  acre ;  land  in 
the  plains,  for  £6  an  acre.  Some  assured  me  that  they  had 
given  £9,  while  just  afler  freedom  it  was  sold  as  high  as 
£32  an  acre.  Many  of  the  people  possess  sugar  mills. 
They  complained  that  they  were  unable  to  purchase  iron 
mills  at  a  reasonable  price ;  their  wooden  mills,  which 
crush  the  cane  very  imperfectly,  cost  from  £l  to  £15, 
according  to  size.  Two  men  spoke  to  me  who  collect 
honey  and  wax.  Last  year  one  of  them  shipped  two 
puncheons  of  honey  to  England.  He  obtained  one  shilling 
8  pound  for  wax,  and  two  sliillings  a  gallon  for  honey. 
But  all  complained  of  the  low  prices  the  local  merchants 
give  for  theii-  produce,  and  of  the  charges  for  com- 
missions and  iireight  whenever  they  shipped  it  on  their 
pwn  account.      An  invoice  of  ginger  that  had  been  sent 
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to  England  vas  shewn  me  in  one  place,  in  which  the 
charges  anallowed  up  the  entire  sum  for  which  the  ginger 
was  sold. 

Tlie  low  prices  given  by  local  mercliants  is  a  very 
s^ons  difBcnity  in  the  way  of  an  increased  productioa 
of  the  staples  by  the  people.  Both  on  the  north  and  the 
south  sides  of  the  island,  intelligent  black  men  eames^y 
pressed  this  on  our  attention.  I  cannot  eay  that  the 
merchante  are  always  to  blame.  It  often  happens  that 
the  people  do  not  bring  their  produce  to  market  in  a  con- 
dition to  fetch  good  prices  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  their 
ignorance  exposes  them  to  fraud,  and  no  one  takes  any 
pains  to  teach  them  better.  They  ought  often  to  get 
better  prices  than  they  do,  and  I  am  sure  there 
among  them  generally  a  genuine  desire  to  improve 
their  circumstances,  by  cultivating  such  product  as  are 
in  demand  in  Eui'opean  markets. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  there  is  any  probability  that 
Jamaica  will  ftimiBh  cotton  for  the  mills  of  Lancashire^ 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fitness  of  the  soil  to  produce 
cotton  of  excellent  quality.  The  plant  grows  everywhere 
with  fecility,  is  a  perennial,  and  will  last  ten  yeai-s  and 
tipwards  without  replanting.  There  can,  moreover,  be 
BO  doubt  that  there  is  a  population  amply  large  enough 
to  supply  labour  for  the  pui'pose.  But  cotton  is  not  such 
a  prohtable  article  as  sugar,  and,  for  cultivation  on  a 
large  scale,  sugar  will  continue  to  have  the  preference  bo 
long  as  the  present  profits  can  be  made.  But  the  same 
cttuses  which  affect  the  supply  of  labour  on  sugar  estates 
will  be  equally  powerful  in  the  cose  of  cotton.      It  may. 
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iwever,  form  one  of  those  home  productions  in  which 
le  people  already  engage,  occupying  portions  of  their 
seholda,  and  of  time,  which  is  not  more  profitably 
ployed  on  their  provision  groundsj  or  in  sngar  cuiti- 
ition.  Agents,  settled  in  a  few  principal  towns,  prepared 
buy  all  that  is  brought  to  them  at  fair  prices,  would, 
doubt  not,  speedily  develope  a  considerable  trade,  and 
instigate  its  cultivation  among  the  peasantry. 

In  bringing  to  a  close  this  record  of  a.  very  gratifying 
visit  to  an  island  deserving  of  the  name  of  the  Queen  of 
the  Antilles,  on  account  of  its  beauty,  its  salubrity,  and 
its  fertility,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  draw  out  the  formal 
jConclustons  to  which  a  review  of  the  facta  will  lead. 
Imancipation  did  not  indeed  bring  wealth  to  tlie  planter ; 
did  not  restore  fortunes  already  trembling  in  the  grasp 
of  mortgagees  and  usurers  ;  it  did  not  bring  back  the 
palmy  days  of  foreign  commerce  to  Kingston,  nor  assist 
in  the  maintenance  of  protective  privileges  in  the  markets 
of  Great  Britain ;  it  did  not  give  wisdom  to  planters, 
nor  skill  to  ogi-iculturists  and  manufacturers ;  but  it  has 
brought  an  amount  of  happiness,  of  improvement,  of 
material  wealth,  and  prospective  elevation  to  tfaa 
enfranchised  slave  in  which  every  lover  of  man  most 
rejoice. 

Social  order  everywhere  prevails.  Breaches  of  the 
peace  are  rare.  Crimes,  especially  in  their  darker  and 
more  sanguinary  forms,  are  few.  Persons  and  property- 
are  perfectly  safe.  The  planter  sleeps  in  security,  dreads 
no  insurrection,  fears  not  the  torch  of  the  incendiary, 
ivels  day  or  night  in   the  loneliest  solitudes  without 


anxiety  or  care.  The  people  are  not  drnnfeardsj  even  if 
they  be  impure ;  and  this  sad  feature  in  the  moral  life  of 
the  people,  is  meeting  its  check  in  the  growing  respect 
for  the  marriage  tie,  and  the  improved  life  of  the  white 
commnnity  in  their  midst, 

,  The  source  of  the  civilization  in  progress  is  reh'gion — 
that  gospel  which  tlie  planters  tried  to  destroy.  To  quote 
the  forcible  language  of  my  colleague*  : — "  From  what 
have  these  thiugs  grown  ?  What  is  the  power  that  has 
produced  these  settled  habits  and  this  order?  It  is  not 
force  of  arms ;  it  is  not  physical  power.  If  you  meet 
with  ruined  estates  and  rained  houses,  you  meet  with 
deserted  barracks  too.  There  is  less  need  for  militaiy 
power  now  than  there  was  in  the  days  of  slavery.  It  Is 
not  by  the  whip  that  the  people  are  kept  in  order :  it  is  not 
by  the  terror  hanging  in  the  air  that  they  are  made  qmet 
Whence  has  come  the  power  that  tames  them  ?  and  what 
is  the  authority  that  keeps  them  in  order  ?  for  they  might 
be  very  wild  and  vicious  there  if  they  would.  What  is 
the  power,  and  whence  comes  the  subtle  and  invisible 
authority  that  keeps  them  in  order  ?  I  claim  it  for  re- 
ligion. They  have  nothing  to  be  thankful  for  but  for 
tlie  gospel,  and  for  the  friends  who  sent  them  the  gospel. 
Tliey  owe  whatever  they  have  that  is  worth  anything  to 
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and  it  is  religion  still  that  is  the  guardian  of  their  order. 
In  these  facts — in  that  social  order — we  have  the  frmta 
of  our  past  labours ;  the  labours  of  men  who  are  living, 
and  the  labours  of  men  who  are  djad." 

Ihe  result  is  a  striking  vindication  of  those  who  affirm, 
"that  the  only  experiments  in  civilizing  savage  tribes, 
which  offer  the  remotest  prospect  of  success,  are  those 
which  commence  with  their  reh'gious  instruction."" 

The  general  prospects  of  the  island  are  improving, 
Estates  are  now  but  rarely  abandoned,  while  in  many 
places  portions  of  old  estates  are  being  brought  again 
under  cultivation.  It  is  admitted  by  all  parties  that 
sugar  cultivation  la  profitable.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  any  large  proportion  of  the 
emancipated  population  will  ever  be  induced  to  rehire 
to  the  estates,  or,  at  least,  in  suiBcient  numbers  to  secure 
the  enlargement  of  the  area  of  cultivation  to  the  extent 
of  former  days.  Higher  wages  will  do  somewhat  to 
obtain  labourers,  and  they  can  be  afforded,  and  the 
return  of  confidence  wiU  bring  capital ;  but  the  taste 
and  habit  of  independence  will  continue  to  operate,  and 
induce  the  agricultural  classes  to  cling  to  the  little 
holdings  which  they  so  industriously  occupy. 

t^f  •  AferivaU  on  Cohmizatien  ami  Colcma,  p.  634.  The  aitperience  oi 
II  Qw  Cburcb  of  EngUnd  miaaUm  in  New  Zealand  is  tho  same.  "Fifteen 
jeare,"  uid  a  clergfmnn,  "ve  attempted  toclTiliie  ndtliout  eStut;  and  the 
very  moment  that  Cbriatliinlty  Mtabliehed  itself  tn  unly  one  iastance,  from 
that  moment  dTilizntlon  commenced,  and  has  been  p:o!nB:  on,  hnnd  in  band 
irith  Cliristiaaily,  but  ueTerprecededit."  J1.S3I.  Another brilliuut  ciompl* 
ma;  be  found  in  the  reaultt  of  misfilani  in  the  South  Sew. 
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A  few  extracts  froin  a  recent  deBpatch  of  the  present 
excellent  Governor  of  Jamaica,  Captain  Darling,  wUl 
fitly  close  theae  remarka,  and  confirm  the  views  I  have 
so  fully  expresaed.  He  says,"  "The  proportion  of 
those  who  are  settling  tliemselvea  industriously  on  their 
holdings,  and  rapidly  rising  in  the  social  scale,  while 
commanding  the  respect  of  all  classes  of  the  community, 
and  Bome  of  whom  are,  to  a  limited  extent,  themselves 
the  employers  of  hired  labour,  paid  for  either  in  money 
or  in  kind,  is,  I  am  happy  to  think,  not  only  steadily 
increasing,  but  at  the  present  moment  ia  far  more  ex- 
tensive than  waa  anticipated  by  those  who  are  cognizant 
of  all  that  took  place  in  this  colony  in  the  earlier  daya 
of  negro  freedom." 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt,  in  fact,  that  an  independent^ 
respectable,  and,  I  believe,  trustworthy,  middle  class  ia 
rapidly  forming.  ...  If  the  real  object  of  emanci- 
pation was  to  place  the  freed  man  In  such  ^  position  that 
he  might  work  out  his  own  advancemeut  in  the  social 
scale,  and  prove  hia  capacity  for  tlie  full  and  rational 
enjoyment  of  personal  independence,  secured  by  con- 
etitutlona]  liberty,  Jamaica  will  afford  more  instances, 
even  in  proportion  to  its  large  population,  of  such 
gratifying  results,  than  any  other  land  In  wliicb  African 
slavery  once  existed." 

"  Jamaica  at  tliis  moment  presents,  as  I  believe,  at 
once  the  strongest  proof  of  the  complete  success  of  the 


■  ParliaTnentary  Reports,  Part  1,  West  Iiidiea  and  Mawitbui,  1801, 
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great  measure  of  emancipation^  as  relates  to  the  capacity 
of  the  emancipated  race  for  freedom^  and  the  most 
mifortnnate  instance  of  a  descent  in  the  scale  of  agri- 
cultural and  commercial  importance  as  a  colonial 
community.'* 
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CHAPTER    I. 

Departure  from  Kingston— Arrival  at  the  Havana— The  Gty— Prosperity 
of  Cuba— Fertility  of  its  Soil— Its  Slave  Code— Its  Slavery— Chinese  Im- 
migrants—State of  Society— Its  Irreligion— Insecurity  <^  Life— Lottery 
Tickets— The  Charleston  Convention — Secession— Our  J)eparture— A 
Slave  Ship  Captured— Arrival  at  New  Providence. 

On  the  9th  April  we  left  Kingston,  and  after  a  three 
days'  detention  at  St.  Thomas's,  waiting  for  the  English 
mail,  arrived  in  the  Havana,  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  at 
sunrise,  on  Friday  the  20tL  As  mj  colleague  found  a 
steamer  fixed  to  sail  for  New  York  on  the  following 
Monday,  he  immediately  secured  his  passage.  Mrs. 
Underhill  and  myself  were  detained  till  the  9th  May. 

The  interval  was  pleasantly  spent  in  making  ourselves 
acquainted  with  the  most  salient  features  of  Cuban  life* 
The  public  buildings  of  the  Havana  have  very  little  to 
attract  a  stranger.  The  churches  are  generally  void  of 
architectural  beauty,  while  the  streets  are  narrow,  dirty, 
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^^M  31  paved,  and   Aill  of  disagreeable  Bcents  and  sights. 

^^1  It  ie  the  busiest  and  moat  prosperous  of  all  tlie  cities  ot 

^H  the  Antilles.      Its  harbour  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 

^^m  vorld,  and  is  crowded  with  shipping.     Its  wharves  and 

^^r  warehouses  are  piled  with  merchandize,  and  the  general 

^F    aspect  is  one  of  great  commercial  activity.     The  Havana 

^P     is  said  tx)  contain  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 

Its   exports    nearly   reach    the   annual  value   of   nine 

millions  sterling,  and  the  customs  fiimish  an  annual 

tribute  to  the  mother  country,  over  and  above  the  cost  of 

government   and  military  occupation.      Of  the    8500 

ships  which  annually  resort  to  the  harbours  of  Cuba, 

b4700  are  American. 
This  prosperity  is  said  to  be  owing  to  the  existence  of 
slavery.  Taken  alone,  we  have  already  seen  that  slave 
labour  is  more  costly  than  free  labour.  There  must, 
therefore,  be  other  causes  for  the  incontestable  superiorly 
which  Cuba  enjoys  above  all  the  rest  of  the  Antilles, 
The  revolution  in  San  Domingo  first  gave  a  spur  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  cane.  Then  followed  an  increasing 
demand  for  sugar  in  the  markets  of  Europe,  which  were 
especially  open  to  it  during  the  later  years  of  the 
revolutionary  war.  But  it  is  in  its  fertile  soil  that  Cuba 
finds  the  root  of  its  prosperity;  for  it  returns  to  the 
cultivator  three  and  often  four  fold  more  than  many  other 
islands  of  the  West  Indies.  "While  in  Jamaica,  the  cane 
will  ratoon  for  three  or  fonr  yeai-s  only;  in  Cuba,  it  will 
continue   to    shoot    forth   for    forty.      In   Jamaica,  the 

1  average  produce  is  reckoned  at  a  single  hogshead  an 
acre ;  four  hogsheads  the  acre  are  the  ordinary  growth 
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of  Cuba.      In  this  riclmess  of  the  soil,  Cuba  enjoys  an 

advantage  which  more  than  counterbalances  the  lower 

wages,  the  cheaper  capital,  and  moderate  price  of  land 

in   other  islands.       Not  more   than    one-fourth  of  the 

^Jirgin  soil   is   said   to  have  yet  been   brought  under 

^Ktalture.     As  the  estates  become  exhausted,  fresh  ones 

^^pe  formed.      Thus  it  is  that  the  sugar  estates  yearly 

^Tfecede  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  capital,  the  fields 

aromid  which  for  miles  lie  desolate  and  bare,  only  broken 

in  their  solitude  by  a  miserable  cottage,  or  a  few  cabbage 

Elm  trees  marking  the  locality  of  works  now  moved 
'ay 
thi 
ipl. 
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The  slave  code  of  Cuba  is  the  most  merciful  of  any 
it  the  world  has  seen,  and  it  would  Kppear  that  up  to 
itliin  the  last  half  century,  when  sugar  became  the 
iple  cultivation,  it  was  fairly  administered.  It  confers 
four  rights  on  the  slave,  rights  of  inestimable  value  in 
the  amelioration  of  his  condition.  He  may  change  hia 
iter,  if  he  can  find  anotlier  willing  to  purchase  him, 
a  value  appraised  by  a  magistrate ;  he  can  legally 
lany ;  he  can  purchase  his  own  freedom  at  a  price 
judicially  fixed,  and  that  by  degrees,  so  that  it  is  not 
unusual  for  a  negro  to  own  one-fourth,  or  one-half,  share 
of  his  own  labour,  and  his  master  the  rest ;  and  finally, 
he  can  purchase,  at  a  valuation,  the  freedom  of  his  wife 
and  children, 

I  was  informed  that  this  state  of  tilings  continues  to 
exist  in  the  Havana,  among  domestic  slaves.  The  price 
of  a  babe  is  usually  twenty-five  dollars,  and  many- 
will  purchase  the  freedom  of  their  infanta  as 
HH 
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they  are  bom.  In  tiiis  way  there  exists  in  Cuba  a  larg 
aamber  of  &e«  negroea,  amonnting  to  a  sixth  of  thi 
entire  population ;  but  a  widely  different  state  of  thing 
is  fonnd  on  the  plantations.  There  the  people  are  con- 
fined to  large  enclosures,  sent  out  to  labour  only  undQ 
a  close  supervision,  and  are  cruelly  treated.  The  houi 
of  work,  especiaUy  in  crop-time,  are  often  twenty  in  t! 
day,  and  the  deaths  from  all  causes  exceed  not  only  i 
natural  increase  by  birth,  but  the  importations  froi 
Airica  scarcely  supply  the  loss.  The  slave  trade  i 
carried  on  in  Bpit«  of  the  most  solemn  treaties,  and  adc 
to  the  slave  population  twenty-five  or  thirty  tbousad 
negroes  per  annum. 

The  Cubans  live  in  constant  dread  of  an  insurrectioj 
of  the  slaves.  There  have  been  many  outbreaks.  On* 
at  Matanzas  in  1843,  cost  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  n 
An  eminent  Cuban  writer  declares,  tliat  society 
Cuba  rests  on  the  crater  of  a  volcano.  While  I  wa 
there,  the  newspapers  announced  that  incendiary  i 
had  been  committed  on  several  estates,  which,  happen- 
ing at  the  same  time,  and  at  places  distant  from  eacl 
other,  were  thought  to  betoken  co-operation  among  t 
BUves.  I  could  not  learn  how  the  matter  terminated) 
as  the  journals  were  forbidden  to  say  anything  more  fl 
the  subject.* 


*  "  From  bfllng  the  most  liumane  among  all  Europenn  slave  ovmen,  It 
Spsnish  calanteta  have  become  the  most  bnrbarouB  aud  <l«iacirBltied.  Nolliiq 
can  be  more  iKurlblc  than  the  oonditioa  of  these  wivtohes  is  the  iubui 
plaatations  of  the  uland.  The  cieea  cnf^ndered  by  the  Inirreata  of  dn 
cultivatloii  Giteitd,  as  mo;  be  supposed,  through  all  cIdeecs  of  eociely. 
'Merwale,  p.  ID. 
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It  IB  well  known  that  no  attempt  la  made  to  give  any 
instrnction,  not  even  in  religion,  to  the  slaves.  I  tried 
to  obtain  an  introduction  to  a  sugar  estate,  but  failed, 
chiefly  through  the  jealousy  felt  of  every  Englishman, 
who  IB  regarded  as  the  Cuban  slaveholder's  natural  foe. 

few  of  the  labouring  class  of  slaves,  however,  I  did 
reet  in  Havana,  working  on  the  wharves,  or  in  the 
docka,  and  a  more  wretched  and  miserable  set  of  human 
beings  I  have  never  seen,  I  could  hardly  believe  that 
the  stolid,  round-headed,  brutish-looking  animala,  which 
Tcere mechanically  performing  before  me  the  tasks  allotted 
to  them,  were  of  the  same  race  as  the  sharp,  quick- 
witted, and  manly  people  I  had  left  in  the  islands  where 
freedom  is  enjoyed ;  or  were  even  related  to  the  pampered 
menials  who  accompany  the  wealthy  ladies  of  Cuba  to 
their  devotions  in  the  churches,  carrying  their  Mass 
books  and  unrolling  the  carpets  for  their  delicate  feet, 

During  the  last  few  years,  large  numbers  of  China- 
men have  been  introduced  into  Cuba  as  immigrants. 
Though  promised  the  advantages  of  free  men,  they  are 
really  slaves,  and  oppression  has  so  maddened  them, 
that  a  large  number  is  always  in  prison  for  insubordina- 
tion. Many  more  have  committed  suicide  to  escape 
the  rigors  of  their  miserable  lot.  Several  gangs  that  I 
saw  working  in  the  streets  bore  in  their  faces  an  expres- 
sion of  the  most  hopeless  despair.  It  was  heart-rending 
to  witness  the  silent  anguish,  and  tearless  agony,  which 
every  feature  and  every  motion  of  their  frame  proclaimed. 

The  Havana  abounds  with  wine  shops  (bodegas)  and 
lard  rooms.     Every  Sunday  there  is  a  bull  fight  in 
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an  arena  witJiout  the  walls ;  and  aft«r  moming  service 
Bpent  by  some  of  the  women  in  tlie  churches  and  by  th 
,  tnen  in  their  shops  antl  warehouses,  the  whole  of  tb 
,  filite  of  society  may  be  found  crowded  on  the  Paae*] 
slowly  promenading  in  spleudid  equipages,  or  the  ligli 
and  richly-chased  volant*.  The  evening  is  passed  in  tl 
theatres.  Eeliglon  has  no  place  in  the  thonghts  of  tl 
Cuban.  A  few  females  visit  tlie  churches,  but  the  m( 
go  there  only  on  occasions  of  great  display.  With  tl 
exception  of  the  Jesuit  churcli,  called  Belen,  notoi 
that  I  entered  had  a  good  congregation.  The  audieni 
at  High  Mass  in  the  cathedral  did  not  number  fift 
individuals.  The  Jesnita  have  of  late  years  tried, 
with  some  success,  to  stem  the  torrent  of  irreligion 
immorality ;  but  no  other  priests  pretend  to  hav 
respect  for  the  rules  of  morality,  to  say  nothing  ol 
the  restraints  of  religion.*  Everyone  with  whom  ] 
spoke  agreed  on  the  fact  of  the  decay  of  even  tha 
outward  observance  of  the  forms  of  the  Catholic  fsuth 
while  the  recklessness  of  life,  and  the  profound  licenlioua- 
ness  of  all  classes,  were  represented  as  appalling.  A 
Protestant  church  is  not  allowed  to  exist;  even  thi 
British  charge  d'affaires  can  only  have  worship  will 
the  members  of  hia  own  family.  Permission  to  resid< 
in  Cuba  must  be  preceded  by  a  declaration  that  you  an 
a  Eoman  Catholic.  Foreign  merchants  evade  this  law 
by  paying  some  individual  to  make  the  requisite  declara- 


•  "  Ce  dergi  eat  en  effit  1'ud  des  plus  cdtto 

Cochtit,  I/AbvUHan  de  I'EKlaoege,  p,  S05. 
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tion  for  them ;  and  our  landlady,  tliougli  an  American- 
by  birth,  and  no  believer  in  the  dogmas  of  the  Papacy, 
had  so  far  yielded  as  to  register  herself  as  a  Catholic. 
.  The  courts  of  justice  are  spoken  of  as  incurably  cor- 
rupt, and  as  for  the  custom-house  I  can  personally. 
aiErm  that  bribery  and  perjury  are  the  rule.  "We. 
repeatedly  heard  of  outrages  committed  in  open  day, 
and  were  warned  of  the  insecurity  of  the  streets  after 
dusk.  Just  as  we  arrived,  two  men  were  publicly  gar- 
rotted for  kilting,  in  one  of  the  chief  thoroughfares,  in 
the  day  time,  on  his  own  threshold,  an  officer  of  tlie 
State.  Wa  were  told  that  if  at  any  time  we  were 
attacked,  and  our  money  demanded,  it  would  be  well 
immediately  to  surrender  it,  or  certainly  the  poniard  of 
the  assassin  would  revenge  the  denial. 

Crambling  in  lottery  tickets  ia  universal.  It  is  a  State 
machine  for  raising  revenue,  and  the  sellers  of  tickets 
pest«r  the  passers  by  at  the  corners  of  every  street,  at 
the  doors  of  the  shops,  and  in  every  place  of  public 
resort. 

-  We  had  numerous  accessions  to  the  guests  at  our 
hotel  from  among  the  members  of  tlie  Charleston 
Democratic  Convention,  which,  late  in  April,  had  met  to 
nominate  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 

States.  The  Convention,  as  is  well  known,  Jailed  to 
agree  upon  a  candidate,  and  eight  States  seceded  from 
the  party.  One  of  the  seceders  told  me,  that  he 
regarded  this  secession  as  very  ominous  for  the  future, 

md  that  it  would  probably  lead  to  a  disruption  of  the 
federal  Union.    The  slave  States  would  not  belong  to.a 
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government  which  does  not  protect  their  proper^. 
What  ifl  a  government  for,  if  not  to  protect  property? 
A  man  may  defend  his  own  life,  but  his  property  ha 
cannot.  Tliis  protection  the  Federal  Government, 
□nder  the  influence  of  the  Korth,  will  not  afford,  and  no 
altemativo  is  left  bat  to  aeparate  from  the  Union.  By 
property,  of  course,  tlie  delegate  meant  slaves.  He  also 
argued  that  the  blacks  ace  an  inferior  race  to  the  whites; 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the  two  races  to  live  together  on 
terms  of  equality ;  that  the  negroes  of  America  are  in  a 
higher  state  of  civilization  than  they  ever  wonld  have 
been  in  their  own  countryj  and  are  therefore  benefited 
by  slavery.  To  the  NoilJiern  States,  he  said,  disrupti(m 
would  be  fatid.  There  would  be  a  money  crisis  and 
nniversal  bankruptcy.  They  would  be  unable  to  main- 
tain in  the  field  a  regiment  of  soldiers  for  a  month,  or  to 
reduce  the  Southern  States ;  in  fact,  the  North  depends 
on  the  cotton  growers  of  the  South. 

This  very  well  expresses  the  views  with  which  fie 
Southern  States  have  entered  on  the  frightfnl  conflict 
now  proceeding,  and  shows  that  secession  was  foreseen 
and  provided  for  by  the  leaders,  long  before  ilr. 
Lincoln  had  reached  the  Presidential  chair,  or  was 
known  as  a  candidate  for  it.  To  all  this,  the  Northern 
men  amongst  us  returned  a  smile.  They  did  not 
believe  in  disruption ;  it  was  all  talk  and  fury.  As  the 
South  depends  on  the  North  for  capital,  and  even  for 
existence,  it  was  impossible  for  them  successtidly  to 
secede.  On  the  contrary,  they  behoved  that  the  growth 
of  slavery  would  be  checked ;   by  constitutional  meana 
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it  would  first  be  confined  to  its  present  territory,  and 
eventually  be  quietly  aboliahed.  Events  are  daily 
ehowing  ibat  tlie  Northerners  were  blind  to  the  real 
state  of  tilings  in  the  South,  and  did  not  understand  the 
men  with  whom  they  had  to  deal. 

We  were  glad  to  escape  from  the  stifling  heat  of  the 
Havana  for  the  salubrioua  breezes  of  the  sea,  and,  on 
the  9th  of  May,  sailed  in  the  English  mail  steamer,  the 
Kamak,  for  the  Baliamas.  The  day  before,  the  i  captain 
informed  us,  a  slave  ship,  under  American  colours,  had 
been  captured  off  Neuvitas.  Her  owners  were  so  con- 
fident, both  of  impunity  from  the  Spanish  officials  and 
the  safe  landing  of  the  cargo,  that  they  had  sent  off 
23,000  dollars  to  pay  the  crew.  Both  gold  and  slaves 
became  the  prize  of  her  American  captors.  The  ship 
had  500  wretched  captives  on  board,  and  had  lost  133 
during  the  passage  across  the  Atlantic.  She  was  Bent 
Uf  New  York  for  adjudication. 

By  noon  of  the  10th,  we  were  within  sight  of  the 
jhthonse,  which  marks  the  extreme  point  of  the  Great 
lahama  Bank,  warning  voyagers  off  the  aboala  and 
dangerous  coral  reefs  which  here  hem  in  the  Grreat 
Ghilf  Stream.  Crossing,  during  the  night,  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  Bank,  we  were  within  sight  of  New 
Providence  at  dawn  of  day.  Our  steamer  glided  by 
the  lighthouse  on  Hog  Island,  by  which  the  Harbour  of 
Nassau  is  formed,  and  soon  anchored  off  the  barracks  of 
the  town.  As  it  rained  heavily,  we  delayed  landing  till 
after  breakfast,  when  our  missionary,  the  Eev.  J.  Davey, 
kindly  escorted  as  on  shore. 


Tbe  Bshamu — Populstioo— Cammencement  of  the  Mi^on — Extent  of  Qi4 
HIs^uD— Tbe  UiBBJDa  CUurches— Tlie  Church  in  Nasaau-^lts  Out-5t»tkni 
— Town  of  Naasau — The  Wrecking  Syatem— Religious  DcnominatioiiB — 
The  Govemmenl — Its  Revenue— CruiBe  among  the  IslnoiJa — San  SalTsdor 
— Iti  ClLurctiea  and  People — Negro  Aathcma — Qood  English — Inagtu — 
The  SaJt-panB— The  CJiopel— Turks'  lalande— Their  Settlement— Tenia* 
of  the  Salt-ponds— The  Churches— A  Hurricane  Adventure— 8t«te  of 
Beiigion — Beturu  Voyage — The  SeB  and  ita  BeButie*— t'arewells — Home- 
bound. 

New  Providence  is  one  of  some  four  or  five  hundred 
ialands,  studding  the  coral  banks  which  close  in  iLe 
northern  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  A  great  number' 
of  them  are  mere  rocky  islets,  or  lagoon  islands,  with' 
out  vegetation  or  use,  except  as  the  resort  of  tiu^e 
and  Bea  birds.  About  thirty  are  inhabited.  Some  of 
these  are  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles  in  lengUi) 
and  from  one  to  six  in  breadth.  Just  before  eman- 
cipation,  the  population  was  reckoned  at  16,500  personSf 
of  whom  9000  were  slaves.  In  1851  it  bad  increased 
to  30,663.  Eight  or  nine  thousand  persons  reside  in 
ISew  Providence,  concentrated  chiefly  in  Nassau,  tlia 
capital,  and  over  three  thousand  live  on  the  islands 
which  constitute  tlie  Turks'  Islands  Government.  They 
were  separated  a  few  years  ago  from  the  government 
of  the  northern  islands. 
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H        Our   missionary  operations  commenced  in   1833,  on 
^B   the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  J.  Burton,  from  Jamaica.     There 
^1  was  known  to  exist  a  considerable  number  of  persons 
^B  colling  UiemselveB  Baptists,  who  traced  their  religious 
^   belief  to  the  exertions  of  black  men,  brought  from  the 
United  States  at  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1813.     Com- 
munications had  been  received  in  Jamaica  from  them, 
tand  a  desire  expressed   to   receive  further   instruction 
in  the  gospel,     Mr.  Burton  found  that  little  had  been 
done  for  the  religious  benefit  of  the  slaves.     The  Church 
of  England  was   indifferent,   and  the  Wesleyau   body 
had  confined  its  ministrations  to  the   white   and    free 

t  coloured  population.  The  people  were  addicted  to 
all  the  vices  incident  to  West  Indian  slavery.  The 
leaders  of  the  so  called  Baptist  churches  were  illiterate 
men — only  one  could  read.  The  people  who  followed 
them  indulged  in  many  superstitious  practices,  and 
paid  scant  regard  to  the  moral  precepts  of  the  gospel. 

Many  gathered  around  the  missionaries  who  from 
time  to  time  entered  on  the  work ;  and,  as  island  after 
island  was  visited,  great  numbers  received  with  glad- 
ness the  message  of  eternal  life,  and  confessed  Christ 
with  sincerity  and  joy.  Two  small  churches  were 
formed  in  Nassau,  which  afterwards  became  one,  and 
in  other  islands  similar  communities  were  established. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit,  missionary  churches  had 
been  formed  on  eighteen  islands,  containing  2656 
members,  divided  into  three  districts,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Eevds.  J.  Davey,  W.  Littlewood, 
and   W.   K.    Eycroft,     Moreover,   there   ai-e  scattered' 
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tbrougli  tbe  iBlanda  considerable  niimI)erB  of  aatiTe 
Baptists,  who  regard  the  Bev.  Mr.  Homer,  of  Kassau, 
as  their  paator.  He  has  a  congregation  of  some  600 
persons,  assembling  in  a  plain  but  substantial  chapel, 
in  the  capital.  I  found  him  to  be  a  very  worthy  man, 
not  of  much  education,  but  devoted,  humble,  and  piotis, 
and  living  in  fraternal  intercourse  witli  the  missionary. 
Including  the  native  Baptists,  quite  one-third  of  tho 
entire  population  of  the  islands  may  be  considered  aa 
attached  to  our  communion. 

Kassau,  Inagua,  and  Grand  Cay,  are  the  places  of 
abode  of  the  missionaries,  whence  they  make  excursions 
to  the  out-islands.  The  changes  of  season,  the  un- 
certainty of  the  winds,  and  the  difGcuIty  of  securing 
passages,  render  their  visits  uncertain.  This  has  con- 
strained an  arrangement,  by  whicli  the  churches  on 
each  island  are  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  native 
minister,  more  or  less  educated  for  the  work.  But, 
in  addition,  every  church  has  its  leaders,  two  or  more 
in  number,  by  whom  the  worship  and  many  of  its 
proceedings  are  conducted.  As  tlie  islands  have  no 
internal  communications,  or  such  as  are  very  difficult 
to  traverse,  every  little  settlement  is  cut  off  from 
frequent  intercourse  with  its  neighbours.  It  therefore 
has  its  own  chapel,  its  own  officers,  and  meets  for 
worship  independently  both  of  the  misfiiouary  and 
native  pastor.  These  visit  it  from  time  to  time,  examine 
into  cases  of  discipline,  baptize  candidates,  admit  mem- 
bers, and  regulate  the  proceedings  of  the  church,  The 
missionaries   are   sustained   by  the   Society ;    hut   the 
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itive  pastors  are  supported  partly  by  tbe  conti-ibutiona 

tlie  people,  and  partly  from  the  resources  of  the 

ihes  in  the  three  central  islands  of  the  districts. 

The  Baptist  church  in  Nassau  contains  upwards  of 
seven  hundred  members.  It  has  two  chapels.  The 
Mission  chapel  is  well  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  near  the  public  offices,  with  the  Mission  House 
close  by ;  the  other  is  about  a  mile  ofl",  where  the  masa 
of  the  black  people  reside.  The  missionary  preaches  in 
both  during  the  Lord'a-day,  and  usually  to  crowded 
congregations.  Although  the  Mission  chapel  will  hold 
eight  hundred  persons,  it  is  about  to  be  enlarged  to 
contain  the  increasing  numbers  which  flock  to  the 
ministry  of  tlie  Word.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing 
large  audiences  in  both,  on  several  occasions,  as  well  as 
the  congregation  of  Mr.  Homer.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  order,  attention,  and  respectable  appearance  of  the 
black  people  who  crowded  them. 

Connected  with  the  Nassau  church  are  stations  in  the 
!ages  of  Fox  Hill,  Carmichael,  and  Adelaide,  the 
itter  a  settlement  of  captured  Africans  on  the  side  of 
the  island  opposite  to  Nassau. 

The  road  to  Fox  Hill  runs  along  the  sea  coast,  to  the 
eastwards  of  Nassau,  and  terminates  in  the  settlement 
some  five  miles  from  the  capital.  Near  to  it  is  a  large 
plantation  of  orange- trees,  a  hundred  acres  in  extent,  lately 
planted,  from  which  the  proprietor  is  gathering  a  hand- 
some return,  shipping  his  produce  to  the  United  States. 

le  trees  ai'e  planted  in  the  cavities  of  the  calcareous 

;k,  where  a  fertile  soil  collects;    they  also  contain 
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eupplies  of  pure  water  for  the  roots.  The  road  to 
Adelaide  runs  across  the  island,  and  after  lea\-iiig  the 
small  plantations  which  surround  the  houses  of  the 
people  in  the  suburbs,  passes  thi'Ough  a  continuous 
nnbroken  pine  barren.  There  are  no  estates,  no  planta- 
tions; only  liere  and  there  a  few  cottage  holdings. 
Cannicliael,  about  lialf  way,  has  ceased  almost  to  be  a 
Tallage ;  the  houses  are  in  decay,  and  the  gardens  have 
run  to  bush.  Near  Adelaide,  is  a  small  lagoon,  afford- 
ing a  few  fish  to  the  Africans  wlio  obtain  a  precarious 
living  by  growing  maize,  feeding  fowls,  and  a  little  fruit 
and  vegetables  for  the  Nassau  market.  Charcoal  is 
burnt  in  the  forest,  and  a  portion  of  the  timber  is  used 
for  building  purposes ;  but  New  Providence,  with  its 
nine  thousand  inhabitants,  depends  on  foreign  countries 
for  its  food,  its  clothing,  and  all  the  necessaries  as  well 
as  luxuries  of  life. 

Nassau  is  an  exceedingly  pretty  town,  the  roads  in  it 
are  excellent,  and  cleanly  kept ;  its  drainage  is  good ; 
the  houses  of  the  white  people  are  handsome,  well-built, 
airy,  and  elegant ;  while  those  of  the  negroes  are  usually 
neat  and  suitable  to  their  condition.  A  considerable 
trade  is  carried  on  In  sponges,  whidi  are  abundant 
among  the  islands,  and  in  shells  ;  but  the  great  support 
of  the  place  is  the  wrecking  business.  Scarcely  a  week 
passes  without  one  or  more  valuable  cargoes  being 
brought  into  Nassau  for  sale,  &om  wrecks  on  some 
of  the  numerous  shoals  and  reefs,  which  endanger  the 
traffic  carried  on  by  the  United  States  with  Cuba  and 
Central  America.    Sometimes  these  wrecks  are  suspected 
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Hif  being  purposely  effected,  to  the  damage  of  the  owners 
Ijmd  underwriteTB,  but  to  the  gain  of  the  captain  and  hia 
crew,  throngh  collusion  with  the  wreckers.      The  boats 
employed  in  this  profitable  but  gambling   traffic,  are 
p.^small  schooners  of  from  twenty  to  forty  tons,  manned 
moat  entirely  by  black  men,  who,  by  long  habit,  have 
jcome   daring  and   skilful   sailors.       But   all   classes 
irticipate  in  their  gains ;  and  from  this  source  is  derived 
pie  chief  portion  of  the  revenue,  and  the  wealth  which 
[jis  very  observable  in  Nassau.*     The  moral  effect  of  the 
wrecking  system  on  all  engaged  in  it  ia  most  lamentable,    ' 
and  greatly  hinders  the  religious  and  intellectual  im- 
provement of  the  people.     In  order  to  check  the  growth 
of  the  gambling  spirit  that  the  system  evokes,  and  to 
bring  their  proceedings  under  legal  cognizance,  wrecking 
schooners  must  take  out  a  license  j  hut  so  attractive  is  it, 
that  nearly  all  other  employments  are  neglected,  and  the 
developement  of  the  ngricultural  resources  of  tlie  islands 
is  to  a  great  extent  impeded. 

The  Wesleyans  have,  in  Nassau,  a  large  and  flourishing 
congregation.      They  were  about  to  erect  a  new  chapel 

^at  a  cost  of  £4000,  towards  which  they  had  secured  a 
grant  of  £1000  from  the  island  Treasmy,  payable  in 
instahnenta  in  three  years.  The  Kirk  of  Scotland 
possesses  a  handsome  chui'ch,  and  the  Church  of  England 


■  Total  value  of  Imports  for  1856,  £189,398 

„  „  1857,  £211,748 

Derived  from  Wrecks  ..     1866,    £96,304 
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has  four  congregationa  in  the  island.  The  EstahliBliment 
is  presided  over  by  an  archdeacon,  who  is  paid  £1000 
per  annnm  by  the  British  Government.  Lately,  the 
Bahamas  have  been  transformed  into  a  bishopric :  hitherto 
they  have  formed  a  part  of  the  diocese  of  Jamaica.  The 
revenues  of  the  island  fiirnisb  nearly  £3000  a  year  for 
the  support  of  the  Church  Establishment. 

The  colony  has  its  Governor,  Council,  and  Legislative 
Aaaembly,  and  the  inhabitants  seem  generally  content 
■with  their  proceedings.  The  entire  revenue  was,  in 
1859,  a  little  more  than  £30,000,  four-Sfths  of  which 
were  derived  fi-om  custom  duties  on  imports.  The 
imports,  in  1850,  were  of  the  value  of  £213,166,  of 
which  nearly  one-third  consisted  of  cargoes  from  wrecks, 
and  a  still  larger  proportion  of  the  exports.  "  WrecJts," 
Bays  Governor  Bayley,  in  the  last  of  his  Annual  Heporta 
laid  before  Parliament,  '*  are  the  great  and  constant 
element  of  ouf  trade  and  revenue." 

Nassau,  during  the  last  few  years,  has  been  mndi 
frequented  by  invalids  from  America.  Its  salubrity, 
and  easy  access  from  New  York  by  steamer  in  font 
days,  have  rendered  it  an  attractive  resort  to  those 
whose  lives  are  endangered  by  the  severe  winters  of 
the  Northern  States.  For  their  accommodation,  and 
with  the  hope  of  enriching  the  inhabitants,  the  Legisla- 
ture  has  undertaken  to  erect  a  large  hotel. 

Having  made  the  requisite  arrangements,  we  set  sail 
in  a  small  schooner  of  forty  tons,  on  the  17tli  May,  for 
a  cruise  among  the  islands,  having  as  oor  companions, 
Mr.   and   Mrs.   Davey,  with  tbeir  little  girl  and  two 
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servants.  Oar  crew  constated  of  six  sailors,  all  black 
men,  well  accustomed  to  the  navigation  of  the  banks 
and  channela.  Baffling  winds  detained  us  off  Kew 
Providence  till  the  next  day ;  but,  by  sunset,  we  had 
crossed  the  shallows,  called  the  Middle  Ground,  and  en- 
tered the  deep  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Exuma.  During  the 
night,  the  wind  drove  na  from  our  course,  and  in  the 
morning  we  were  near  tbo  island  of  Eleuthera.  As 
our  firewood  ran  short,  our  captain  stopped  at  the  un- 
inhabited Cay,  called  Little  Cat  Island,  to  cut  some 
from  the  bush.  The  interior  of  the  island  is  a  swamp ; 
lizards  and  snakes  are  abundant  enough,  but  there  is 
no  cultivable  soil.  The  beach  was  thickly  strewn  with 
triturated  shells,  which  the  sea  waves  gradually  harden 
into  rock.  From  another  rocky  islet  near  at  hand,  we 
obtained  a  supply  of  boobies'  eggs. 

With  daylight  on  Sunday  we  were  off  the  island  of 
San  Salvador.  Entering  a  small  haven,  called  Bennett's 
Harbour,  where  there  is  a  village  of  thirty  houses,  the 
residence  of  our  native  pastor,  J.  Laroda,  we  spent  the 
day  with  bis  people.  In  a  few  hours  the  tidings  of  onr 
arrival  had  spread  to  the  neighbouring  settlements,  and 
the  people  of  the  four  nearest  joined  us  in  worship. 
The  island  is  about  fifty  miles  in  length,  with  a  width 
of  from  tlu:ee  to  five  miles,  except  at  its  southern  end, 
where  it  widens  into  a  sort  of  foot,  and  has  a  breadth  of 
twelve  miles.  The  south-east  point  is  named  Columbus 
Point,  which  tradition  asserts  to  he  the  first  land  that 
Colombua  saw  on  his  celebrated  voyage  of  discc 
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This  is  disputed  with  fiiuch  show  of  reaaon,  and  Granj 
Cay,  one  of  the  Turks'  Islands,  claims  with  j 
probability  Uie  priority  of  honour.  San  Salvador  con- 
tains about  1900  inhabitants,  scattered  in  ten  villages. 
They  are  all  Baptists,  belonging  either  to  our  oussian, 
or  to  the  native  community  under  Mr.  Romer.  Therq 
is  a  meeting-bouse  in  each  village,  and  tlie  ten  chiirchea 
number  340  members.  Eacb  church  has  its  leader  and 
elders,  who  conduct  the  classes,  and  is  independent  oi 
the  rest  in  its  cbnrch  order  and  discipline.  Mr,  Laroda 
travels  among  them  as  their  common  pastor.  They 
contribute  partially  to  bis  support.  Last  year  a  pro- 
posal was  mooted  in  the  Legislature  to  levy  a  tax  and 
build  an  Episcopal  church  on  the  island,  and  appoint 
a  clergyman,  Mr,  Davey  very  properly  resisted  it,  on 
tlie  ground  tliat  the  Mission  had  looked  after  these  poor 
people  when  entirely  neglected ;  that  they  were  attached' 
to  our  polity,  and  had  buOt  themselves  chapels ;  and 
that  it  would  be  a  gross  injustice  to  tax;  them  in  order 
to  build  a  church,  and  pay  a  clergyman  to  proselytise 
them  to  the  Church  of  England.  These  representations 
prevailed,  and  the  proposal  was  voted  down. 

There  is  not,  I  believe,  a  single  white  person  resident 
on  tbe  island.  Fishing,  planting  maize  in  the  hollows 
of  the  rocks,  the  cultivation  of  the  sweet  potatoe,  yams, 
plantains,  and  oranges,  and  raising  pine-applea  for  the 
American  and  English  fruit  mai'keta,  are  tbe  occupations 
of  the  people.  Nassau  is  tbe  market  for  their  com,  and 
where  they  obtain  clothes  and   other   articles.      They 
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have  pigs  and  poultry,  but  neither  cattle  nor  goats;  and 
although  poor,  if  the  possession  of  coin  is  the  test  of 
wealth,  they  seem  to  have  abundance  of  the  necessaries 
of  life.  There  are  a  few  horses,  but  no  carriages. 
The  roads  are  mere  rocky  paths,  and  the  chief  com- 
munication is  by  sea. 

A  good  congregation  assembled,  to  which  both  Mr. 
Davey  and  myself  preached  during  the  day.  Some 
time  also  was  devoted  to  a  conference  with  the  leaders. 
The  classes  meet  on  Sundays  and  Tnesdays.  After  the 
morning  service  on  the  Lord's-day,  an  examination 
takes  place  in  the  sermon.  Tbe  Lord's  Supper  is 
observed  once  in  three  months,  at  the  coming  of  the 
pastor.  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  simplicity  and 
ardour  of  these  primitive  people.  It  is  only  by  dint  of 
hard  labour  that  they  can  secure  a  livelihood  from  their 
rocky  island ;  yet  their  houBes  are  comfortably  built, 
and  their  appearance  is  tliat  of  a  thriving  peasantry. 
With  few  of  the  conyeniences  of  civilized  life,  they 
seem  happy,  contented,  and  pious.  The  gospel  ia  their 
enlightener ;  it  elevates  their  thoughts  and  purifies  their 
affections.  "It  is,"  said  one  of  them,  "our  only 
amusement  to  sing  and  pray."  Discipline  for  Im- 
morality is,  however,  not  unfreq^uently  called  for ;  but 
I  was  glad  to  find  that  the  tone  of  their  moral 
feeling  was  decided  and  true. 

We  were  very  much  amused  by  some  specimens  of 
the  "anthems,"  as  they  call  them,  with  which  they 
were  wont  to  cheer  each  other  in  the  days  of  darkness 
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and  slaveiy,  and  still  sing  in  seasons  of  social  miriih. 
I  will  give  a  specimen  or  two  : — 

1. 

'*  m  kneel  down  here,  and  TU  kneel  down  there^ 
And  I'll  kneel  down  a  little  'most  eyerywhere ; 
Chorus*       And  everybody  speaking  about  that  same  child  Jesus— 

That  was  a  mighty  Jesus ; 

Sing  glory,  halleliyahy 
That  same  child  Jesus, 
And  everybody  speaking  about  that  same  child  Jesus. 

2. 

"  The  tallest  tree  in  Paradise 
The  Christian  calls  the  tree  of  life  ; 
Chorus,       And  everybody  &c.,  &c« 

8. 

**  He  takes  me  up  to  Calvary, 
And  shews  the  blood  He  spilt  for  me  ; 
Chorus,       And  everybody  &c.,  &c. 

Here  is  another  :— 

1. 

"  Oh !  what  a  joy  in  the  promised  land  j 
My  Lord  calls  me,  and  now  I  am  to  go* 
Oh !  what  a  joy  in  the  promised  land. 


"  Oh !  what  a  joy  in  the  promised  land  ; 
I  have  a  loving  brother  in  the  promised  land. 
Oh !  what  a  joy  in  the  promised  land." 

Substituting  the  name  of  father,  mother,  sister,  .friend, 
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etc.,  the  same  refrmn  is  repeated  indefinitely,  as  alao  in 
e  following : — 


"  My  brolher  you  muBt  WBteh  and  pray 
If  you  want  to  die  in  the  righteauB  way. 
The  righteous  way  is  a  TCrj  good  way ; 
And  you  'waut  to  die  in  the  righteous  wb 


e  mnaic  was  a  kind  of  chant,  not  wanting  in  melodj, 
and  had  a  very  exciting  effect  upon  the  aingers.  They 
told  me  that  with  such  songs,  they  often  comforted  and 
animated  one  another  in  the  days  of  old,  when  working 
in  the  bush,  or  cotton  plantation.  These  anthems 
reminded  me  of  the  hymns  of  the  ranters,  wliich,  in  my 
youth,  I  have  often  heard  in  the  rural  connties  of  Eng- 
land, and  which  they  much  resemble,  both  in  words  and 

1  waa  much  struck  with  the  excellent  pronunciation 
of  our  English  tongue,  which  prevails  throughout 
these  islands.  The  captain  of  our  schooner  said  in  ex- 
planation, that  it  was  owing  to  the  schools,  and  that  the 
Bahaman  negi'oes  pride  themselves  on  their  good 
articulation. 

As  the  evening  drew  on,  we  left  these  interesting 
people,  many  of  whom  accompanied  us  to  the  beach, 
clearing  our  way,  striking  off  the  rain  drops  from  the 
over-hanging  buahea,  that  we  might  not  he  wetted; 
and,  as  our  boat  was  launched,  chanting  a  farewell 
hymn,  the  echoes  of  which  did  not  die  away  till  night 
had  quite  fallen. 

Light  winds  and  calms  detained  UB — "  flattering 
weather  "  the  sailors  called  it — varied  with  an  occas'onal 
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Bquall,  BO  tbat  it  was  foui'  days  before  we  reached  Inagna, 
the  station  and  residence  of  Mr,  Littlewood.  The 
settlement  is  called  Matthew  Town,  and  is  the  only  one 
on  the  island.  Inagua  is  one  of  the  largest  as  well  as 
the  most  southerly  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  being 
fifty-fonr  miles  long  and  fifteen  broad.  A  small  village 
of  black  people  has  for  a  long  time  existed,  and  cotton 
was  formerly  grown ;  hut  it  is  only  of  late  years  that 
the  island  has  attracted  Europeans,  by  whom  large 
salt-pans  have  been  formed,  and  a  considerable  export 
trade  in  salt  originated.  But  even  now  the  entire 
popnlatioQ  does  not  exceed  a  thousand  persons.  The 
island  is  a  dead  level,  with  the  exception  of  two  or 
three  rocky  elevations  on  the  western  side,  the  highest 
of  which  is  not  more  than  ninety  feet.  In  the  cenbe 
is  a  large  lagoon  of  brackish  water,  very  shallow,  aod 
the  resort  of  large  flocks  of  tlie  scarlet  plumaged 
flamingo.  They  were  too  shy  to  allow  us  a  very 
approach.  To  reach  the  lagoon,  we  passed  dirongli 
an  extensive* thicket  without  timber  trees.  Near  the 
lake  was  a  kind  of  grass  much  prized  for  food  for 
cattle.  This  island  possesses  almost  the  only  land  in 
the  Archipelago  so  free  from  rocks  that  a  plough  may 
be  used ;  but  at  present  it  is  quite  uncultivated.  All 
the  inhabitants,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  store- 
keepers and  fishermen,  are  salt  rakers,  or  dependent 
on  the  sale  of  salt.  Near  the  salt-ponds  is  found  a 
very  tenacious  and  level  surface  of  lime  marl,  which, 
when  enclosed,  forms  an  admirable  bottom  for  tha 
evaporating  pans,  and  becomes  hard  with  use.     Tha 
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pans  axe  made  by  raising  a  low  mound  of  stones  and 
day,  which  serve  for  paths,  as  well  as  to  retain  the  salt 
water.  They  are  of  difierent  sizes,  from  a  few  square 
yards  to  an  acre.  The  salt  water  is  obtained  either 
from  the  sea  or  from  the  saline  lagoons,  which  are 
found  in  the  centre  parts  of  all  the  salt  islands.  It  is 
raised  by  wheels,  with  flap  boards,  worked  either  by 
the  wind  or  manual  labour.  As  the  evaporation 
proceeds,  a  beautiful  pink  colour,  which  is  intensified 
as  the  point  of  crystallization  is  reached,  is  suffused 
through  the  salt,  but  which  soon  fades  after  it  is  rated 
and  piled  in  heaps.  The  salt  is  sold  at  about  5d.  a 
bushel,  at  which  price  a  fair  profit  may  be  made. 
The  labourers  earn  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  a  day.  The 
principal  proprietor  of  the  salt-pans  told  me,  that  they 
are  very  industrioufl,  though  sometimea  slow,  from  the 
infiuence  of  the  heat,  and  are  also  very  docile  and 
manageable. 

These  salt-ponds  were  originally  let  at  a  stipulated  rent, 
by  the  Crown.  Latterly  the  fee  simple  has  been  sold. 
The  price  was  first  fixed  at  £18  an  acre ;  it  is  now 
As  much  as  15,000  bushels  of  salt  have  been 
:ed  in  one  year,  from  a  pan  less  than  an  acre  in  extent ; 
tilt  10,000  may  be  regarded  aa  an  average,  One 
raking  may  give  4000  bushels ;  and,  if  the  season  is 
fine,  the  pan  may  be  filled  at  least  three  times.  A 
bushel  weighs  from  70  to  80  lbs.  The  crystal  is  large 
and  heavy,  and  is  said  to  be  the  finest  made  in  the 
group. 
.  Mr.  Littlewood  has  erected  a  good  substantial  chapel 
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of  stone,  witli  a  shingled  roof,  that  will  bold  300 
persons.  It  is  always  full  when  he  h  at  home.  There 
are  eighty -four  members  in  church  fellowship.  Mnchof 
the  timber,  and  the  panels  of  the  pulpit,  came  fix>m  the 
wreck  of  a  steamer.  The  large  bell  was  recently 
purchased  from  another  wreck.  It  was  on  its  way  to 
Cuba,  there  to  summon  the  slaves  of  a  sugar  estate 
to  the  field.  It  cost  the  congregation  £50,  and  is 
employed  in  the  far  better  work  of  calling  the  people' 
of  this  free  island  to  the  house  of  God. 

The  Church  of  England  has  a  church  in  the  town, 
which  is  well  attended.  The  clergyman  and  the 
missionary  cordially  unite  in  every  public  measure 
for  the  moral  and  spiritual  wellbeing  of  the  people. 

Taking  Mr.  Littlewood  on  board,  after  a  stay  of  four 
days,  we  set  sail  for  Turks'  Islands.  We  very  alowly 
rounded  the  south  and  eastern  sides  of  the  island,  where 
the  low  sand  hills  are  the  favorite  resort  of  the  hawk's- 
bill  turtle,  from  which  the  fortoiseshell  of  commerce  is 
obtained.  Going  on  shore,  we  found  one  of  their  nests, 
containing  about  a  hundred  eggs  round  in  shape,  and 
having  a  soft  envelope  like  tough  skin :  our  sailors 
'  eagerly  feasted  on  them ;  to  us  they  were  distastefiil. 
Wb  did  not  reach  Grand  Cay,  the  chief  of  the  Turks' 
Islands,  till  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day,  passing  by  Little 
Inagua,  Ambergris  Cay,  and  the  Caicos  Islands.  A 
hearty  welcome  awaited  us  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eycrofl. 

The  Turks'  Islands  consist  of  Grand  Cay,  Salt  Cay, 
and  the  numerous  islets  on  the  Caicos'  banks,  and  were 
formed,  a  few  years  ago,  into  a  separate  govemmest. 
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SiQ  poprJadoQ  of  the  whole  gronp  does  not  Dumber 
:  than  3250  souls,  jet  it  has  its  Governor  (called 
the  President),  Colonial  Secretary,  Legislative  Council^ 
Supreme  Court,  Board  of  Education ;  in  short,  all  the 
apparatus  of  an  administration  suited  for  a  kingdom. 
Aa  may  be  supposed,  in  so  small  a  community,  party 
spirit  runs  very  high,  and  personal  feeling,  rather  than 
a  wise  policy,  too  often  determines  the  course  of  legis- 
lation. With  the  exception  of  a  few  in  the  Caicos,  who 
breed  cattle  and  grow  provisions,  the  occupation  of  the 
whole  people  is  the  manufacture  of  salt ;  and,  as  the 
demand  for  it  is  precarious,  there  is  sometimes  much 
distress. 

These  islands  were  originally  colonized  from  Bermuda, 
whence  adventurers  came  to  rake  salt.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Bermuda  soon  established  an  agent,  investing 
him  with  plenary  powers  to  regulate  all  affairs.  At  that 
time  there  was  no  impost  or  taxation.  Owing  to  some 
differences,  an  appeal  was  made  to  George  IIL,  who 
granted  a  Charter,  called  the  "Royal  Regulations;" 
which  was  long  regarded  by  the  inhabitants  aa 
their  Magna  Charta.  In  1791,  .t  custom-house  was 
established,  and  the  islands  were  incorporated  with  the 
Bahamas  Government. 

At  an  early  date  in  the  history  of  the  colony,  the  salt 
funds  were  divided  annually  among  all  the  inhabitants, 
except  slaves,  whose  shares  went  to  their  respective 
masters.  This  plan  gave  rise  to  many  disputes,  and  the 
shortness  of  the  tenure  prevented  improvements. 
In  1837,  an  Act  was  passed  to  meet  the  altered  circum- 
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etaiices  arising  ont  of  emancipation.  It  secnred 
every  apprentice  one-sixth  part  of  a  share,  and  to  other 
partiee,  obtaining  shares  at  the  next  annual  division, 
right  to  the  same  for  five  years.  Ten  per  cent,  of  tha 
whole  were  authorized  to  be  sold,  and  the  proceedi 
appropriated  to  the  improvement  of  the  ponds.  Every 
five  years  a  fresli  division  was  to  take  place.  In  1842, 
the  emancipated  negroes  would  have  become  entitled 
an  equal  share  with  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants ;  but 
measure  was  previously  framed  to  secure,  to  partiea 
desirous  of  cultivating  the  ponds,  long  leases  of  twenty' 
one  years.  It  contained  provisions  for  poor  widows, 
and  for  a  division  of  the  profits  of  one-third  of  the 
improved  ponds  among  tlie  enfranchised.  The  measure 
was  based  on  the  principles  usually  applied  to  Crown 
lands;  and  the  proceeds  of  the  leases  were  to  be  de- 
voted to  public  works.  Had  the  measure  been  fairlj 
carried  out,  no  objection  could  have  been  made ;  but, 
&aadfiil  representations,  by  imptKing  on  the  ignorance 
and  credulity  of  the  black  people,  many  were  deprived 
of  their  fair  share,  and  leases  were  obtained  at  merely 
nominal  rates.  Great  irritation  of  feeling  has  ever 
since  prevEuled,  rendering  government  often  difficult 
while  an  antagonism  of  race  Jias  been  created  moBt 
detrimental  to  the  progress  and  improvement  of  tha 
people. 

During  the  week  of  our  stay,  visits  were  paid  to  the 
various  islands  and  settlements.  An  excellent  chapel 
has  been  built  in  Grand  Cay,  which  will  hold  600  peopli 
The  church  contains  about   150  members,  and  on  the 
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ther  islEuids  there  are  280  more.  A  good  chapGl  also 
nista  at  Salt  Cay,  while  in  the  Caicos  stations,  the  placea 

worship  are  of  a  more  humhle  character. 

In  oar  voyage  from  Salt  Cay  we  had  with  us  the  wife  of 
the  senior  deacon.  She  told  us  the  following  remark- 
able adventure  during  a  great  hurricane  some  years  ago. 
She  had  been  confined  the  day  before  with  a  daughter. 
The  house  was  blown  down,  and  with  some  difiiculty  she 
escaped.  Her  husband  put  her  and  the  baby,  well 
wrapped  up,  in  a  wheelbarrow,  and  sought  to  shelter 
them  in  the  bush.  It  was  very  dark.  A  powerful  guat 
of  wind  took  the  babe  out  of  her  hands,  and  roiled  the 
little  bundle  towards  the  beach.  Her  husband  ran  after 
it,  and  by  the  lightning  flash,  saw  it  blown  into  the  sea. 
He  rushed  into  the  waves,  and  seized  the  child.  The 
tempest  snatched  it  a  second  time  from  his  grasp,  and 
again  it  rplled  into  the  sea.  He  waded  to  his  chin  to  get 
it,  and  took  the  poor  child  to  the  nearest  house.  By 
this  time  bis  wife  and  another  child  had  lost  themselves 
in  the  bush,  while  trj-ing  in  the  darkness  to  find  a  shelter. 
Their  clpthea  were  torn  by  the  fiiry  of  the  wind  from 
their  persons,  and  they  crouched,  naked,  under  a  prickly 
pear.  At  length,  exhausted,  the  poor  woman  reached  a 
refuge ;  but  did  not  see  or  hear  of  her  husband  and  the 
babe  tlD  morning.  The  wrappings  had  preserved  the 
child's  life,  but  at  first  it  looked  dead,  and  was  quite 
white  (the  parents  are  black  people).  Many  thorns 
&om  the  leaves  of  the  prickly  pear,  gathered  as  it  rolled 
along,  were  drawn  out  of  its  body.      The  little  girl 
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gradnallj'  recovered;  but  tbough  she  lived  to  the  age  of* 
nineteen,  Iier  life  was  a  sickly  one. 

Grand  Cay  enjoys  the  ministrations  of  an  excellent 
clergyman,  whose  reprobation  of  vice  baa  brought  npon 
him  tbe  enmity  of  some  of  the  white  inhabitants.  The 
Wesleyans  have  also  a  good  cbapel,  and  a  flouriahing 
flociety,  said  to  number  430  persons  in  the  entire  colony. 
The  attendance  of  all  classes  on  public  worship  is 
tolerably  good,  but  there  are  many  in  Grand  Cay  who 
go  nowhere.  Tlie  discipline  of  the  Baptist  church' 
appeared  to  be  carefully  maintained,  while  in  all  respects 
its  arrangements  were  similar  to  those  I  have  already  de-' 
scribed.  A  public  system  of  education  exists,  which  ccHta 
about  £700  a  year,  in  addition  to  the  fees  of  the  scholars; 
but  the  Governor  doubts  whether  anyone  in  the  islands, 
whether  friendly  or  inimical  to  the  schools,  considers 
that  the  colony  gets  the  worth  of  its  money  in  education. 
So  diasatisficd  is  Mr.  Rycroft  with  the  Gfovernment 
school  in  the  Caicos,  that  he  has  felt  obliged  to  establish 
one  under  the  superintendence  of  the  excellent  native 
pastor,  Mr.  S.  Kerr.  The  people  of  the  islands  exhibit, 
however,  very  considerable  intelligence,  and  their  ad- 
vancement in  material  and  social  position  is  manifest 
and  decided. 

On  the  9th  January,  adding  Mr.  Rycroft  to  onr 
gaests  on  board  the  schooner,  we  commenced  our  return 
to  Nassau,  calling  at  Lorimers  in  the  Caicos,  both  to 
spend  the  Lord's-day  with  the  people,  and  to  leave  Mr. 
Rycroft,  who  wished  to  visit  bis  outlying  stations. 
Thence  we  made  our  way  to  Inagna,  and  after  two  dayrf 
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it,  pursued  our  voyage  to   Long  Island,  and  Hum 

at  tlie  latter  spending  another  Lord's-day,  and 
iving  Mr.  Littlewood  to  set  apart  two  native  bretlireu 
pastors.  These  islands  are  salt  islands  ;  but  have  lost 
leir  trade  through  the  settlement  of  Inagua,  and  their 
)puIation  is,  in  consequence,  rapidly  declining. 
It  only  remained  to  call  at  San  Salvador,  to  leave  Mr. 
Laroda,  and  to  conclude  our  cruise  by  touching  at  the 
two  atationa  on  the  island  of  Eleuthera.  The  sail 
through  these  shallow  seas  was  often  very  delightfiil, 
■though,  when  the  breeze  failed  us,  and  the  sails  flapped 
fdly  against  the  masts,  and  the  sun  poui'ed  upon  us  a 
flood  of  heat  almost  intolerable  to  bear,  we  longed  for 
le  agency  of  steam  to  speed  us  on  our  way.  WhUe 
thus  idly  floating,  the  silvery  bottom  of  the  sea  would 
often  present  itself  with  startling  clearness.  Feathery 
fronds  of  corallines  and  polypes  branching  out  like  trees, 
in  gai-den-like  beds ;  fish  of  brilliant  reds  and  greens,  in 
Htripes  or  chequered  crossings,  with  sponges  and  conch 
phells,  and  occasionally  a  tortoise  feeding  on  the  abun- 
dant pastures  of  sea-weed  below,  afforded  us  abundant 
easure.  Once  our  sailors  harpooned  a  dolphin,  which 
.ve  us  at  once  the  pain  and  gratification  of  witnessing 
the  changing  hues  of  the  dying  fish,  as  its  skin  was 
iuffused  with  golden  light,  gradually  passing  through 
«very  possible  shade  into  a  silvery  white,  till  death  left 
it  a  dull  unattractive  grey.  At  another  time,  shoals 
of  porpoises  amused  ua  with  their  gambols ;  while 
sunsets  of  indescribable  beauty  and  grandeur  ushei 
in  the  no  less  impressive  splendour  of  the  starry  sk] 
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Calling  at  Tarprnn  Bay,  we  learnt  that  the  schoolmaster 
was  slowly  gathering  around  him  a  few  pious  people. 
The  villagers  were  busy  loading  aQ  American  ship  with 
pineapples.  At  Governor's  Harbour,  where  the  village 
is  built  on  a  rock  united  to  the  island  by  a  atrip  of  sand, 
we  had  a  good  gathering  of  the  people  in  the  evening, 
and  were  kindly  entertained  by  our  native  brother,  Mr. 
McDonald.  Religion  here  seemed  to  be  in  a  languid 
state.  The  chapel  was  a  poor  structure  of  wattle  and: 
thatch,  a  good  stone  building  near  at  hand  having  been 
begun,  but  never  completed.  The  people,  however, 
gave  UB  a  warm  reception,  and  when  we  left  accompanied 
us  to  the  boat,  which  they  half  filled  with  pineapples,* 
and  other  fruits,  chanting  farewell  hymns.  The  echoes 
of  their  songa  reached  us  for  a  long  time,  as  we  lay 
wiuting  till  tlie  rising  of  the  moon  would  permit  ns  to 
lift  anchor  and  proceed  on  our  way. 

We  reached  Nassau  on  Friday,  the  22nd  June.  Some 
days  were  spent  in  visiting  friends,  and  in  inspecting  the 
efiicient  and  well-conducted  Giovemment  schools,  which- 
are  taught  on  the  system  of  the  British  and  Foreiga 
School  Society.  They  are  approved  by  all  classes,  except 
the  heads  of  the  Church  of  England,  who,  displeased  that 
the  Church  Catechism  is  not  taught,  have  established 
schools  of  their  own.     Our  gratifying  visit  was  closed 


'  We  vieio  informed  tlint,  altliough  It  vma  earl;  in  the  eengos,  il>,V 
dtwen  of  pineapples  had  heea  sliipped  at  Oiis  place  fbr  tJie  United  States  u 
for  Europf .  The  price  obtained  for  them  ran  from  3*.  6d.  to  3i.  Vd.  a  dcM 
Two  ihlpi  were  waiting  toi  a  uinilar  cargo. 
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with  a  crowded  missionary  meeting,  in  which  we  enjoyed 
the  assistance  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Wesleyan  ministers. 

On  the  6th  July  we  bade  farewell  to  our  kind  and 
hospitable  &iends,  and  went  on  board  the  Kamak  mail 
steamer  for  New  York.  A  few  weeks  were  spent  in 
visiting  the  Northern  States  of  America,  and  Canada, 
and  we  reached  our  native  land  after  a  fine  run  across 
the  Atlantic  of  eleven  days,  in  the  splendidly  fitted 
Cunard  steamer,  "  The  Asia,"  landing  at  Liverpool  on 
Lord's-day,  August  the  26th. 

Through  thirteen  months  of  exposure  in  tropical 
latitudes,  amid  some  perils,  and  under  very  varied 
circumstances,  the  good  hand  of  Grod  had  led  us, 
protecting  our  lives,  confirming  our  health,  enriching 
us  with  life-long  associations,  friendships,  and  happy 
memories.  To  Him,  above  all,  are  our  grateful  thanks- 
givings due. 


THE  END. 
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